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mm  MEETS  BETTY 

Brash  Coed  Wolves’ 
fewilder  Ex-G.Ls 
On  Illinois  Campus 

^Not  the  Girls  We  Left  Behind^^ 
Stunned  Veterans  Complain 

This  is  the  first  of  several  articles  telling  of  the  serviceman  who 
Ut  returned  to  college;  his  atXitude  toward  the  coed  (and  the  uni- 

Pity  girl’s  attitude  toward  him),  his  attitude  toward  school,  and 
the  married  veteran-student  is  meeting  his  problems. 

I  BY  NORINE  FOLEY. 

Staff  Writer. 

j  URBANA,  Ill. — G.I.  Joe  has  met  Betty  Coed. 

The  result?  A  baying  of  wolves  tha^  risr^  from  the 
green  cajnpus  at  the  University  of  Illir 
its  historic  halls. 

But  here’s  the  twist  —  the  howl  of  t 
ly  feminine. 

Nearly  6,000  vets  have  invaded 


jHiuv,.  „„i.  ,ri.™phs’'F.Viiv','rr' 

f-.rn,a,io„  spark,  a  clean., p  w'nr.h 

as  siircl\  Joes  it  li-ht  t  tor-,  f  .  .  .  just 

will  be  served.  "  ‘  Youth 


THI^ 

★  .  .  .  with  2,071,000  telephones  (more  than  7*/, 
of  the  phones  in  the  entire  U.S.A.)  connect^ 
by  over  9l/|  million  miles  of  wire.  More  than 
1 1  million  calls  are  made  each  business  day  . . , 
7,980  a  minute.  Every  business  day  76,100 
people  call  for  the  correct  time;  44,100  for 
weather  reports.  The  headquarters  building  is  the 
largest  telephone  building  in  the  world,  and  the 
great  Long  Lines  Building  houses  the  world's 
largest  array  of  long  distance  and  overseot 
switching  equipment,  over  6,000  direct  circuits. 


T«. 
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SEW  YOBK 


Yom  iiMd  Mwspapcn  to  soil  Now  Y«k 


United  Press  a  few  days  ago  began 
delivery  in  Austria  of  the  first — and,  so 
far,  the  only — news  direct  from  an  American 
press  association  since  1941. 

This  service  covers  the  nation,  reaches 
every  city  and  town  where  there  is  a  daily 
newspaper. 

U.  P.  opened  up  in  Austria  with  an  even 
30  newspaper  and  radio  clients — the  largest 
number  it  has  ever  begun  direct  service  to 
at  any  time  in  any  one  country. 

Austria’s  first  and  sweeping  preference 
demonstrates  in  dramatic  fashion  that  there, 
as  here,  U.  P.  stands  for  "the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 
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KEEPING  PACE  WITH  THE  PUKLIC  ACCEPTANCE  OF  AIR  TRAVEL,  O 
Airlin*t>PCA  rvcwrtly  carried  IH  3rd  millionth  pottongor  and  l«  now 
on  its  way  to  Iho  4>milllon  mark.  It  took  14  yoort  to  carry  Iho  Rrd  m 
...  4  yoart  for  Iho  socond  .  .  .  loot  than  14  moniht  for  tho  third. 


AIR>IORNE  RULL.  “Alabam”,  priio  Abordoon  Angut,  rocontly  modo  front* 
pogo  nowt  orhon  ho  orrivod  in  Wathinglen  aboard  a  giant  4>milo*a>minulo 
Capilalinor  oftor  a  rocord  Right  from  Sirmingham.  Ho  wot  protonlod  to  tho 
Prooidont  by  tho  lirmingham  Chomhor  of  Commorco. 


n 


STANDING  IN  UNE  FOR  NY¬ 
LONS?  Not  Ihoto  port  Capitol 
hootootot.  Now  nylons  oro  fwr- 
nithod  by  tho  company  at  low  cool.  Ono  of  Ihoto  IlHio 


FLYING  WHITE  HOUSE.  F.O.R.,  Jr.,  and  C.  Bodoll  Monro,  protidoN  d 
Capital  Airlinot-PCA,  partkipoto  in  coromoniot  commomorating  tin 
ProtidonI  Rootovoll't  hittoric  flight  to  Casablanca  in  this  famod  DC-4, 
piano  It  now  ono  of  Iho  many  giant  4-onginod  Capilalinort  in  Iho 


things  that  odd  up  to  a  glamorous  trip  by  Copitalinor. 


oxpandod  Capital  Flool. 
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THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


— and  TWO  out  of  every  THREE  of  these  families 
have  The  Detroit  Times  delivered  to  their  homes 
by  regular  Times  carriers 


The  Detroit  Times  Has  The  SECOND  LARGEST 
ABC  Recognized  HOME  DELIVERED  Circulation 
In  The  United  States 


The  Detroit  Tim««~~a  great 
"RESULT  PRODUCING” 
Medium  For  Advertising 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  bV  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


ninTn!  ii 


Newcomer  in  1937 ^  Bond’s  bedecks 

the  budget-wise,  people-oii-the-way-up, 
young  yearners  still  average  earners  .  .  . 
customers  who  count!  Part  of  a 
nationally  known  chain,  the  Philadelphia 
store  location  on  Chestnut  Street 
seemed  to  outsiders  to  be  too  high-rent 
for  around  $40  suit  sales.  But  good 
location,  plus  good  values,  plus  good 
advertising  in  The  Inquirer  vaulted 
Bond’s  volume  •  .  .  Bond’s  more  than 
61,000  Inquirer  lines  last  year  . . . 
represented  most  linage  of  any  men’s 
clothing  advertiser  in  any  Philadelphia 
paper — and  apparently  more  results! 


Philadelphian  03  Penn,  Strawbridge  & 
Qothier  for  78  years  has  made  a  quantity  business 
of  quality  .  .  .  comes  close  to  the  top  in  town 
for  volume.  Fashion  famous,  even  the  basement 
is  in  the  "better”  bracket,  considered  upper 
crust.  And  the  good  name  goes  far!  Stock  story 
concerns  a  local  lady  who  thought  everything 
Strawbridge  sold  lasted  forever  .  .  .  got  new 
blankets  free  when  a  ten  year  old  pair  wore! 
Long-trained  to  tradition-customed  wants  and 
wonts,  Strawbridge  &  Qothier  bought  over 
880.000  lines  last  year  in  its  first  buy — The 
Inquirer,  paper  of  first  buyers  in  Philadelphia 
on  both  sides  of  the  counter. 
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ome  media  are  medium 


in  their  market, 

Some  succeed  with  the  cliarge  customers.  Some  bring  in  crowds  for  bargains 
. . .  Not  many  make  gootl  for  every  gratle  of  merchant  selling  every  grade  of 
goods  to  every  grade  of  customers . . .  Among  the  "not  many”  include  as  a 
conspicuous  instance  The  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia. 

Widely  read  as  a  good  newspaper,  widely  respected  as  reliable . . . 

The  Iiujuirer  interests  the  intelligent  [)eoj)le  in  every  group.  Since  smart 
people  are  more  appreciative  of  good  advertising,  good  reputation,  good 
values,  Iinpiirer  advertisers  get  more  resultful  response.  And  The  Impiirer’s 
more  than  575,()()()  circulation  represents  the  best  prospects,  as  well  as 
the  highest  potential  in  its  market. 

Ten  years  of  Media  Records  tell  a  lot  about  The  Inquirer ...  if 
you  can't  spend  ten  minutes  with  a  progressive  Philadelphia  retailer!  Or 
take  time  out  and  try  both! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 


"Teac^  your  dollars  more  cents,  ”  is 

the  Baltimore  Markets  caution  to  customers 
...  a  principle  the  proprietors  apply  to  sales 
promotion  as  well . . .  Catering  to  cash  and 
carry  consumers  wh(t  must  make  food  money 
go  further,  Baltimore  Markets  coupon-tested 
most  local  media  .  .  .  found  the  Inquirer 
outpulled  other  papers.  Result:  Baltimore 
became  first  food  advertiser  in  Philadelphia 
to  use  Sunday  space  for  Monday  marketers ... 
last  year  gave  The  Inquirer  more  than 
65,000  lines  .  .  .  more  than  all  other  papers 
put  together  . . .  One  advertiser,  obviously, 
who  knows  his  groceries! 
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SETS  NEW  HIGH  RECORD 


Two  new  circulation  records  were  established  last  month 
by  The  New  York  Times. 

Sunday  circulation  of  The  Times  averaged  1,005,184. 

This  represents  a  gain  of  191,542  over  the  same  month 
a  year  ago  and  a  new  peak  for  Sunday  circulation. 

Weekday  circulation  also  hit  an  all  time  April  high.  The 


weekday  figure  was  555,211  — up  35,207  over  last  year 
and  123,970  over  1944. 

The  New  York  Times  families  have  more  money  to  spend; 
they  are  the  buying  leaders  whom  it  is  most  profitable 
to  sell  first  This  is  why  The  Times  has  been  the  first 
advertising  medium  in  New  York  every  year,  without 
exception,  since  1919. 
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"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATDBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


UN  Debate  Bares  Dissent 


China  and  Russia  Wont  Official 
Representatives  on  Commission 
By  William  Reed 


lUE  United  Nations  Commis* 
lion  on  Human  Rights  this 
week  drafted  a  formal  recom- 
Dcodation  for  a  broad  invest!* 
ption  of  world  freedom  of  in- 
fonnation  after  hearing  varied 
eipressions  on  the  subject  by 
yokesmen  for  several  coun- 
tmt. 

Debate  which  preceded  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  State  Depart* 
merit’s  proposal  (E&P,  May  11, 
p.  7)  for  a  special  subcommis* 
sion  to  study  all  media  brought 
out  differences  of  views  among 
UN  representatives  as  to  what 
coiutitutes  freedom  of  expres* 
Sion  and  how  it  is  to  be  ob* 
tained. 

There  was  also  much  argu* 
ment  as  to  whether  members 
of  the  subcommission  should  be 
experts  in  the  various  media  of 
expression,  governmental  repre* 
seotatives,  or  both. 

It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  members,  12  in  number, 
would  be  nominated  by  the 
various  governments,  but 
chosen  by  the  Economic  and 
Security  Council,  not  as  repre* 
sentatives  of  government,  but 
as  experts. 

It  seemed  the  intent  of  the 
Commission  members  that  in 
choosing  the  delegates  to  the 
information  group  “considera* 
tion  should  be  given  to  due  rep* 
resentation  of  the  different  geo* 
(raphical  regions  and  the  stages 
of  development  of  the  press  and 
other  methods  of  expression  in 
the  various  countries.” 

The  possibility  of  agreements 
on  fre^om  of  expression  in 
peace  treaties  was  offered  in 
the  following  recommendation 
of  the  Commission:  “Without 
waiting  for  an  international  bill 
of  rights  to  be  written,  the  gen* 
oral  principle  should  be  ac* 
ccpted  that  provisions  for  basic 
human  rights  be  included  in  in* 
temational  treaties,  particularly 
peace  treaties,  and  that  similar 
provisions  be  accepted  by  all 
States,  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

Recommendations  of  the  Com* 
mission  will  go  before  the  Eco* 
nomic  and  Social  Council  for 
final  action  when  that  body 
meets  May  25. 

The  proposed  duties  of  the 
subcommission  as  defined  In  the 
terms  of  reference  submitted  by 
me  Commission  are: 


"The  subcommission  should 
submit  proposals,  recommenda* 
tions  and  reports  to  the  Com* 
mission  on  Human  Rights  re* 
garding  freedom  of  information. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  func* 
tion  the  subcommission  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  examine 
what  rights,  obligations  and 
practices  should,  in  the  subcom* 
mission’s  opinion,  be  included  in 
the  concept,  freedom  of  infor* 
mation,  and  report  on  any  issue 
which  might  arise  out  of  such 
examination.” 

This  proposal,  in  effect,  gives 
the  subcommission  power  to  act 
on  practically  any  problem  con* 
cerning  freedom  of  information. 
Before  it  was  adopted,  the  Chi* 
nese  delegate.  Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia, 
suggested  that  the  subcommis* 
sion’s  work  might  well  be  lim* 
ited  to  a  definition  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

“I  don’t  see  how  the  subcom* 
mission  can  report  on  the  ‘ex* 
tent’  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
all  the  countries  in  a  limited 
time,”  he  said.  “I  think  it  will 
have  done  fine  work  if  it  can 
determine  just  what  freedom  of 
the  press  is.” 

But  K.  C.  Neogi,  delegate 
from  India,  pointed  out  that  if 
obstacles  to  freedom  of  expres* 
sion  were  not  studied,  any  defi* 
nition  would  be  abstract.  “The 
whole  problem  of  freedom  of 
information  came  up  because  of 
the  obstacles  now  existing,”  he 
sa<d. 

'The  motion  which  was  finally 
adopted  was  favored  by  every* 
one  on  the  Commission.  The 
discussions  centering  around 
the  recommendation  indicated 
that  most  of  the  members  fa* 
vored  giving  the  subcommis* 
sion  the  widest  possible  latitude 
in  its  work. 

Dr.  Hsia  made  three  recom* 
mendations  that  pointed  out 
that  his  country  and  others 
might  not  agree  with  plans  al* 
ready  set  forth  by  press  organ!* 
zat*ons  in  the  United  States. 

He  said: 

"I  would  like  to  propose  first 
that  people  on  the  subcommis* 
sion  must  necessarily  know 
something  about  the  subject, 
second,  that  the  subcommis* 
sion  should  include  represents* 
tlves  from  newsoaoers  and  from 
government,  and  third — and  this 
is  a  most  Important  point — that 


representatives  of  countries  at 
different  stages  of  development 
in  this  field  should  be  included 
on  the  Commission.” 

The  Chinese  delegate  pointed 
out  that  while  American  press 
organizations  had  done  the  most 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  world 
freedom  of  information,  the 
press  of  other  countries  had  not 
been  developed  to  the  point  at 
which  it  could  embrace  many 
of  the  proposals  submitted  by 
Americans. 

“In  the  Uiited  States,”  he 
said,  “newspapers  make  money 
and  are  therefore  free  from  the 
government  and  from  the  peo* 
pie.  They  can  set  their  own  pol* 
icies.  .  .  .  Very  few  other  coun* 
tries  have  a  press  that  is  self- 
supporting.  ...  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  we  must  face — not  of  de¬ 
sire.” 

Dr.  Hsia’s  second  proposal, 
that  the  subcommission  be  com* 
posed  of  both  government  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  experts  in  the 
fields  of  expression,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Nikolai  Kiukov,  So¬ 
viet  representative,  who  said 
the  preparatory  commission  in 
London  recommended  that  some 
of  the  members  of  all  commis¬ 
sions  and  subcommissions  be 
government  representatives. 

Later  in  the  week,  Mr.  Kiu* 
kov’s  replacement,  Alexander 
Borisov,  objected  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Commission 
that  its  membership  be  made 
up  of  non-governmental  repre¬ 
sentatives  acting  as  individuals. 

“What  will  we  have?”  he 
asked?  “We  will  have  persons 
who  don’t  represent  anyone  but 
themselves,  who  have  no 
strength,  no  authority.  It  is 
better  to  have  representatives 
of  government,  men  who  can 
see  to  implementation  of  our 
recommendations.” 

Mr.  Borisov  said  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  opinion  “until  the 
end.” 

The  interest  of  government  in 
the  subject  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Hsia  who  exhibited  an  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  supplement  of 
the  report  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  proposals.  He  said 
that  in  each  of  them,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  role  in  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  was  emphasized. 

Pressing  his  point  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  countries  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  press  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  included  on  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Hsia  stated: 

‘"Thus  far,  the  United  States 
has  done  the  most  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  China  pro* 


Polish  News  Ban 
Endangers  Loan 

Washington  —  The  State  De¬ 
partment  is  abandoning  the 
stilted  words  of  diplomacy  in 
favor  of  the  realistic  weapon  of 
loan-withholding  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  world  free  press. 

It  may  cost  Poland  $90,000,000 
to  maintain  a  system  of  news 
censorship,  it  developed  when 
Dean  Acheson.  acting  Secretary 
of  State,  told  the  press  the  War¬ 
saw  government’s  refusal  to  al¬ 
low  a  speech  to  be  transmitted 
to  this  country  has  resulted  in 
suspension  of  further  credits  to 
Poland. 

The  $90,000,000  loan  was  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  removal  of  bar* 
riers  to  free  fiow  of  news  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  na* 
tions  sharing  the  benefits  of 
UNRRA  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  aid  will  be  stopped  where 
censorship  is  not  lift^. 

Complaint  had  been  made  by 
Larry  Allen,  Associated  Press 
reporter  at  Warsaw,  that  press 
dispatches  flowing  both  ways 
arc  being  censored  and  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  transmit 
a  speech  which  he  considered 
newsworthy.  The  Polish  govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  had  decreed  an 
end  to  censorship  but  the  secret 
police  have  ignored  it. _ 

poses  a  world  news  conference 
to  draw  up  a  charter  for  free* 
dom  of  the  press  and  for  a 
world  press  organization.  'The 
Chinese  government,  and  the 
Chinese  people  heartily  endorse 
such  a  project. 

“Though  America  has  done 
most  of  the  thinking  on  this 
subject,  the  American  people — 
forgive  me  for  being  frank — 
have  a  habit  of  looking  at  the 
world  through  an  American 
point  of  view. 

“In  other  countries,  the  press 
is  not  developed  to  the  point  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  In 
America,  the  newspaper  is  an 
industry.  Very  few  other  coim* 
tries  have  a  press  that  is  self- 
supporting.” 

However,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Commission  chair¬ 
man,  declared  that  since  the  ex¬ 
perts  would  be  chosen  from  a 
panel  submitted  by  the  various 
governments,  they  would,  in 
that  sense  be  governmental  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

When  a  vote  was  taken,  India, 
Yugoslavia  and  France  sup* 
ported  the  proposal  that  the 
subcommission  be  composed  of 
experts.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as 
chairman,  did  not  vote. 

Dr.  Hsia’s  proposals  also 
touched  off  a  brief  debate  on 
the  need  for  international  con¬ 
trol  of  propaganda. 

Dusan  Brkish,  Yugoslavia, 
stated  that  the  subcommission 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Critical  Newsprint 
Situation  Developing 


DAILY  newspapers  throughout 

the  United  States  are  facing 
a  critical  newsprint  situation. 

The  soft  coal  strike,  a  threat¬ 
ened  railroad  strike,  and  the 
walkout  May  15  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia  logging  and  sawmill 
workers  ( affecting  the  west 
coast)  is  posing  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  paper  supply  problem 
newspapers  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  many  years. 

ODT  cancelled  the  freight 
embargo  which  was  in  effect 
from  May  10  to  May  13  but  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  on  the  railroads 
continues. 

Talk  in  Washington  is  that 
any  coal  mined  during  the  truce 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Many  newspapers  are  taking 
steps  to  conserve  newsprint, 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  warned: 

“Publishers  who  continue  to 
consume  newsprint  without  a 
careful  schedule  based  upon 
possibilities  of  interruption  and 
supply  will  find  themselves  in 
a  dangerous  position  in  order  to 
maintain  continuous  publica¬ 
tion.’’ 

The  association  reported  there 
was  only  an  average  30-day  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  at  the  end  of  April. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  consumed  258,984 
tons  of  paper  last  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  203.234  tons  in  April, 
1945,  and  256,431  tons  in  April, 
1941. 

This  was  an  increase  during 
last  month  over  April,  1945,  of 
27.4%  and  an  increase  over 
April,  1941,  of  1%. 

Here  are  the  latest  highlights 
as  reported  in  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  spot  survey: 

The  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express,  Press  Herald 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  was 
forced  this  week  to  institute  a 
paper  conservation  program. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Adrertiaing  .  12 

Books  in  Bovisw  54 

Bright  Ideas  .  52 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  56 
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Employe  Relations  50 

New  Business  48 

Obituary  .  77 

Party  Line  14 

Personals  .43 

Photography  72 

Promotion  52 

Radio  .  64 

Shop  Talk .  80 

Short  Takes  34 

Syndicates  .  32 

.\n7  article  aepcarine  in  thin  pob- 
lioation  mar  be  reproduced  provided 
aeknowledsneat  Is  made  of  the  Editor 
S  Publiaher  eoprrisbt  and  the  date  of 
iwioe. 


The  three  papers  reverted  to 
wartime  sizes,  reducing  each 
on  an  average  of  four  pages 
daily  and  eliminating  the  eight- 
page  Sunday  supplement. 

A  statement  said  the  publish¬ 
ers  anticipated  a  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  output  of  its  news¬ 
print  producer  and  the  “outright 
possibility"  its  plant  may  have 
to  shut  down  in  a  short  time. 

The  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press 
did  away  with  all  advertising 
except  sharply  limited  classified 
for  several  days.  About  30 
pages  of  advertising  were  omit¬ 
ted  on  Sunday,  May  12,  and  the 
Saturday  paper  was  cut  to  eight 
pages.  Twelve-page  papers  were 
run  from  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  Full-scale  advertising  was 
resumed  May  15. 

The  Ithaca  (N.  Y. )  Journal 
on  May  14  reduced  space  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising  by  50%, 
telling  readers:  "The  mill  which 
supplies  the  Journal  has  al¬ 
ready  been  forced  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  for  lack  of  coal.” 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
which  last  week  said  it  would 
have  to  curtail  production  and 
possibly  shut  down  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  this  week  re¬ 
ported  its  latest  plan  is  to  “run 
all  the  machines  through  until 
the  end  of  the  week.” 

Texas,  Mexico  Hit 

A  spokesman  said,  “we’ve  quit 
trying  to  guess  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  after  that.” 

Newspapers  in  Texas  and 
Mexico  are  hard  hit  by  the 
walkout  of  British  Columbia 
loggers,  forcing  the  suspension 
of  shipments  by  Powell  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Members  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
have  been  summoned  to  an 
emergency  meeting  May  17  in 
Dallas  by  E.  C.  Davis,  business 
manager,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise,  TNPA  president. 

ITie  meeting  is  expected  to 
set  the  policy  and  make  plans 
for  pooling  newsprint  resources 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  Dallas  Morning  News,  issued 
the  following  statement  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher; 

“Results  of  the  strike  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  logging  camps  and 
saw  mills,  if  it  continues  for 
any  length  of  time,  cannot  help 
but  be  very  disastrous  for  those 
newspapers  which  rely  on  the 
Powell  River  mill  for  all  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  their 
newsprint  requirements. 

“With  inventories  nationally 
at  a  very  low  ebb  and  no  other 
sources  which  can  be  called 
upon  for  emergency  shipments, 
it  follows  that  newspapers  must 
curtail  their  operations  to  the 
extent  that  their  supply  of 
newsprint  is  affected.  Newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  employes,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers  will  suf¬ 
fer  thereby.  The  economy  of 
our  entire  population  will  be 
affected. 

“It  is  obvious  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  ne'"”''ap<‘”'  na- 


Sunday  Operation 
Of  Mills  Studied 

Montreal,'  Que.  —  Worldwide, 
urgent  demand  for  additional 
supplies  of  newsprint  from  the 
Canadian  industry,  already  con¬ 
tracted  to  capacity,  has  revived 
suggestion  by  some  mills  of 
what  they  regard  the  only  ave¬ 
nue  through  which  the  demand 
can  be  met,  it  is  learned  here. 

Some  individual  mills  have 
broached  the  idea  of  a  possible 
approach  to  the  Federal  and  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  provincial 
governments  for  permission  to 
operate  Sundays. 

It  was  noted  here  that  Sun¬ 
day  operation  of  paper  mills 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Lord’s 
Day  Act,  but  it  was  recalled  that 
during  the  war  some  mills  did 
run  Sundays  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity. 

tionally  to  pool  their  available 
stocks  of  newsprint  and  incom¬ 
ing  shipments  in  order  that  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  will  be  properly 
served  in  the  areas  most  dras¬ 
tically  affected. 

“Powell  River  Company  sup¬ 
plies  Texas  newspapers  with 
approximately  40%  of  their 
needs.  Therefore,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  state,  among  them 
the  Dallas  News,  will  be  af¬ 
fected  to  a  greater  extent 
then  will  the  newspapers  of 
any  other  state.  'The  Dal¬ 
las  News  relies  upon  Powell 
River  for  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  newsprint.  As  of  this 
date,  we  have  much  less  inven¬ 
tory  than  the  maximum  amount 
permitted,  with  no  shipments 
reported  in  transit  at  this  time." 

B.  N.  Honea,  general  manager. 
Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram  and 
a  member  of  the  Newsprint  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  said; 

“Up  Against  It" 

“Publishers  are  up  against  it. 
We’ll  have  to  begin  curtailing 
immediately." 

’The  Star-Telegram  gets  60% 
of  its  newsprint  from  Powell 
River,  Honea  said. 

Miguel  Lanz-Duret,  publisher 
of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  in 
Dallas  en  route  home  from  a 
Canadian  trip  in  search  of  more 
newsprint  for  Mexican  publish¬ 
ers,  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“This  is  very  bad  news  for  all 
Mexican  newspapers.  We  buy 
40%  of  our  newsprint  from 
Powell  River.” 

He  said  Mexican  newspapers 
which  took  a  second  20%  news¬ 
print  reduction  last  fall,  will 
have  to  become  still  skimpier  if 
the  strike  continues. 

The  British  Columbia  logging 
workers’  strike  dorainades  west 
coast  newsprint  attention.  ’Tug¬ 
boats  also  are  involved,  curtail¬ 
ing  Canadian  paper  mills  to 
whatever  paper  supplies  are  al¬ 
ready  delivered. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  de¬ 
livery  problem  during  the  week 
was  the  difficulty  almost  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  was 
encountering  in  getting  Its  “coun¬ 
try”  circulation  out  of  cities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  railroad  delays. 
Page  one  boxes  advising  readers 
there  would  be  delays  were 
common  from  coast  to  coast. 


Debate  Bares  Views 
On  Plan  ior  Freedom 

_ continued  from  page  7 

should  study  measures  to  be 
taken  “against  those  who  abuit 
freedom  of  information  by  pub¬ 
lishing  false  information  and 
poisoning  public  opinion.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  immediately 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  (rf 
enforcing  such  measures.  “The 
line  drawn  between  what  is  at 
variance  with  the  present  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  and  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  treason  is  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  of  the  world" 
she  said.  “Therefore  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  admonition  in 
our  terms  of  reference  that  wt 
must  not  interfere  with  domes¬ 
tic  affairs.” 

Her  view,  however,  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Prof.  Rene  Cassin, 
France,  who  argued; 

“Countries  like  mine  which 
have  always  believed  in,  and 
fought  for,  freedom  of  the  press 
have  discovered  that  fre^om  of 
the  press  is  often  used  by  ene¬ 
mies  of  freedom  against  free¬ 
dom  itself. 

“Government  and  individuals 
are  held  responsible  for  what 
they  do.  I  believe  that  those 
who  use  the  press  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  too. 

“National  laws  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  govern  the  press, 
since  the  press  itself  is  an  inter 
national  matter.  I  would  re¬ 
mind  you  that  certain  agencies 
disseminate  news  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  from  their  countries. 

“The  correspondents  at  the 
League  of  Nations  sometimes 
expelled  from  their  ranks  those 
who  had  fostered  enmity  on  in¬ 
ternational  grounds.  I  think 
that  an  international  organin- 
tion  to  regulate  those  who  pub¬ 
lish  false  information  is  desir 
able.  I  suggest  that  the  sub¬ 
commission  study  the  matter 
...  in  conjunction  with  interna¬ 
tional  press  organizations.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Brkish  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  be  turned  over  to  the 
subcommission  and  that  his 
statements  on  control  of  propa¬ 
ganda  be  considered  as  the  (rfi- 
cial  views  of  the  Yugoslav  dele¬ 
gation. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  Mn. 
Roosevelt  emphasized  the  sdb- 
commission  should  be  concerned 
with  freedom  of  all  media. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

May  19-21— Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managen 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

May  21  — New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Copley  Plaia 
Hotel,  Boston. 

May  21-22  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  62nd  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicag®- 

Mav  25-26- North 
East  Texas  Press  Assn.,  18tt 
annual  meeting,  Longview, 
Texas. 

May  26-29  — Adverfisini 
Federation  of  America.  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 
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Bellamy  Criticizes  Stories 
On  Conditions  in  Europe 


He  Assails  Traducing  of  Army,  SSJ  iSe?“5rno.®S“J^haTi 
Colls  Production  Reports  Folse  earth  their  motive  is  in  tarring 

the  whole  army  with  such  a 

By  Charles  J.  Patterson  ”  ^ 

*  Bellamy  at  this  point  took 

CLEVELAND  —  Paul  Bellamy,  so  indoctrinated,  to  an  endless  Stars  &  Stripes. 

editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  succession  of  evenings  punc~  ^  ®  somewhat  old-fash- 

i)efller,  home  from  a  month's  tuated  by  marshmallow  roasts.  toned  in  my  ideas  about  ar^es, 
tour  in  Germany  and  Austria  “j  cannot  imaeine  what  has  ^  inclined  to  think  that  our 
with  14  newspaper  and  maga-  motiv“^  somi®  wriSs  and  co/^mand  in  Germany,  and  else- 

ane  executives,  described  his  pubUshS  t^tTaduM  tlie  AmS:-  ^*?®  '"*^®  ^  f"'.* 

MiMtions  on  returnine  as  those  iraauce  me  Amer  jp  allowing  mass  protests 

j^tions  on  reiurni^  as  mose  jcap  Army  as  they  have  done,  kv  unlisted  meri  avainst  demo- 
of,  man  back  from  Hell.  Truly  have  I  read  articles  in  hflimtion  o^Swamf  “te  ’’  he 

^painted  a  pictme  of  c^-  Ai^rica  which  were  far  more  commented  “f  know  very  well 

their  effect  on  our  ^bat  America  is  a  democracy- 
?n  an  wUh  than  anything  the  Ger-  but  an  army  is  not  a  democracy. 

Auitria  m  an  interview  with  mans  had  done  since  the  sur- 

Emior  &  PUBLISHEB.  render.  Humioh  Example 

“At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  “By  selecting  individual  cases  “The  Russians  found  that  out. 
clear  that  I  do  not  consider  my*  of  drunkenness  and  playing  They  started  out  the  war  with 
self  an  expert  on  conditions  in  them  up  with  photographs  these  generals  fraternizing  with  the 
Germany,”  he  said.  “All  of  my  writers  have  created  a  false  common  soldiers  and  slapping 
life  1  have  discounted  those  who  view  of  the  situation  them  on  the  back.  As  they  got 

f  “I  wandered  around  a  dozen  i®®P^^  4.^^° 

coun^  and  then  write  a  book  German  cities  at  night,  as  well  ^^®^ 


\J±.  CVClAlilKO  ULUm;  J  •  ‘J  i_  a. 

lated  by  marshmallow  roasts. 

.*T  ....  a  •  1-  X  i_  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 

imagine  what  has  command  in  Germany,  and  else- 


RuMian  Example 
The  Russians  found  that  out. 


about  it. 

'What  I  Actually  Sow' 


as  being  in  Austria,  England 


work. 

“When  the  war  ended,  the 


“I  therefore  restrict  myself  to  whatever  of  wholesale  drunken 
telling  what  I  actually  saw  and  ness  or  immorality.” 


and  Italy  and  saw  no  evidence  R^Jian  Army  wis  the  sTrictest 
drunken  vi^prid.  A  Russian  gen- 


what  people  on  the  ground  told 


ax  xxxxxixuxaxixjr. 

Mr.  Bellamy  praised  the  treat-  sacred  as  that  of  an  oriental 


me.  If  I  draw  conclusions  I  ask  ment  accorded  his  party  by  the  despot.  Fraternization  was  out.” 


you  to  remember  they  are  my  War  Department  and  Army  of-  “ip  'my  ©wn  short  experience 
own  conclusions.  Don’t  accept  fleers  and  deplored  the  present  jp  the  army  in  the  First  World 
them  if  you  don’t  think  they  are  fad  of  attacking  all  officers.  War,”  he  continued,  "I  discov- 
reiMMble  on  the  showing  of  “When  I  pick  up  the  printed  ered  that  by  and  large  the  sol- 
.  il.  _  ,1.  X  -  1  jix!  page  and  read  some  of  the  ar-  diers  who  got  in  trouble  with 

Asking  that  general  conmtions  tides  I  have  referred  to  I  won-  their  officers  were  poor  soldiers, 
of  a  shattered  country  be  ^  jgj.  ^bere  those  men  have  been  the  insubordinates,  the  loafers 
membered  as  a  background,  he 

Slid  he  believed  newspapers,  in  — — — ^ 

Chi.  Tribune  Transmits 

expected.  The  newspapers  h-  r  «*■  a  a 

censed  by  occupation  authorities  M  ^  * 

are  manned  by  staffs  which  r 

have  been  thoroughly  screened  *  *  *  VAA 

for  I'l&zi  t&int 

The  screened  writers  and  edi-  CHICAGO  —  By  broadcasting  a  sive.  We  don’t  know  who  will 
tors  are  then  allow^  in  general  four-page  facsimile  edition,  use  it.  Perhaps  freighters,  with 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  Chicago  Tribune  on  May  11  their  small  crews,  would  And  it 
a  free  press  became  the  first  daily  newspaper  useful.  The  men  could  pass  the 

“There  is  no  direct  censor-  to  print  a  radio-transmitted  edi-  copy  around.  It  may  be  that  it 


Chi.  Tribune  Transmits 
4-Page  ‘Fax’  Edition 


“There  is  no  direct  censor-  ‘p  prmt  a  raaio-transmixiea  e  ,  -  e„i,-  „ 

ship  of  the  newspapers”  Mr.  tion  by  the  new  FM  process.  would  be  of  service  m  fishing 
Bellamy  said  “But  of  course,  The  four  miniature  pages  of  camps.  Farmers  at  a  distance 
a  dose  eve  is  kent  on  the  fln-  news,  pictures,  and  a  specially-  from  the  city  might  be  inter- 
pr^lucf  fo^L^tha?  ?he  drawn  cartoon  by  C^ey  Orr  ested.” 
liberty  eranted  is  not  abused.”  were  transmitted  through  WGNs  9P  tA  TmnAmit 


liberty  granted  is  not  abused.*’  were  transmitted  through  WUXMs  2$  Minutes  to  Transmit 

He  was  onenlv  critical  of  frequency  modulation  station,  ^  xt.  xx  x 

stefes  which  Sd  to  paint  the  WGNB.  and  printed  on  a  fac-  ^  Transmismpn  of  the  first  four 

wws  wnicn  lena  xo  paint  ine  j—m  records  in  a  home  ap-  facsimile  edition  pages,  each 

American  soldier  of  occupation  ‘>nn“e  recorcier  in  a  onlnmn^  wi<^  and 

as  a  hard  drinkpr  and  woman  proximately  29  miles  from  Trib-  tour  columns  wioe  ana  tvs 
M  a  nara  arinxer  ana  woman  Tower  inches  long,  required  28  min- 

chaser  and  those  which  portray  lower.  +L*ninii(«!  and  eauin- 

Germany  in  the  full  flood  of  McCormick  Receives  Edition  „„„„ 


Germany  in  the  full  flood  of 
production. 


inches  long,  required  28  min¬ 
utes.  New  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment  soon  to  be  available  are 


«  n  n-  ,  x-.x  X-  j  X  Co'-  Robert  R.  McCormick,  expected  to  triple  the  trans- 

Mr.  Bellamy  also  hit  hard  at  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trib-  mission  speed 

the  policy  of  Stars  &  Stripes  in  une.  received  the  first  radionic  _.  Tx^iKxx,,], 

SM^erfo!  tfi-a'rrd  1.?“ 

Xx  c„„3m.x  ...  _  S’, 

right.  He  got  a  little  out  of  are  going  to  find  out  all  about  it.  .  . 

at  the  end  of  the  war  as  There  is  no  doubt  that  radio  is  .  A  facsimile  recorder  to  be 
did  the  troops  of  every  other  constantly  developing.  FM,  tele-  installed  in  the  Tribunes  Public 
nation.  He  drank  a  little  too  vision,  facsimile  are  all  new.  Service^  office,  at  1  S.  Dearborn 

much,  ran  around  a  little  too  We  can’t  resist  these  advances.  Street,  m  Chicago  s  Loop,  where 

Much  with  the  wrong  kind  of  We’ve  got  to  go  with  them.  ^ectators  will  be  able  to  see  it 
girls,  but  Joe  had  been  trained  “Facsiniile  may  prove  too  operation, 
for  several  years  in  the  fine  art  costly.  ’The  recorders  cost  more  Stewart  Owen,  news  editor  at 
of  killing,  and  one  doesn’t  re-  than  $400  new  and  the  paper  the  Tribune,  is  editing  the  three- 
concile  red-blooded  young  men,  used  for  the  printing  is  expen-  times-a-week  facsimile  edition. 
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Paul  Bellamy 

and  the  cowardly.  Generally 
speaking  good  soldiers  do  not 
get  into  trouble  with  their  offi¬ 
cers. 

“In  other  words,  I  think  the 
command  of  the  armies  was  too 
soft  after  the  war.  The  Stars  & 
Stripes,  for  example,  carried 
squawks  from  soldiers  which  in 
any  other  war  would  have  led 
to  guard  house  sentences  or 
court  martial.  But  the  policy 
this  time  was  to  encourage  this 
sort  of  thing  and  insubordina¬ 
tion  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

“Lest  anyone  think  that  what 
I  am  advocating  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
may  I  add  that  I  don’t  think  an 
army  paper  has  anything  to  do 
with  fre^om  of  the  press,  and 
it  should  not  have. 

“It  is  an  organ  of  the  army. 
The  free  press  is  the  press  that 
exists  outside  the  orbit  of  the 
army,  and  can  safely  be  trusted 
to  guard  against  undue  hard¬ 
ship  visited  on  enlisted  men  or 
undue  arrogance  assumed  by 
the  officer  class.  If  this  be 
heresy,  make  the  most  of  it. 

“I  am  tremendously  in  favor 
of  our  army  and  want  it  to  be 
the  best.” 

Not  Full  Production 

Mr.  Bellamy  described  the  de¬ 
struction  of  German  factories 
and  industrial  resources  and  the 
stripping  of  many  of  her  plants. 
He  related  the  feeble  effort  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  beaten,  hungry 
and  leaderless  people  to  start 
the  industrial  machine  and  of 
their  slight  success. 

“It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  German  industry  has  not 
got  off  dead  center,”  he  said. 
“In  fact  one  could  almost  main¬ 
tain  the  thesis  that  there  is  no 
German  industry  worthy  of  the 
name,”  and  he  then  took  issue 
with  some  recent  dispatches 
from  Europe. 

‘"That  is  why  it  is  so  sUly  for 
some  correspondents  to  send  out 
stories,  as  has  been  done,  that 
Germany  is  now  in  the  full  flood 
of  production.  ’The  next  time 
you  read  statements  like  that, 
don’t  pay  any  attention  to  them 
because  they  just  aren’t  true.” 

During  his  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Germany,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  found  those  causes  for  his 
sharp  criticism  of  newshandling 
by  some  correspondents,  and 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


problems  of  Readjustment 
Discussed  By— and  For— Vets 


Dr.  Rusk  Agrees  on  Many  Points 
Raised  By  Men — 'Condition  Red' 

By  William  Reed 

jHCN  a  war  veteran  returns  ample,  Paul  B.  Zimmerman, 
to  bij  old  newspaper  Job,  he  sports  editor.  Lot  Angeles  Timet 
jeodi  (1)  a  position  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  had  spent  most  of 
at  utilize  his  service*learned  his  Army  service  overseas  and 
oillf  and  training,  and  (2)  pa*  had  been  unable  to  keep  up 
■jaco  and  understanding  on  the  with  the  sports  news.  G^rge 
port  of  his  employer.  Coleman,  Des  Moines  Register, 

Tbeoe  were  the  suggestions  stated,  “On  the  whole  it  was 
ude  most  frequently  on  ques-  quite  easv  to  slip  back  into  the 
uoonaires  sent  by  Eoitor  &  Pub-  old  routine,  but  my  principal 
jflB  to  ex-GIs  wiho  are  now  trouble  was  getting  abreast  of 
adjusting  to  a  civilian  news*  local  events  which  had  tran* 
piper  environment.  The  same  spired  during  my  absence  and 
advice  was  given  by  Dr.  How-  had  bearing  on  current  local 
aid  A.  Rusk,  associate  editor  matters.” 

“  veteran-  affairs.  Hard  to  SottU  Down 

Yw  York  Times,  and  formerly  n..  ,  . 

iW  of  the  Convalescent  Train-  -  spoke  of  difficulties  in 


M  Division,  O^e  of  the  Air  |?i*7^**®*  work  habits, 

^eon,  AAF  Victor  A.  Modeer,  advertising 

Other  recommendations  made  j  j 

a  employers  of  veterans  by  ex-  **J*’’f**  Gazette,  stat^. 
GIi  were  to  allow  the  veterans  .  * .  “  jrot^ble  in  Arming  the 

a  work  out  for  themselves  psy-  work.  The  average 

chdogical  and  emotional  prob- 
iem,  to  attempt  to  give  veterans  uifflcult  as  a  rule, 
higher  salaries  than  those  they  „  Arnold  Goldberg,  city  editor, 
emed  previously,  to  give  them  ® ^  \  Evening 

1  brighter  outlook  for  the  fu-  w^’Y® 

ture  and  to  keep  them  close  to  j’  H  difficult  to 

the  office  for  awhile  “where  ^  when  I  start 

•Jiejr  won't  be  bothered  by  a  lot  ."'y 

of  questions  which  keep  bring-  “^®s  nies  back  to  Incidents  that 

ini  the  war  back  to  their  cropP«d  up  while  in  the  Army, 

jimdj."  and  I  have  to  lay  down  my 

Be  Genuine  pencil,  light  mjr  pipe  and  start 

“”ASer*ex-^I  spoke  of  the 
pleaded  tendency  that  he  and  other  vet- 
rmr  o*  re-flghtlng  the  war 

emotion^  during  office  hours,  and  another 
SLi^thtn  said  that  he  found  that  the  serv- 

icemen  on  his  newspaper  were 
a**p*i^  forming  cliques,  excluding  other 

dJSSi  members  of  the  staff. 

Kt  Two  ex-GIs  wrote  bitterly 

m  about  the  reception  they  got  in 

eniM  probleim  vet-  their  old  offices  and  the  general 

attitude  of  the  homefolk?.  The 
Sttest  ®”t  said.  “I  found  those  who 

aot^tlons.  replaced  service  people  antagon- 

br  wteran.  Istlc  to  their  wrt^  and  very 

SdWn  tn  nearly  _  intolerant  of  any  need 


fhan  “  that  I  had  to  fight  tooth  and 

th.^  75«  retu^^n^  to*th  ^®  *^®t  tiack  to  where  I  was 

jobs  thev  had  when  I  volunteered,  that  I’m 

*1?  ®  ®"^f‘®f  not  back  there  yet  and  prbb- 
better  lohs  others  received  ably  won’t  ever  achieve  it.  and 
IV  ^  *  ui  will  be  forced  to  quit  and  start 

problem  some  place  else.” 

mentioned  most  frequently  in  u  *.u-  *  * 

4*  questionnaires  was  the  dlffl-  ^^®  this  state- 

of  settling  down  to  the  ^®®  *^*1'*' 

routine  of  the  average  *^^®  who  had  not  been  to 
%  room.  The  veterans  com-  expect  understanding 

PWaed  of  “anti  in  thl  pantl!”  ®>-  ^rrwnihetic  respon^.  The 
This  was  just  as  pr^alent  "ome  front  cannot  understand 
Jfflong  those  who  had  returned  ^®''^  tough  it  was. 
to  big-city  dailies  as  those  who  Housing  problems  and  the 
**re  working  on  small  town  tendency  of  the  ex-GI  to  drink 
"wspapers.  Most  of  those  who  *oo  much  were  also  listed, 
^this  problem,  however,  had  Rusk  told  K&P  that  most  of 
ww  combat  service.  these  difficulties  were  general 

]^t'curr®ntly  with  their  prob-  and  could  normally  be  expected 
*>0  of  "settling  down”  the  ex-  during  the  early  period  of  re- 
.“J^^ported  that  they  were  adjustment  of  the  ex-service- 
on  their  work.  For  ex-  man.  He  lumped  most  of  the 
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problems  pointed  up  in  the 
E&P  Survey  as  “Condition  Red.” 

"If  you  walk  across  the  street 
and  a  car  comes  suddenly  and 
almost  hits  you  and  you  jump 
out  of  the  way,  what  happens  to 
you?  In  the  first  place,  some¬ 
thing  gives  you  power  to  jump, 
tremendous  power  temporarily. 
You  have  given  yourself  a  shot 
of  adrenalin.  What  is  the 
physiological  effect? 

“A  minute  or  two  later,  you 
break  out  in  a  cold  sweat,  your 
hands  tremble,  your  knees  are 
weak,  your  pulse  is  fast  and 
your  heart  pounds.  That  is  the 
adrenalin  reaction. 

“Multiply  it  by  two  or  ten  or 
a  hundred  times  a  day  for  weeks 
or  months  or  years  and  add  to 
that  the  sort  of  feeling  you  had 
when  you  first  went  to  college, 
the  first  week  you  were  home¬ 
sick  and  you  couldn’t  eat  and 
sleep,  and  put  it  all  together, 
anything  you  felt  and  multiply 
it  by  a  hundred  times,  and  that 
is  ‘condition  red.’  ” 

Interestingly  enough,  although 
the  E  &  P  survey  was  admittedly 
limited  in  scope,  the  suggestions 
that  the  ex-GIs  made  to  em¬ 
ployers  who  wish  to  help  their 
veterans  readjust  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  made  by 
Rusk. 

“Let  the  veterans  alone;  give 
them  a  chance  to  readjust  them¬ 
selves.”  answered  one  veteran 
to  the  question.  What  suggestion 
would  you  make  to  guide  em¬ 
ployers  in  reinstating  service¬ 
men  to  jobs? 

Rusk  agrees,  “First  of  all.” 
he  said,  “it  is  important  for  the 
veteran  to  realize  that,  barring 
service  disability,  he  is  his  own 
best  doctor. 

“The  best  antidote  for  his 
emotional  tension  is  exercise — 
hard  physical  exertion  at  some¬ 
thing  he  enjoys  doing,  such  as 
handball,  hunting,  etc.  .  .  .  His 
normal  civilian  interests  must 
be  reawakened  and  his  moti¬ 
vation  restored.  He  must  learn 
to  identify  himself  again  with 
his  civilian  world — his  family, 
his  girl  friend,  politics,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  favorite  baseball 
club.” 

Patience  and  Understanding 

Half  of  the  vets  who  returned 
the  questionnaires  emphasized 
the  need  of  “patience”  and 
“understanding”  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  while  the  ex- 
serviceman  is  readjusting. 

"Have  patience,”  wrote  Mo¬ 
deer.  “Adjustment  to  a  civil¬ 
ian  status  from  military  life  is 
more  difficult  than  to  a  military 
status  from  a  civilian.” 

“Servicemen  reinstated  to 
jobs  should  be  handled  with  as 
few  orders  as  possible,”  stated 
M.  L.  Russell,  citv  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Caldwell  (Ida.) 
News-Tribune.  “He  has  had 
enough  orders.  He  will  request 
more  advice  than  he  did  for¬ 
merly.  but  resents  the  ‘do  this, 
do  that,  hurry  up’  attitude. 
Handle  him  gently,  and  he'll 


$10,000  for  API 

Trustee*  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  received  a  gih  of 
$10,000  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  week  for 
the  American  Press  Iiutitute, 
it  was  oimounced  by  Floyd 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Institute. 
This  sum  brings  to  opfnoxi- 
mately  $160,000  the  fund  for 
the  Institute,  which  will  con¬ 
duct  seminars  for  newspaper 
men  begiiming  in  September. 
The  money  has  been  given  by 
34  donors. 

square  away.  Handle  him 
roughly  and  ihe’ll  bristle  up.  He 
has  been  handled  that  way  when 
he  had  to  take  It.  Now  he 
doesn’t  have  to.” 

Rusk  offered  the  same  ad¬ 
vice:  “The  serviceman  can  do 
much  to  readjust  himself,  but 
while  he  is  doing  so,  he  will 
need  some  time  and  sympathetic 
understanding  by  those  closest 
to  hhn.”" 

Many  of  the  statements  on 
the  questionnaires  recommend¬ 
ed  that  employers  try  to  use  the 
war-learned  skills  and  training 
the  vets  obtained. 

Edward  E.  Wilcox,  special 
writer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  suggested  that  "em¬ 
ployers  may  profit  by  learning 
in  detail  the  man’s  experience 
in  the  service.  Many  employes 
have  packed  into  a  few  years 
war  service  the  equivalent  of 
many  years’  routine  newspaper 
work  around  the  county  court¬ 
house,  police  station,  etc.” 

Rusk  referred  E  &  P  to  a  talk 
made  on  this  subject  by  Wallace 
B.  Donham,  Dean,  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  recommends  that  in¬ 
dustry  search  for  its  future 
leaders  in  the  ranks  of  war  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  demonstrated 
leadership  ability  in  the  armed 
forces.  Donham  suggests  that 
such  men  be  given  better  pay 
than  their  skills  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  business  would  normally 
demand  and  then  train  the  men 
to  be  executives. 

In  addition  to  the  general 
quality  of  leadership,  specific 
skills  acquired  in  the  service 
should  be  given  consideration. 
Rusk  believes.  “But,  of  course, 
he  qualified,  “these  skills  should 
be  of  the  kind  that  will  At  ^e 
man  to  do  a  more  responsible 
Job  than  the  one  he  had  when 
he  left.” 

The  E  &  P  survey  also  pointed 
out  that  not  all  servicemen  have 
problems.  Elbert  Hawkins, 
news  editor,  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus,  stated  that  he  “found 
no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  r^ 
adjusting  to  life  as  a  civilian. 
He  had  spent  three  years  In 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians. 

Ray  Wieland,  veterans’  and 
aviation  editor,  Minneopoll* 
Tribune,  said  his  readjustment 
was  “easy”  and  added  that  he 
had  received  “excellent  treat¬ 
ment,  higher  salary  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  all  consideration  and 
more  than  a  vet  could  have  In 
the  little  things  and  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  return  welcome.” 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


P.  R.  Ad  Agency  Man 
Gives  Plant-City  ‘How’ 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


FRXO  RUDGE,  who  runs  an 

advertising  agency  by  that 
name,  believes  plant-city  adver¬ 
tising  is  here  to  stay— or,  if  it 
isn't  it  should  be.  So  he  has 
made  a  thoroughgoing  study  of 
it  and  has  put  between  Plexiglas 
and  leatherette  covers  a  rather 
complete  documentation  of  the 
medium’s  purposes,  problems, 
strategies  and  accomplishments 
to  date— plus  a  few  of  his  own 
entries  in  the  “how-to-do”  col¬ 
umn. 

Kudge,  who  organized  Fred 
Rudge,  Inc.,  about  a  year  ago 
with  public  relations  accounts 
his  chief  aim,  lays  out  in  graphic 
form  the  basic  structure  and 
strategy  of  a  plant-city  cam¬ 
paign.  Step-by-step,  it  proceeds 
thus: 


Campaign  Groundworic 

1.  Conference  of  officials  and 
higher  supervisors  to  outline 
basic  policy  and  determine  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  procedure. 

X  Assignment  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  clarification  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  policy. 

3.  Detailed  study  of  employe 
relations  and  conditions  to  de¬ 
termine  trends,  causes  and  atti¬ 
tudes. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  definite 
program  to  assure  systematic  ef¬ 
fort. 

5.  Approval  of  program  to 
assure  complete  acceptance  by 
top  management 

6.  Meeting  of  supervisors  to 
explain  program  and  solicit  co¬ 
operation. 

7.  Announcement  of  program 
on  bulletin  boards,  in  house  or- 
gaiu,  in  meetings. 

8.  Commencement  of  e  ra  - 
ploye  relations  work,  including 
plant-city  advertising. 

By  extension,  that  program 
would  appear  to  be  a  go<^  work¬ 
ing  outline  for  liaison  between 
newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  local  industries,  for, 
says  Riidge  in  the  formal  pre¬ 
sentation,  “One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  overlooked 
means  of  influencing  employe 
thinking  is  through  the  use  of 
paid  advertising  in  local  news¬ 
papers.”  His  reasons  are: 


win  employe  and  community 
understanding  on  a  number  of 
issues. 

2.  By  individual  companies — 
designed  to  amplify  or  correct 
opinion  on  specific  issues. 

3.  Collaborative  campaigns 
by  several  companies,  plus  re¬ 
tail,  financial  and  labor  ele¬ 
ments. 

4.  Collaborative  campaigns 
by  all  of  local  industry  to  create 
better  understanding  of  the 
economic  usefulness  of  business 
to  the  community. 

Ads  typical  of  each  of  the 
four  categories  are  repro¬ 
duced  and  their  specific  pur¬ 
poses  are  as  widely  varied  as 
the  number  of  companies  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  layouts  are 
annual  reports  in  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage,  descriptions  of  working 
conditions  and  products,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  workers,  discussions 
of  strike  issues,  etc. 

Firms  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  represent^,  their  distribu¬ 
tions  ranging  from  local  to  na¬ 
tional.  Community  -  wide  proj¬ 
ects  are  illustrated  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  and  Streator,  IlL, 
exploits,  reported  at  length  in 
E&P. 

Some  100  plant-city  campaigns 
are  noted  and/or  analyzed  in 
Rudge’s  presentation.  Photo¬ 
static  reproductions  of  ads  pre¬ 
sent  a  large  variety  of  themes, 
copy  and  layouts.  Rudge’s  ac¬ 
cent  is  on  editorial  sprightliness, 
with  particular  regard  for  car¬ 
toon  treatments,  in  strip,  panel 
and  "Believe  It  or  Not”  style. 

In  sum,  the  Rudge  presenta¬ 
tion  gives  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  plant-city  advertis¬ 
ing  has  developed  during  the 
last  five  years  and  the  lessons 
learned  to  date. 


He  Gets  Around 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  cartoon 
character  with  the  light  bulb 
nose  used  by  many  U.  S.  elec¬ 
tric  companies  in  their  adver¬ 
tising,  has  recently  been  nos¬ 
ing  his  way  into  the  news  col¬ 
umns  as  welL  Two  editorial 
cartoons  in  the  Richmond  (Vo.) 
Times-Dispatch  concerning  the 
settlement  oi  the  Virginia  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Power  Co.  strike  pictured 
Reddy  as  the  company  repre¬ 
sentative  and  a  small  sketch 
oi  Reddy  accompanied  on  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  on  the  annual  report 
issued  by  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  Reddy  also  rated 
another  "plug"  in  a  write-up 
oi  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Go,  in  Charlie  Leyden's  "Real 
E-stating  It"  column  in  the 
Miami  Daily  News. 


Gen.  Doolittle 
Given  Plaque 
By  N.  Y.  Ad  Club 


The  Achievement  Award  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Na* 
York  was  presented  this  wmk 
to  Lt.  Gen.  James  DooHtfla  d 
the  first  meeting  presided  o?ir 
by  the  club's  new  president,  if 
gene  S.  Thomas,  sales  rnanag* 
Bamberger  Broadcasting  Serv 
ice  (WOR). 

The  inscribed  plaque  sh 
presented  by  Lowell  Thonaa, 
past  president  of  the  dub.  0g|f 
two  of  the  living  past  presidank 
— 14  in  all — were  absent 

The  new  president  reeeivai 
an  ivory  arid  silver  mouatad 
gavel  from  the  retiring  preai, 
dent,  Allan  T.  Preyer,  channaa 
of  the  board,  Morse  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agmcy, 

Mr.  Thomas  was  forinerif 
manager,  Atwater  Kent  Foun^ 
tion  auditions  of  the  air.  Be* 
fore  that  he  was  a  feature  writer 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  Herald. 


C^ampal^nd  and  ^yd'ccounh 

— By  Betty  Feetel 


Newspaper's  Value 

1.  'The  favorable  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  your 
plant  will  vitally  affect  the 
thinking  of  your  employes;  2. 
The  favorable  attitude  of  the 
family  of  your  employe  will 
even  more  vitally  affect  his 
thinking. 

The  types  of  plant-city  cam¬ 
paigns  suggested  by  Rudge  can 
probably  1^  tailor^  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  almost  any  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  country.  Four  cam¬ 
paigns  that  be  considers  most 
feasible  and  desirable  are: 

1.  By  individual  compaiUea — 
designed  to  state  the  facts  and 


State  Campaigns 
TOURIST,  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  advertising  by 
the  States  is  very  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  pre-war  level. 

According  to  a  revised  listing 
of  appropriations  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  Chicago,  39  states 
will  use  their  own  funds  for 
their  promotions.  Among  the 
others,  Montana  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  are  advertised  by  state¬ 
wide  semi-official  agencies;  Ala¬ 
bama,  California,  Maryland,  and 
Texas  are  being  publicized  by 
local  communities  and  private 
groups.  Neither  Delaware, 
Georgia  nor  Nebraska  engage  in 
advertising  or  report  local  and 
private  programs. 

Leading  in  appropriations  is 
still  Florida,  with  $500,000  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Other 
generous  funds  have  been 
voted  by  Pennsylvania  ($811,000 
for  1945-47);  Utah  ($600,000, 
1945-47);  Michigan  ($500,000, 
1945-47);  New  York  ($400,000 
for  one  year). 


More  on  Dated  Tires 

USING  325  dailies  and  weeklies 
the  Dayton  Rubber  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  releasing  the  second  phase 
of  its  campaign  on  its  new 
"dated”  tires.  The  initial  cam¬ 
paign,  conducted  during  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April,  was 
shown  by  field  surveys  to  be 
highly  successful,  the  company 
reports.  A  few  more  news¬ 
papers  have  been  added  to  the 
schedule  of  the  new  campaign 
whirii  will  run  through  July. 
The  series  includes  60  insertions 
averaging  400  lines  apiece. 
Copy  a^in  stresses  that  dated 
tires  “give  you  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  that  you  are  buying  the 
latest  .  .  .  the  best.”  Space  is 
provided  for  the  dealer’s  name 
at  the  bottom  of  each  ad.  A 
direct  mailing  piece  has  also 
been  prepared.  The  agency  is 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleve¬ 
land  office. 


lively  little  cartoon  figure,  in 
their  advertising,  etc.,  a  l^ 
minute  technicolor  short,  “Reddy 
Made  Magic.”  In  support  «[ 
this  film — so  that  the  companiei 
can  let  it  be  known  Reddy’s  in 
town  —  the  Service  also  oftei 
five  good-sized  newspaper  mats. 


I.  Miller  Apologia 
IN  AN  AD  in  local  newspapen 
this  week  I.  Miller  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  with  three  Manhattan  dioe 
stores,  present  their  "Apologii 
on  a  shoestring”  for  being  “just 
a  guy  who  couldn’t  say  yee." 
The  gist  of  the  copy  is:  "W* 
were  the  salesmen  >^th  a  maxi’ 
mum  of  energy  and  a  minimom 
of  shoes  .  .  .  and  after  saying 
‘no’  so  many  times  a  day  w« 
were  likely  to  take  on  a  tone 
that  soimded  more  like  ‘no,  no 
a  thousand  times  no!’  Now, 
things  are  changing.” 


Don  Q  Biun 


SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  distrib¬ 
utor  of  Don  Q  Rum  has  just 
released  the  largest  campaign  in 
Don  Q’s  history.  On  schedule 
are  approximately  30  news¬ 
papers  in  key  U.  S.  cities,  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  trade 
papers.  Ads  of  375  lines  will 
run  regularly  throughout  Au¬ 
gust  and  then  appear  again 
starting  in  November.  General 
theme  of  the  campaign  is  that 
Don  Q  “gives  the  golden  touch 
to  your  favorite  drink.”  Camp- 
bell-Ewald,  Eastern  Division,  is 
the  agency. 


Starring  Reddy 

REDDY  KILOWATT  SERVICE. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City, 
offers  memter  power  companies 
who  use  Reddy  Kilowatt,  the 


Campaign  Briefs 
ADVER’nSING  for  La  R«e 
hedge  trimmer  is  scheduled  by 
John  L.  James  Co.  in  a  few  key 
city  new^apers  including  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune,  PWl* 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Chrir 
tian  Science  Monitor  as  well  n 
in  the  American  Weekly  Group, 
and  the  TTiis  Week  Group.  The 
agency  is  S.  Duane  Lyon,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Three  special  sailiM 
notices  of  the  French  Line  ship 
He  de  France  from  Boston  to 
Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
have  been  slated  for  newspaper* 
in  60  U.  S.  cities  and  Canada- 
Via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.  . .  • 
Newspapers  in  selected  maritek 
are  on  the  new  schedule  t<* 
Martini  &  Rossi  vermouths  dir 
tribute  in  the  U.  S.  by  W.  A 
Taylor  &  Co.  Magazines  too. 
The  Mency  is  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Co.,  New  York. 
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PUUTZER  PRIZE  CARTOONIST  SIZES  UP  SOME  CURRENT  EVENTS 


U.  S.  Newscast  Plans 
Are  Termed  Essential 


WASHINGTON— The  State  De¬ 
partment’s  program  for  world¬ 
wide  information  service  was 
termed  essential  when  three 
newspaper  executives  appeared 
this  week  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  trio  —  Wilbur  Forrest, 
president  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Ralph  McGill, 
alitor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Coutitution  and  consultant  to 
the  State  Department,  and  Mark 
Ethridge,  publisher  of  the 
Losiarille  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour- 
mI— recently  returned  from 
overseas  inspections  and 
pounded  their  statements  on 
personal  observations,  they  said. 
Feirest  Mentions  Compromise 
The  committee  is  considering 
legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  world  information  service 
which  the  State  Department 
now  operates  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  an  Executive  Order. 
The  House  has  appropriated 
110.000,000  for  that  purpose  and 
Senate  action  is  awaited;  unless 
the  enabling  legislation  is 
P*»ed,  the  appropriation  will 
be  extinguished. 

The  House  Rules  Committee 
on  several  occasions  has  refused 
to  report  the  measure  to  the 
Ooor  for  action  until  newspaper 
publishers’  views  have  been 
beard,  and  the  appearance  of 
Forrest,  McGill  and 
Sthrklge  was  responsive  to  that 
demand. 

Speaking  extemporaneously, 
of  the  newsmen  gave  back¬ 
ing  to  the  legislation.  Mr.  For- 
fe*t  offered  a  modification  of 
«e  general  plan,  suggesting 
that  no  spot  news  should  be 


written  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  he  placed  that  propo¬ 
sition  on  two  grounds:  1.  That 
no  government  employe  could 
be  expected  to  retain  his  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  treatment  of  news. 
2.  That  foreign  writers  would 
be  certain  to  attribute  such 
copy  to  “the  propaganda  bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Government’’  and 
lessen  its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  McGill  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  free 
press  in  the  United  States  but 
assured  the  committee  freedom 
would  not  be  lost  by  endorsing 
the  State  Department  plan.  He 
cited  as  analgous,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  which, 
he  pointed  out,  is  government- 
owned  but  highly  respected  as  a 
free  instrument  of  expression. 

McGill  described  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  attitude  as  “ridiculous 
— the  result  of  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  in  which  altruism 
doesn’t  appear.”  He  suggested 
the  press  associations  abandon 
their  “prima  donna  attitude,” 
sell  their  services  and  stop  quar¬ 
reling  about  “who  is  the  Ma¬ 
hatma  of  the  free  press.” 

Mr.  McGill,  who  was  the  most 
critical  of  press  association  at¬ 
titude,  expressed  his  high  re¬ 
gard  for  Kent  Cooper  of  AP 
and  Hugh  Baillie  of  U.P.,  but 
accused  their  organizations  of 
obstructing  a  vital  governmental 
function,  remarking:  “I  doubt  if 
God  has  appointed  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 
He  told  of  his  world  tours  in 
the  interest  of  free  flow  of  news 
and  assured  the  committee  the 
service  is  essential. 

The  Atlanta  editor  detailed 
the  story  of  efforts  made  to 
bring  about  some  agreement  by 


which  press  association  copy 
could  be  made  available  to  the 
State  Department,  either  for 
transmission  in  the  form  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Department  and 
with  attribution  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  prepared  it,  or  as 
background  material  on  which 
government  writers  could  build 
their  broadcasts.  No  plan  was 
acceptable  to  both  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  press  associations. 

Mr.  Ethridge  described  the 
views  of  the  newsgathering 
agencies  as  unrealistic.  He  said 
the  services  take  the  position 
they  can  supply  service  di¬ 
rectly,  but  the  publisher  de¬ 
clared,  on  the  basis  of  repor- 
torial  missions  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  for  President  Truman, 
this  cannot  be  done.  There  are 
countries  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
tered  by  the  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  he  explained.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  the  wire 
services  have  seen  fit  to  adopt 
“so  smug  an  attitude.”  They  are 
he  said,  “exceedingly  smug  in 
their  assumption  they  are  the 
sole  possessors  of  purity.” 

In  addition  to  advocating  the 
policy,  Mr.  Forrest  urged  a 
larger  appropriation  than  the 
House  has  made.  $19,000,000  or¬ 
iginally  budgeted  by  the  State 
Department  is  necessary  if  the 
story  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  carried  to  all  corners  of  the 
world,  he  insisted. 

Seeking  to  allay  fears  that 
news  funneled  out  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  will  not  be  factual. 
Mr.  McGiU  said  a  guaranty  of 
objectivity  could  be  written  by 
appointing  a  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  “ride  herd”  on  the 
newsrooms  of  the  Department. 
■ 

Meetings  Opened 

Maduon,  Wis. — Because  of  the 
intercession  and  interest  of  Al- 
dric  Revell,  Madison  Capital 
Times  reporter,  Wisconsin  Emer¬ 
gency  Board  meetings  will  be 
open  to  the  press. 


Benton  Advisers 
To  Evaluate 
U.  S.  Programs 

A  special  committee  to  advise 
the  State  Department  on  the 
content  of  international  ^ort- 
wave  broadcasting  of  the  United 
States  met  in  New  York,  May  13 
with  William  Benton,  assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  group  will  appraise  the 
content  of  the  overseas  “Voice 
of  America”  broadcasting,  in 
terms  of  quality,  effectiveness 
and  objectivity. 

The  first  meeting  was  spent 
in  distributing  background,  re¬ 
search  material  and  assigning 
specific  fields  of  study  to  each 
of  the  members. 

The  next  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  June. 

The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal;  Don  Francisco,  vicopresi- 
dent  and  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune; 
Roy  E.  Larson,  president.  Time. 
Inc.;  Prof.  Harold  Lasswell,  Yale 
University;  Sterling  Fisher,  as¬ 
sistant  public  service  counselor. 
National  Broadcasting  Company; 
the  Rev.  Robert  I.  Oaimon, 
president,  Fordham  University, 
and  Edward  R.  Murrow,  vice- 
president,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System. 

Consultants  are:  Philip 

Cohen,  supervisor  of  radio  and 
television,  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan 
Advertising  .^ency,  formerly 
director,  American  ^oadcasting 
Station  in  Europe  and  formerly 
radio  director,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  Victor  Himt, 
ipoUcy  coordinator.  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Information  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations,  Department  of 
State. 
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RIPENING  GRAPES  OF  WRATH 


H-BOMB 


LAST  TIME  PARIS  SEES  ME 


(Ihree  cartoons  of  the  week  by  Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times.) 


THE  PARTY  LINE 


Honor  Thy 
Theme  for 

By  Charles  H.  Carson 

POOR  OLD  DAD!  .  .  .  Again  his 
day  (June  16th)  comes  to  the 
front!  Tty  as  they  may  not  to 
be  too  commercial  .  .  .  good 
sounding  slogans  .  .  .  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  "Father’s  Day”  is  BIG 
business!  Theme  this  year: 
“Honor  Our  Veterans.  Give 
Thanks  This  Father’s  Day!"  The 
idea:  To  give  veterans  a  break 
in  getting  scarce  merchandise 
says  the  Father's  Day  Council! 
Since  the  b^inning  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  in  IflSS  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  400%  in  business 
for  the  event!  This  year  the 
Council  is  spending  $75  thousand 
to  promote.  It  all  boils  down  to 
a  slogan  used  last  year  by  the 
Broadway  Department  Store 
(Los  Angeles)  .  .  .  “SHOP  FOR 
POP!”  ...  so  use  your  own  best 
judgment! 

0  0  0 

CALLING  GER’TIE!  .  .  .  Always 
something  new,  and  now  a 
run  on  the  "garter  wardrobe!" 
Started  in  1942  when  they  needed 
something  to  sell  in  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  .  .  .  now  getting 
stronger  with  big  sales  ...  a 
garter  for  every  kind  of  an  oc¬ 
casion!  Says  Hosiery  &  Under¬ 
wear  Review  (if  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  us)  .  .  .  “A  tailored  garter 
for  street  wear,  a  pastel  frill  for 
the  boudoir,  then  sophistication 
and  glamour  for  the  evening." 
One  manufacturer  starting  out 
with  no  accounts  in  19^  now 
boasts  a  total  of  750  active  ones! 
Last  year  the  average  store  sold 
about  a  hundred  dozen  .  .  .  in¬ 
creasing  orders  this  year.  Prices 
range  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  .  .  . 
about  three  dozen  different 
styles  .  .  .  from  a  lace  bridal  pair 
with  a  heart  and  key  design 
...  to  a  black  lace  couple  with 
YES  embroidered  on  one  and 
NO  on  the  other  .  .  .  lettered  in 
gold!  You  take  it  from  there, 
brother! 

•  •  • 

NOT  ALL  “SOXERS”  ...  are 
Sinatra  fans!  Another  trend 
due  to  the  hosiery  shortage 
shows  that  grandmas  are  going 
in  for  bobby-sox!  Reports  one 
store:  “We  formerly  overlooked 
the  older  woman  as  a  potential 
sports  hose  customer.  Today  age 
makes  no  difference!  White  will 
predominate  in  colors  .  .  .  but 
with  some  lime  and  orange  says 
the  trade.  What  no  apricot? 

0  0  0 

BUTTON  .  .  .  BUTTON!  ...  Not 
who  has  them,  but  everybody 
wants  them!  Many  stores  using 
extra  space  to  promote,  for  they 
are  being  used  not  only  as  an 
accessory  for  garments  .  .  .  but 
to  trim  hats,  make  into  earrings, 
bracelets,  other  kinds  of  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry!  You  have  a  but¬ 
ton  collector  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Suggest  a  promotion  with 
a  showing  of  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  offering  prizes  for  most 


Father 

Veterans 

unusual  use  .  .  .  things  made 
from  buttons  .  .  .  ties  in  with 
everything  in  the  notion  depart¬ 
ment! 

0  0  0 

SUPERSTITIOUS?  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  customers  of  your  ac¬ 
counts  may  be!  Reports  The  Dry 
Goods  Journal  .  .  .  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  believes  it  is  bad  luck  to 
start  working  on  a  sewing  proj¬ 
ect  the  latter  part  of  the  week! 
Cohen  Bros,  found  this  out  .  .  . 
promotes  items  in  their  notion 
department  on  Monday’s  only! 
Tip  off  your  woman’s  editor  to  a 
good  feature  .  .  .  have  her  make 
a  street  survey  finding  out  what 
women  shoppers  think  about 
starting  a  sewing  project  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Then  go  after  one  of  your 
accounts  and  tie  him  up  for  a 
weekly  series  of  notion  adver¬ 
tisements  running  on  Monday. 
You  can  probably  use  some 
space  the  first  of  the  week! 

0  0  0 

HELPING  HAND  .  .  .  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  doctors  .  .  . 
your  druggist  will  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  suggestion!  By  the  end 
of  this  year  50,000  medical  offi¬ 
cers  will  have  been  separated 
from  the  armed  forces!  A  list 
of  those  released  has  been,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  published,  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  For  ethical  rea¬ 
sons  they  can’t  advertise  .  .  .  but 
do  have  to  get  a  new  start!  Your 
druggist  or  some  other  account 
can  publish  their  names  .  .  .  run 
editorial  promotion  pointing  out 
their  problems.  It’s  a  GOOD  . . . 
good-will  producer  all  around! 

*  •  • 

CHANGES  BEING  MADE  .  .  . 

in  your  super-markets!  They 
are  starting  out  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  meaning  more  space 
for  you  .  .  .  different  copy  writ¬ 
ing!  To  show  the  trend  Wein- 
garten’s  (Houston,  Tex.)  have 
opened  what  they  advertise  as  a 
HOME  CENTER!  Slogan:  “Ev¬ 
erything  Needed  For  Home  And 
Family!”  Selling:  housewares, 
hardware  and  paint,  electrical 
appliances  small  and  large,  china 
and  glassware,  sewing  machines, 
men’s  work  clothing,  men’s  and 
women’s  furnishings,  children’s 
clothing,  linens  and  domestics. 

0  0  0 

NEW  ’TUNES  .  .  .  being  played 
in  the  merchandising  of  your 
music  stores,  others  handling 
records!  The  non-breakables 
now  on  the  market!  Another 
new  angle  is  the  illustrated  disc 
.  .  .  showing  on  the  face,  pic¬ 
tures  and  autographs  of  orches¬ 
tra  leaders,  instrumentalists, 
scenes  that  tie  in  with  the  title! 
Watch  for  a  hobby-bug  on  these 
from  the  hep-cats!  They  won’t 
be  content  until  they  have  every 
one  from  the  old  timers  like 
Cl’ff  Edwards  down  to  that  of 
Phil  Harris’  daughter  with  her 
“One-zy — Two-zy!” 


Dallas  Promotes 
Its  Natural  Gas 

Dallas,  Tex. — Tying  in  with 
the  coal  story,  the  Dallas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  last  week 
spent  about  $5,000  for  full-page 
ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  and  half  pages 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  South¬ 
west’s  natural  gas  and  oil  re¬ 
sources. 

’The  copy  told  the  rest  of  the 
nation  how  the  “Dallas  South¬ 
west”  conducted  business  as 
usual  in  the  coal  crisis. 

Linotype  Plant 
Remains  Idle 

’The  shutdown  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  plant  in 
Brooklyn  went  into  the  80th  day 
this  week  after  members  of  Lo¬ 
cal  475  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  voted  1,485  to  1  to  re¬ 
ject  the  company’s  terms  for  re¬ 
sumption  of  contract  negotia¬ 
tions. 

’The  company  said  it  would  re¬ 
sume  negotiations  if  the  union 
would  agree  in  writing  to  per¬ 
mit  employes  outside  the  strik¬ 
ing  union  to  enter  the  plant, 
which  has  been  closed  since 
Feb.  28. 

The  machine  workers  have 
asked  for  an  increase  of  18V& 
cents  an  hour  and  a  union  shop. 
The  company  has  replied  it  can¬ 
not  grant  the  increase  without 
a  further  price  increase. 

■ 

Burton  Rascoe  Quits 
As  W-T  Drama  Critic 

After  four  years  as  drama 
critic  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Burton  Rascoe  has 
left  to  bring  his  autobiography 
through  its  second  volume  and 
to  work  on  the  book  of  a  mus¬ 
ical  comedy.  ’The  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  leaving,  he  said, 
was  the  rejection  of  two  un¬ 
favorable  reviews  by  Executive 
Editor  Lee  B.  Wood. 

Wood  refused  to  expand  his 
statement  that  Rascoe  had  left 
the  staff,  but  said  the  paper 
would  rely  for  the  present  on 
reviews  by  members  of  its 
drama  staff. 

Rascoe  is  a  former  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  editor  of  Johnson 
Features,  Inc. 


On  Advisory 
Committee 

E.  Franklin  Frazier,  professor 
of  Psychology  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wash.,  D,  C.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  public  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  CounciL  The  committee, 
which  now  totals  16,  has  been 
set  up  to  guide  the  council  in 
the  selection  of  public  service 
projects.  E  &  P,  May  11,  p.  22.) 


Army  Suspends 
Korean  Paper 
For  Slander 

A  three-weeks’  suspension  g 
the  Dai  Dong  Press,  organ  of  the 
Rightists,  has  been  ordered  In 
Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge,  eon- 
mander  of  United  States  foitn 
in  Korea,  it  was  reported  Mi; 
15  in  a  dispatch  to  the  N(« 
York  Times. 

(general  Hodge,  according  to 
Times  Correspondent  Ri^ 
J.  H.  Johnston,  accused  the 
paper  of  abusing  freedom  of  the 
press  and  slandering  membenef 
the  Allied  nations.  Hodge 
quoted  as  saying: 

‘”rhe  right  of  a  free  press  in¬ 
volves  reciprocal  obligatiou. 
These  obligations  are  not  ful¬ 
filled  when  an  organ  of  the  pns 
consistently  inflames  the  pdblie 
mind  with  falsehoods,  encoor 
ages  criminal  acts  or  abuses  ud 
libels  foreign  powers.” 

’The  suspended  paper  hid 
“failed  to  demonstrate  a  prope 
responsibility,”  Hodge  added. 

■ 

Swope  Terms  Repoitn 
Job  'A  Priestly  Colling' 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  las 
executive  editor  of  the  Nn 
York  World,  told  the  Socieb  of 
Silurians  at  the  44th  semi-sn- 
nual  reunion  May  11  that  he 
still  considers  the  newspaper 
business  “a  priestly  calling”  and 
there  is  need  for  more  old-fak- 
ioned  reporting  to  get  bdiind 
the  handouts. 

The  group,  which  includa 
veteran  New  York  City  new 
papermen,  inducted  Barry  Fsrii. 
editor-in-chief  of  Internatiooal 
News  Service,  into  honorary 
membership.  He  related  some 
of  his  personal  experiences  on  i 
tour  of  war  fronts. 

Edward  R.  Anker,  recently  re¬ 
tired  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  was  chosen 
as  president.  Others  elected 
are:  Vicepresidents,  Eugene  I 
Early,  Queens  Evening  Ntw$: 
Dwight  S.  Perrin,  Philadelpto 
Evening  Bulletin;  secretary 
Charles  Stolberg;  and  treasurer. 
Christie  R.  Bohnsack. 

■ 

Special  Ads  Prepared 
For  Nurse  Campaign 

A  series  of  advertisements 
urging  young  women  to  enter 
nurses  training  and  thus  to  hdf 
alleviate  the  critical  i)ersoonel 
need  in  hospitals  got  off  to  i 
start  in  New  York  City  new 
papers  this  week  under  sporsaor 
ship  of  the  Associated  Hogntil 
Service  (Blue  Cross  Plan). 

’The  campaign  is  being  under 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Advertising  Council.  Ads  w*" 
prepared  by  the  Council  volun¬ 
teer  agency,  J.  Walter  'Thompsoa 
and  Blue  Cross  is  handling  ftr 
duction  and  space  costs.  Mati 
and  copies  of  the  ads  are  beiX 
offered  to  the  other  86  Blue 
Cross  plans. 

In  addition,  the  Amerie* 
Hospital  Association  is  sendiM 
proofs  of  the  ads  to  local 
pitals  with  the  suggestion  th* 
they  also  give  advertising  HT 
port  to  the  cause. 
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IDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  May  II.  I*** 


The  customer  is  always  right,  he  said! 


This  is  fantastic — no  clerk  ever  pays  a 
courtesy  to  a  customer  any  more.  But 
there  he  was  before  me,  petite  as  you 
please.  I  must  be  dreaming,  I  thought. 

Nf>T  so  much  of  a  dream  any  more. 
Goods  are  coming  back.  There’ll  be 
polite  clerks  again.  It’s  inevitable. 

It’s  inevitable,  too,  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 


big  post-war  market  places.  It  is 
the  third  largest  city  of  the  U.  S.  It 
has  the  buyers  —  they  have]  the 
money  to  buy  witb. 

If  you  expect  to  sell  them,  con¬ 
sider  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  your  sales  message.  Do  this 
with  the  help  of  The  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  newspaper  that  daily  reaches 
4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families. 


The  Bulletin  goes  home — that’s  im¬ 
portant  in  this  city  of  homes.  It 
spends  the  evening  with  the  family 
and  helps  them  choose  what  they 
want  to  buy.  It  has  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America. 

Ii  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads 

The  Bulletia 


KOITOR  Ri  PURLISHER  for  May  It,  1040 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Gets  Special  Award 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Twen¬ 
ty  Headliner  Awards  and  a 
special  citation  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  covering  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  war  correspondents  make 
up  the  1S45  achievement  cita¬ 
tions  announced  this  week  by 
the  National  Headliners  Club. 
Awards  will  be  given  June  22. 

More  than  500  entries  were 
considered  by  the  board  of 
judges  headed  by  Bra  ton  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  including  representa¬ 
tive  editors  from  newspapers, 
news  syndicates,  magazines  and 
newsreels. 

For  the  first  time  this  year 
awards  will  be  given  to  small 
paper  writers  for  their  efforts. 

Girl  Gets  Award 
One  girl  topped  the  field  in 
the  50,000  to  100,000  classifica¬ 
tion  with  Marjorie  Heyduck  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  winning 
recognition  as  “Journalism’s 
triple-threat  with  a  typewriter." 
Miss  Heyduck’s  feature  story  on 
a  war  hero  was  coupled  with  her 
sports  columning  and  a  daily 
human  interest  column. 

Best  news  picture  of  the  year 
is  credited  to  Charles  Gorry,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  for  his  Tojo 
suicide  attempt  shot. 

The  complete  list  of  awards: 

1946  Headliner  Club  Award 
Best  Sports  Picture — Mathew 
Zimmerman,  Associated  Press. 
Consistently  Outstanding  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoons — Hank  Bar- 
row,  AP. 

Best  News  Magazine  Picture — 
Larry  Keighley’s  Jap  Sur¬ 
render  picture  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Consistently  Outstanding 
Sports  Column  —  Red  Smith, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Outstanding  Coverage  of  UN — 
R.  H.  Shackford,  United  Press. 
Best  News  Features  Series — 
Stanton  Delaplane,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  for  his  “Ding 
Dong  Daddy"  series. 

Best  Newsreel — Pathe  News  for 
presentation  of  Gromyko 
walkout  on  UN  conference. 
Best  Domestic  News  Coverage 
— Bert  Andrews,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Most  Outstanding  Exclusive 
Foreign  News  Broadcast — 
Max  Jordan,  NBC,  on  Jap  sur¬ 
render. 

Best  Domestic  News  Broadcast¬ 
ing  —  Raymond  Swing,  ABC, 
for  his  atomic  bomb  series. 
Best  Special  Broadcast — Tom 
Slater,  MBS,  for  his  coverage 
of  radar  contact  with  the 
moon. 

Best  Spot  News  Picture  — 
Charles  Gorry,  AP. 

Best  Human  Interest  Picture — 
Nat  Olgen,  INP,  for  “Victory 
Day”  shot  of  wounded  soldier 
on  crutches  in  Times  Square. 
Consistently  Fine  Diplomatic 
Reporting  —  Edward  Weintal, 
Newsweek  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Outstanding  Public  Service — 
Chicago  Times  for  its  success¬ 
ful  crusade  by  reporter  Jack 
McPhaul  and  James  McGuire 


in  clearing  an  obscure  indi¬ 
vidual  of  a  murder  conviction. 

Best  News  Story  or  Series — 
(Newspapers  from  15,000  to 
25,000  circulation)  Bill  Diehl, 
Newark  ( O. )  Advocate. 

( Newspapers  from  25,000  to 
50,000  circulation)  William  W. 
Vosburgh,  Jr.,  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican. 
(Newspapers  from  50,000  to 
100,000  circulation )  Marjorie 
Heyduck,  Dayton  ( O. )  Herald. 
(Newspapers  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation)  John  McCullough, 
Washington  Bureau,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Best  Non-Fiction  Book  By 
Working  Newspaperman — 
Jack  Oestreicher,  INS,  for  “TTie 
World  Is  Their  Beat”  dealing 
with  war  correspondents. 

Special  Citation — To  E.  &  P.. 


Baker,  Hosking,  Wilson 
Form  New  Agency 

Baker  &  Hosking,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  opened  shop  at 
2  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Principals  are  Lynn  Baker,  Ar¬ 
thur  N.  Hosking,  Jr.,  and  Frank 
John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Baker,  president,  just  re¬ 
cently  received  his  Army  dis¬ 
charge  and  was  formerly  head 
of  Lynn  Baker  Co.,  advertising. 
Earlier  he  was  associated  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  a 
vicepresident.  He  entered  serv¬ 
ice  in  1942. 

Vicepresident  Hosking  was 
formerly  sales  manager  of  Rev¬ 
lon  Products  Gorp.  and  prior  to 
that  vicepresident  of  John  B. 
Stetson  Co.  Mr.  Wilson,  before 
the  war,  was  Cleveland  manager 
of  Time  magazine  and  later  a 
partner  in  a  New  York  agency. 
In  the  Army  he  was  combat 
public  relations  ofiicer  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Stillwell. 

The  new  agency  opens  with 
substantial  billing  in  the  cos¬ 
metic,  food  and  apparel  fields, 
according  to  Mr.  Baker.  Policy 
will  stress  the  complete  mer¬ 
chandising  cycle  including  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  advertising 
functions. 


With  HO  iimiiy  markets  a  bit 
unsettled  and  “waitlnc  to 
CO.”  what  baa  roar  area  to 
Oder  lor.  say.  the  firecracker- 
period  of  July,  just  ahead? 
Can  you  set  oS  any  income- 
producins  fireworks  for  the 
early  summer? 


WHY  E<SP  GOT  HEADLINER  AWARD 

In  awarding  Editor  &  Publiaher  a  special  citation  “for  on 
outstanding  job  in  covering  the  activities  and  work  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents."  the  Headliner  Club  awards  committee  recog¬ 
nized  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  to  its  end  last 
September  in  Tokyo  Boy,  this  publication  was  the  only  one 
which  chronicled  weekly — and  often  paid  tribute — to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  hundreds  of  American  corespondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  covering  the  United  Nations  armed  forces  on  all  the 
far-flung  fighting  fronts  around  the  globe.  E  &  P  compiled 
the  only  up-to-dote  casualty  list  of  the  newsmen  during  the 
war  and,  in  addition,  conducted  o  successful  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  for  recognition  by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  work  done  by  the  correspondents. 


Dodges  Bullets 
On  Mine  Story 

After  serving  as  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News’  war  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  Third  Army  in 
Europe  and  the 
32nd  Red  Arrow 
Division  in  the 
Philipp  ines. 

John  M.  Carlisle 
went  out  on  a 
r  o  V  ing  assign¬ 
ment  and  had 
one  of  his  nar- 
r  o  west  escapes 
covering  the 
Harlan  County, 

Ky.  aspects  of 
the  coal  strike. 

Riding  in  the  Carlisle 
head  car  of  a 

United  Mine  Workers  motorcade, 
he  was  squarely  in  the  line  of 
fire  when  “tommy  guns”  opened 
up  on  the  UMW  cars — and  he 
scooped  the  country  on  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  ambush 
in  Benham. 

The  story  as  he  told  it  of  the 
May  8  coal  strike  killing  said  in 
part: 

“They  call  this  bloody  Harlan 
County  in  the  history  of  labor 
strife,  and  it  lived  up  to  its  name 
^ain.  ...  I  saw  one  miner 
killed  and  seven  wounded.” 

Sco^  O’Hara,  a  UMW  organ¬ 
izer,  invited  Carlisle  to  go  to 
Benham  with  him. 

“In  36  days  in  the  coal  srtrike 
there  hadn’t  been  so  much  as  a 
nosebleed,”  Carlisle  wrote.  “1 
said  I’d  go.  After  all,  there  is 
only  one  coal  mine  in  all  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  .  .  .  which  was  operating — 
and  that  was  Benham. 


AN8WBB:— 

Our  furniture  show  bineet 
In  its  history.  Buyers  from 
46  States,  incladinz  Canada, 
Mexico.  That  flue  new  Chris 
Craft  of  ours  is  in  produc¬ 
tion.  New  airline  service 
with  12  passenger  ships  as 
schedule.  Half-million  dollar 
addition  to  our  WCA  hospital. 
Met^  plants  swamped  with 
orders.  No  strikes,  no  lay¬ 
offs.  Tee— by  July,  we’ll  be 
setting  off  even  greater  fire¬ 
works. 


Jamestown|2y|Fost  -  Journal 


“As  we  drove  into  Benham  in 
the  lead  car,  Scotty  said,  Thert 
it  is.’  ’The  miner  in  the  back 
saat  said,  "They’re  shooting.’  j 
said  ‘Hooey,’  but  I  rolled  down 
my  window.  Then  I  saw  tommy 
guns.’ 

“I  froze  in  my  seat.  It  seemed 
incredible.  What  had  we  done? 
We  weren’t  even  picketing.  Not 
a  shot  had  been  fired  by  anyone 
in  our  cars.  We  hadn’t  seen  any¬ 
one.  It  was  iust  getting  day¬ 
break.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one 
conclusion.  It  was  an  am¬ 
bush.  .  .  .” 

The  car  in  which  Ciarlisle  was 
riding  dodged  and  drove  swiftly 
through  town  without  being  hit, 
but  the  four  cars  behind  him 
“were  plastered  with  bullets" 
and  the  driver  of  the  fourth  car 
was  killed. 

■ 

Carrier,  Mail  Rates  Up 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— The 
Deseret  News  subscription  rates 
have  been  raised.  Effective  May 
1,  by  carrier,  or  by  mail  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming 
and  Arizona  the  rates  are  $1.30 
per  month.  Newsstand  and 
street,  5  cents  daily,  15  Sunday. 

-■‘n  PRESTIGE 
-*.n  CIRCULATION 
-in  ADVERTISING 


Two  greot  newspopers 
dominate  the  rich  South 
Texas  market. 


and 

EVENING  NEWS 

JOHN  BUDD  (ONBANY 


for  Moy  11.  1W4 


WA  SHINGTON  4.  D.  C 


E  D  IN  Postwar  Washington  is  the  Nation’s  most 

inviting  “niore-for-yoit”  market.  More  people 
(actually  more  now  than  during  the  war)  to  buy  your 
products.  More  money  on  hand  to  pay  for  them.  And  more 
(40(,'  more  Kvening;  44S'  more  Sunday)  dependable, 
sales-making  Star  <  ir<  nlntion  to  help  you  get  vour  share. 


MEAT’  FOR  MARKETERS 

Aaordiri;:  to  latest  estimates,  based  on 
BHl  Census  Bureau  findings  released  in  Feb- 

ruary  1946,  population  of  The  Wash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Metropolitan  Area  as 
of  December  1945  was  1,361,000.  That  is  111,000 
higher  than  expected  and  1 1 ,000  higher  than  predicted 
by  1950! 


NEW  YORK  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL 


CHICAGO  •  ).  E.  LUTZ 


THE  NO.  1  HONORARY  MEMBER 

Officers  of  the  newly-organised  Pasadena  Advertising  Club  present 
the  first  honorary  membership  cord  to  Roy  S.  Kellogg,  managing 
director  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles  the  last  10  years. 
Left  to  right:  Dona  H.  Crum.  Ir»  treasurer;  Berenice  Matthews,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Kellogg,  Douglas  McMonn,  president  and  Kate  Mor¬ 
row,  secretary. 


Oklahomans 
Told  to  Compile 
Success  Stories 

Oklahoma  City — One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  advertising  men 
and  women  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  attended  the 
semi-annual  Ad-Meet  here  May 
5. 

Mrs.  Marie  Lyons,  advertising 
director  of  the  El  Reno  Ameri¬ 
can,  presided.  J.  Hugh  Biles  of 
the  Ada  News  led  off  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  among  jobbers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  distributors  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  cooperative 
advertising  in  the  plans  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

Urging  newspapers  to  compile 
case  histories  of  successful  ad 
campaigns  in  order  to  provide 
advertisers  and  agencies  with  a 
yardstick  as  to  sales  potential  in 
their  respective  territories,  L. 
Alven  Bennett  of  the  National 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  followed  with 
a  discussion  of  the  function  of 
the  newspaper  representative. 

Said  Bennett,  "There  is  a 
growing  and  insistent  demand 
among  those  who  buy  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  a  greater 
ne^  among  those  who  sell  that 
space,  to  know  in  precise  terms 
Just  what  newspapers  have  to 
offer. 

“We  (Bureau  of  Advertising) 
are  currently  engaged  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  facts  that  advertisers 
ne^  and  want  to  know  about 
every  county  in  the  United 
States.” 

Ruth  Smith  Ferris,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  spoke  of  need  for 
adeauate  newspaper  promotion. 

“Use  other  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  newspaper 
idea  in  your  town,”  she  urged. 

OPA  President  Ernst  Riesen 
of  the  Ardmore  Ardmoreite  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon,  after 
which  a  forum  discussion  of 
“Equalizing  Advertising  Rates  ’ 
was  conducted  by  C.  R.  Bellatti 
of  the  Stillwater  News-Press, 
m 

To  Study  FDR  Policy 

Forrest  Davis,  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  tor  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  to  write  a  history  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  wartime 
foreign  policy. 


Cooperative  Ad 
Plan  Organized 
F or  Hudson  Cars 

Detroit — Hudson  Motor  Car 
Co.  has  adopted  a  cooperative 
advertising  program  for  its  3,000 
dealers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

’The  plan,  effective  May  1, 
provides  for  an  individual  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  to  be  set  up  for 
each  participating  distributor 
and  dealer.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
approved  advertising  in  the 
local  sales  area  of  those  dealers 
or  distributors. 

’The  program  calls  for  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  fixed  sum  for  each 
new  Hudson  purchased  by  the 
distributor  from  the  factory  and 
by  the  dealer  from  distributor. 

The  company  will  contribute, 
in  turn,  an  amount  equal  to  50% 
of  the  fixed  sum.  ’The  resultant 
fund  will  be  spent  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  sales  area  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  dealer  or  distributor. 
None  of  the  fund  so  created  will 
be  used  elsewhere,  the  company 
announced. 

All  national  advertising  by 
Hudson  in  key  city  newspapers 
and  other  media  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  manufacturer.  When  the 
dealer  or  distributor  makes  his 
cooperative  agreement  with  the 
company,  he  may  indicate  his 
preference  among  media. 


’The  advertising  copy  will  be 
prepared  for  newspapers,  out¬ 
door  posters  and  local  radio  pro¬ 
grams  by  Hudson’s  advertising 
agency,  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance. 

BSF&D  will  prepare  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  to  be  sent  to  the 
dealers  and  distributors  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  cooperative  plan. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Sends  Out 
Series  On  Housing 

A  complete  community  pro¬ 
motion  kit  on  veterans’  housing 
has  been  sent  by  the  Advertising 
Council  to  mayors  throughout 
the  country. 

Carrying  with  it  a  message 
from  Wilson  Wyatt,  U.S.  Hous¬ 
ing  Expediter,  the  kit  includes 
a  series  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  for  local  sponsorship, 
radio  announcements,  car  cards, 
press  releases,  etc.  ’The  ma¬ 
terial  was  prepared  by  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.  as  volunteer  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  under  the 
supervision  of  Marshall  Adams, 
Mullins  Manufacturing  Co.,  vol¬ 
unteer  coordinator. 


Named  to  Ne-w  Posts 

The  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Company,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  New  York,  announce  the 
election  of  W.  C.  Johnson  of 
New  York  and  Clark  Stevens  of 
Detroit  as  vice  presidents. 


ADVERTISING 
MAN  WANTED 

This  is  an  excellent  position 
with  splendid  opportunities  for 
a  man  who  can  produce  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts,  write  good  retail 
advertising  copy  and  service 
advertising  accounts.  Modern 
equipment,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  close  cooper¬ 
ation  await  the  man  who 
qualifies  for  this  position. 
Write  stating  your  experience 
and  qualifications  to 

Advertising  Manager 
The  Pontiac  Daily  Press 
Pontiac  18,  Michigan 


The  world  cry  for  food  U  urcent,  and  theae 
United  States  must  raise  a  sreat  proporUon  of 
it.  Agriculture  badly  needs  new  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  new  equipment  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  with 
easer-money  to  spend. 

York,  Pa.,  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  lonrest 
established  farm  machinery  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  But  practically  all 
of  the  things  manufactured  by  York's  200  in¬ 
dustries  contribute  to  farm  efficiency. 

A  (treat  market,  this  I  For  Greater  York  has 
irrown  to  be  an  ABC  Trade  Area  of  186,168. 
The  York  Dispatch  is  THE  eSective  medium  for 
reaching:  fat  pay-roll  wallets. 

Represented  Nationedly  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


L_ 
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Bureau's  Study 
Shows  Small 
Ads  Well  Read 

Small  newspaper  adg  hast 
high  readership  and  provide 
more  sales  at  lower  cosU, 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Advsr- 
tising.  ANPA.  " 

In  a  new  pamphlet  titled  “Do 
People  Read  Small  Ads?"  th. 
Bureau  spreads  the  record  on  in¬ 
sertions  of  less  than  250  line*  u 
measured  by  94  Continuing 
Studies  of  Newspaper  Reading 

Among  the  examples  is  j 
Folger’s  Coffee  ad  of  138  lines 
which  caught  the  attention  of 
20%  of  the  women  and  10%  o( 
the  men.  At  a  price  of  $M.3i 
and  with  ciroulation  of  2M,287 
the  cost  was  $1.29  to  reach  each 
1,000  women  — “with  500  men 
tossed  in  for  good  measure,"  the 
Bureau  adds.  ’The  ad  was  a  car 
toon  panel. 

Other  examples  of  small  ads 
in  a  wide  variety  of  techniqua 
which  drew  high  readership, 
were  for  Pillsbury  flour,  Fonnili 
girdles.  Rinso.  etc. 

In  all,  26  ads  are  reproduced, 
all  run  by  national  advertisers 

“When  small-space  a^  are 
run  continuously  and  with  hi|h 
frequency,”  the  Bureau  com¬ 
ments,  “the  number  of  r^er 
impressions  ...  the  indisp^- 
ble  first  step  toward  sales  .  . , 
multiplies  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  the  cost.”  But,  regardless  of 
size,  it  adds,  “newspaper  space 
remains  the  most  economioai  of 
sales  forces.” 


Winston-Salem 


Is  A-Buildin’ 


Despite  critical  shortages  of 
material  there  were  issued  in 
Winston-Salem  during  the 
month  of  March  building  per¬ 
mits  to  the  tune  of  $790,758. 


Two-thirds  of  this  sizeable 
figure  is  represented  by  indus¬ 
trial  construction  ...  and 
that’s  just  another  sign  that 
this  AC’nVE  market,  long 
known  for  the  steadiness  of  its 
growth  is  bursting  at  the 
seams  .  .  .  with  more  new 
projects  being  planned  to  give 
diversification  and  impetus  to 
North  Carolina’s  leading  man¬ 
ufacturing  metropolis  ...  and 
one  of  the  leading  centers  in 
the  entire  South. 


Journal  and  Sentinel 

Wintton-Salem,  Nerfh  CoreUM 
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NOTE  THE  PER 

When  you  slip  $1,854  into  the  poeikcts  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  eilv  of  some  four  hundred  thousand  popu¬ 
lation,  you  have  a  lot  of  money  .  .  .  and  you  also  have  a 
picture  of  present-da v  Indianapolis,  market  of  markets 
in  the  Middlewest. 

That  $1,854  represents  the  per  capita  effective  buying 
power  here  in  the  lloosier  capital . . .  and  it’s  the  highest 
figure  reported  for  any  major  midwestern  city  .  .  . 
higher  by  $129  than  the  second-ranking  city;  greater  by 
$471  than  the  tenth  on  the  list.* 

*Salt$  Management  1 946  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


CAPITA,  PLEASE 

So  if  you’re  planning  a  campaign  that  involves  In¬ 
diana,  note  the  per  capita,  please  .  .  .  for  in  Indianapolis 
and  the  rich  33-county  area  within  its  sphere  is  the 
source  of  most  of  your  sales. 

And  in  choosing  the  medium  that  will  sell  this  market 
most  effectively  and  most  eeon«miically,  note  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  The  IndianafHtUs  ISeus  .  .  .  first  in  circulation 
and  in  advertising  volume  among  all  local  papers  ...  a 
great  six-day  evening  daily,  96%  of  whose  readers  read 
it  at  liome-yH^/jcrc  rendership  amnts! 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


*7^  /4(«hc,  “Do€6  tAc 


WAITER  McCarty,  Pr*(id*nl  and  General  Monagcr  •  DAN  A.  CARROLl,  1 10  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  •  A  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  I 

.ft  PUI  LIS  HE  II  for  May  18.  1944 


British  Publishers 
See  More  Paper  Soon 


Berlin  Writers 
Ask  Improvement 


Berlin — Allied  correspondents 
stationed  in  Berlin  unanimously 
approved  a  joint  resolution  May 


LONDON  (By  Special  E  &  P 

Correspondent  via  Radio) — 
The  flash  giving  the  Senate  vote 
in  favor  of  the  loan  to  Britain 
was  news  to  every  employe  in 
the  newspaper  industry  of  these 
Islands.  The  publishers  are  now 
In  a  much  more  buoyantly  op¬ 
timistic  mood  relating  to  the 
larger  newspapers  and,  with 
Canada  making  a  reservation  of 
newsprint  for  the  British  press 
conditional  on  the  loan  being 
passed,  talk  is  now  focussed  on 
— when  do  the  sizes  swell? 

“L”  day — for  larger  papers — is 
authoritatively  forecast  as  being 
likely  to  arrive  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer.  The  provisional  July  date 
now  is  out.  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
the  stormy  petrel  of  British  pub¬ 
lishing,  whose  chain  of  “Express 
Newspapers”  is  ahead  in  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  rival,  is  the  one 
publisher  who  vehemently  crit¬ 
icizes  the  loan. 

His  paper  “went  to  town”  in  a 
big  way  with  the  voting  and 
d^icat^  all  the  display  on  the 
front  page  to  it,  but  a  column 
one  of  the  main  page  was  this 
cryptic  pronouncement  by  the 
“Beaver” : 

“Empire  sold  for  trifling  sum.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook's  statement: 
“The  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  the  loan.  We  have  sold 
the  Empire  for  a  trifling  sum. 
Henceforth  the  United  States  of 
America  reaps  where  we  have 
eown. — (Signed)  Beaverbrook.” 

Beoverbrook's  View 

But  even  if  the  Beaverbrook 
has  not  blessed  the  loan,  his  pa¬ 
pers  because  of  their  circulation 
will  receive  the  biggest  increase 
in  any  national  circulating  group 
that  the  loan  will  give.  Freed 
from  the  shackles  of  govern¬ 
ment  office  and  thoroughly  forti¬ 
fied  by  his  recent  vacation  in 
the  new  world.  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  has  been  more  virile  and 
volatile  than  ever.  One  of  his 
recent  utterances  at  a  gathering 
of  the  tycoons  of  the  British 
newspaper  industry  was  that  so¬ 
cialist  Britain  had  a  press  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  four  freedoms 
These  he  listed  as  (1)  freedom 
from  newsprint,  ( 2 )  freedom 
from  competition,  (3)  freedom 
from  enterprise,  (4)  freedom 
from  advertising.  He  listed  a 
fifth  and  Henry  Luce  of  Time. 
Life,  Inc.,  was  a  listener.  The 
fifth  was  freedom  from  the  Time 
Magazine. 

The  “Beaver”  pointed  out  that 
Britain  with  one  other  country 
shared  this  freedom  from  the 
“time  octopus” — and  slyly  amid 
laughter  punctuated  by  groans 
the  “Beaver”  named  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  other  territory 
where  the  march  of  Time,  Life 
and  Fortune  could  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  organization  run 
“Luce” — pardon,  “loose”! 

And  just  to  put  on  record  that 
the  policy  of  the  Doily  Express 
was  not  a  Beaverbrook-dictated 
one,  the  “Beaver”  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  British  industry — 
•nd  it  takes  something  to  sur¬ 
prise  them  in  the  nMtter  of 


Beaverbrook — issued  in  the  Ex¬ 
press  a  statement  saying  that 
the  policy  of  the  chain  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  policy  committee 
of  twelve;  the  manager  of  the 
group,  James  J.  Robertson,  was 
chairman,  and  it  is  noted  that 
the  various  editors  including  Ar¬ 
thur  Christiansen,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Express  and  the  golden 
boy  of  British  journalism  to¬ 
gether  with  John  Gordon,  of  the 
Sunday  Express,  classified  as  the 
“once-a-week  thunderer”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  sterling  doggedness 
and  individuality  of  editorial 
page  articles,  were  members  of 
the  committee.  The  committee 
in  its  statement  accepted  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Daily  Express  in 
the  conduct  of  general  election 


14  urging  that  the  Allied  Con¬ 
trol  Council  and  Kommandatura 
meetings  be  opened  to  press  cov¬ 
erage.  American,  British,  Dutch, 
French  and  Danish  correspond¬ 
ents  urged  an  open  door  news 
policy  on  grounds  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  rule  of  secrecy  has  failed  in 
its  apparent  objective  of  keep¬ 
ing  Allied  disagreements  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  German 
people. 

Tbe  correspondents  also  dis¬ 
approved  the  present  system  of 
briefing  after  meetings,  contend¬ 
ing  that  it  furnish^  no  more 
than  bare  routine  facts.  _ 


We  have  cut  down  the  weight, 
trimmed  the  margins,  abolished 
returns  and  economized  to  the 
utmost.  We  can  squeeze  no 

coveraffp  whioh  has  baan  onpnlv  OUt  01  OUr  pr6S6nt  supply  • 

^  “If  in  the  next  few  years  the 
British  Press  is  to  meet  the  pub- 


condemned  by  some  members 
of  the  Tory  Party  caucas  as 
being  directly  responsible  for 
the  debacle  suffered  at  the  poll 
by  the  party. 

Sir  Walter  Layton,  chairman 
of  the  News  Chronicle  and  a 
brilliant  economist  (he  was  a 
former  editor  of  the  Economist ) . 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Rationing  Committee  of  the 
Newsprint  Supply  Company — 
the  British  press  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  organization — gave  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  editors  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  papers  the  lowdown  of  the 
newsprint  situation.  Sir  Walter 
Britain’s  number  one  expert  on 
this  topic  endorsed  what  your 
correspondent  has  foreshadowed 
in  di^atches  from  here  about 
the  effects  of  newsprint  short¬ 
age  on  the  industry  in  Britain, 
in  particular  that  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  the  American  loan  and 
that  anyway  the  prospects  of  12- 
page  papers  for  Britain  are  at 
least  five  years  away. 

Sir  Walter  pinpointed  Amer¬ 
ica  as  being  the  key  to  the 
world  newsprint  situation  and 
stated; 

“But  at  the  moment  the 
United  States  is  making  the 
pace.  Its  demand  upon  Canada 
is  apparently  insatiable  and  is 
still  rising  at  a  moment  when  its 
own  production  of  newsprint  is 
falling  heavily  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall. 

“The  consequence  is  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  are 
under  the  strongest  pressure 
from  American  publishers  to 
sign  up  contracts  for  pulp  or 
newsprint  extending  over  5,  10 
or  even  15  years. 

“In  these  famine  conditions 
Great  Britain  is  particularly 
vulnerable  since  we  produce  in 
this  countpf  practically  none  of 
the  material  needed  for  paper¬ 
making. 

“Britain,  the  leader  of  democ¬ 
racy,  with  our  great  world  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  among  the  most 
severely  rationed  countries  in 
one  of  the  essentials  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

“British  newspapers  are  today 
using  newsprint  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  tons  a  year  compared 
with  nearly  1,250,000  tons  in  the 
days  of  peace  before  the  war. 


lie  need  we  must  import  a  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  amount  either 
of  new.sprint  or  of  the  material 
for  making  it. 

“But  the  supply  is  limited  and 
the  customers  are  clamorous.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  to  make 
a  long  term  plan  and  place  con¬ 
tracts  well  ahead  if  British 
new.spapers  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  indefinitely  to  a  miserable 
four  pages. 

“The  government  is  alive  to 
this  situation  and  feel  certain 
that  in  spite  of  Britain’s  ex¬ 
change  difficulties  we  shall  have 
its  support  in  taking  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
our  future  supplies.” 

Newspaper  circles  are  agog 
over  the  unprecedented  action 
of  Lord  Kemsley's  Daily  Sketch, 
the  classy  picture  tabloid,  which 
has  gone  in  for  a  wrestling  bout 
with  The  Times.  The  Daily 
Sketch  in  a  violent  leader  casti¬ 
gated  The  Times  for  its  alleged 
leftwing  policy  support  of  the 
Labor  Party  and  in  particular 
The  Times’  policy  as  reflected 
in  its  editorial  pages  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Egyptian  crisis. 

The  Times  gave  its  blessing  to 
the  government  policy  and  this 
made  the  sedate  Sketch  not 
speechless  but  absolutely  vocal. 
Not  a  line  of  reply  from  The 
Times  to  date. 


Ouilish!' 


We  do  not  claim 
to  have  a  corner 
on  WISDOM,  but 
we  DO  know  that 
thin  is  a  $16,000.- 
t)00  Post-war  bur¬ 
ins  market. 

And  we  DO  know  that  the 
63,489  ABC  City  Zone  can’t  be 
I  sold  from  the  outside.  Phila- 
I  delphia  department  stores 
PBOVK  It  by  usinr  600.000 
I  tines  of  advertisiny  yearly  in 
I  the  sure-coveraye  Times  Herald. 


TIMES  HERALD 


WliLMi  they  asked 
Diogenes  why  he 
offered  his  hand  to 
a  statue,  he  said: 
To  accustom  my¬ 
self  to  a  refused, 

A  good  space  buyer 
is  a  statue,  or  a 
mail,  according  to 
tlie  latest  available 
statistics. 


Tiines-Herald  cir¬ 
culation  makes 
space  buyers  kin! 


Editor  and  PublkW 


TIMES-HERALO  .  243,902 
Th$  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 

Tit*  POST  .  .  .  168,345 

Th*  HEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30, 194S 
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FIEST  IMPEESSIOITS 


On  March  6,  1896,  The  Detroit  News  carried  a 
story  of  the  Detroit  Riding  Club's  Horse  Show, 
and  of  Charles  King,  who  stole  the  show  with  his 
demonstration  of  a  new  horseless  buggy. 

Its  wheel  impressions  oh  the  dirt  track  etched 
themselves  deep  into  the  habits  of  men.  50  ye2u:s 
and  90  million  cars  later,  the  world  is  on  wheels 
and  Detroit  is  the  hub. 

The  Detroit  News  not  only  recorded  the  auto's 
progress  and  the  Industry's  growth  through  its  news 
columns,  but  hastened  them  through  advertising 
— reaching  new  markets,  creating  greater  desires 
for  this  home-town  product.  We  bow  our 
headlines  to  the  Automotive  Industry  on  its 
Golden  Jubilee  Celebration,  May  29 — June  9. 


Home  Delivery — 1904  Version 

The  Detroit  News  used  this  Olds  to 
"drive  home"  the  sales  messages  of 
Us  advertisers  in  1904.  Today,  a  fleet 
of  Neivs’  trucks  rushes  The  News  to 
distribution  points  throughout  the 
rUy,  from  where  U  reaches  over  400,- 
000  Detroit  homes  daily. 


The  Detroit  News 

The  Home  Newspaper 


Own*!  and  Oparatox  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ  and  WENA 

Daa  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17 
J,  E.  Luti,  Tribunm  Tower*  Chicago  22 
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Positively  •  • .  not  a 


advertised  products  for  thirty  years!  Its  eye 
appeal  has  cash  register  charm.  And  gravure 
makes  the  goods  look  so  good,  the  advertising 
impresses  even  the  man  who  pays  for  it. 
Gravure  gives  something  to  a  picture — and  an 
advertisement — that  no  other  reproduction  can. 

It’s  a  distinctive  display  window ...  not  in 
a  smart  shoppe  but  on  a  thousand  Main  Streets. 

Because  when  you  hook  up  the  gravure 
picture  sections  of  25  principal  Sunday  papers 
.  .  .  the  combined  circulation  is  stupendous! 
Three  times  the  size  of  the  biggest  weekly . . . 
infinitely  bigger  than  any  supplement.  Read 
by  one-third  of  all  the  families  in  the  country 
and  2,000,000  more  beside.  Covers  over  half 
of  all  the  families  in  462  places . . .  20%  or 
more  in  781 . . .  all  10,000  or  more  population 
. . .  Going  into  more  better  markets,  with  more 


Omie  day  there  will  be  big  nation-wide 
programs . . .  and  good  sets  in  millions  of 
homes  .  .  .  reprodueing  satisfaetorily  and 
clearly  the  pictorial  presentation  of  news 
events,  scenes,  personalities.  And  television 
will  afford  a  new  medium  . . . 


Meanwhile,  there  is  a  medium  of  pictorial 
presentation  that  works  well,  positively  and 
cheaply.  No  pioneering  to  be  done  .  .  .  And 
positively  not  a  miracle! 

Yes  it’s  big,  too... a  national  network  going 
into  13,000,000  homes,  reaching  most  of  the 
family  members,  regularly  and  resultfully. 

We  mean  Metropolitan  Group  Gravure! 

The  Sunday  picture  section  in  gravure  has 
been  selling  people,  selling  papers,  selling  the 


METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GravUi 


Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 
Bufialo  Courier-Express 


Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 


•  7m 

iracle! 


pctntion, 

orirpeggios. 


High  powered  medium  but  not  high  cost! 
Fmicularly  with  the  lower  rates  that  Group 
meshes  with 

market  pattern,  follows  your 


And  highly  flexible 


seasons  or 

Kliing  schedules. 

M-G  Gravure  is  easy  to  buy,  too  . . .  one 
Croup  rate,  one  piece  of  copy,  one  bill. 

Get  better  acquainted  with  this  national 
:aAurk  of  gravure  . . .  and  you  need  not  wait 
<^niil television  comes! 

There  arc  four  Metropolitan  Group  offices 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
-tadi  staffed  with  informed  representatives 
-::li  black  hooks  and  picture  presentations 
"10  will  eagerly  tell  all . .  .Just  ask  them. 


national  newspaper  network 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Seattle  Times 

Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Stamdard 
Washington  Star 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


toit  News 
Angeles  Times 
nukee  Journal 
laeapolis  Tribune 
I  York  News 


C.  E-  Murphy 
To  Keynote 
AFA  Meeting 

Three  leading  government  of¬ 
ficials,  a  newspaper  publisher 
just  back  from  Europe,  and  a 
number  of  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  leaders  will  be  speakers 
at  the  42nd  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  The  four-day  meeting 
opens  May  26  at  Hotel  Schroe- 
der,  Milwaukee. 

The  keynote  address  will  be 
delivered  at  a  luncheon  session 
May  27  by  Charles  E.  Murphy, 
AFA’s  general  counsel,  on  the 
subject  "Advertising  —  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Prosperity,  Beacon  of 
Peace.”  At  the  same  session 
Lewis  E.  Schwellenbach,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  will  speak. 

The  annual  banquet  on  the 
same  evening,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Paul  Garrett,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  General  Motors 
Corp.,  will  be  addresed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Julius  A, 
Krug. 

Cowles  to  Report 

At  the  Wednesday  luncheon 
session  Gardner  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  will  report  on 
conditions  in  Europe  as  he  saw 
them  during  a  recent  tour  with 
other  publishers. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the 
various  sessions  will  be  Robert 
E.  Freer  of  the  Federal  TYade 
Commission,  who  will  talk  about 
the  problems  facing  advertising 
and  business  in  general;  Robert 
L.  Lund,  of  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.,  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers;  Justin  Miller,  president. 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters;  Joe  M.  Dawson,  AFA 
board  chairman  and  head  of  the 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  execu¬ 
tive  committee;  Arthur  H.  Mot¬ 
ley,  president  of  Parade;  Leo 
Nejelski,  advertising  executive. 

In  addition  to  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  there  will  be  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  specialize  ad¬ 
vertising  topics,  such  as  retail, 
outdoor,  industrial,  etc. 

Entertainment  features  of  the 
convention  include  a  party  on 
Sunday  evening,  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  as  host. 

An  advertising  exhibit  is  be¬ 
ing  arranged  by  a  committee  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Benn  Kay. 
advertising  director  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

The  session  on  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  scheduled  for  Tuesday  a.m.. 
May  28.  will  be  directed  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  Chicago  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant.  Speakers 
announced  by  him  are  Lawrence 
Sizer.  Marshall  Field  4  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  William  T.  White,  Wie- 
boldt  Stores.  Chicago;  Joseph  A. 
Deglman,  Boston  Store.  Milwau¬ 
kee;  and  Clarence  Lindner,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

■ 

Stand  Sales  Cut 

San  Disco,  Calif.  —  Curtail¬ 
ment  of  newsstand  sales  due  to 
"increasing  home  circulation 
and  newsprint  scarcity”  has 
been  effected  by  the  San  Diego 
Journal. 


T wo  3-Line  Ads 
Prove  the  Point 

The  Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  has  been  telling 
its  ^vertisers  for  years  that  ads 
in  that  paper  really  drew  re¬ 
sults.  But  even  the  executives 
didn’t  realize  how  much  draw¬ 
ing  power  their  classifieds  had 
until  last  week. 

Two  three-line  ads  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  five-room  and  a  four- 
room  apartment  were  for  rent 
and  giving  classified  box  num¬ 
bers,  brought  40  answers  before 
the  paper  was  on  the  street  an 
hour.  The  first  mail  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  brought  233  an¬ 
swers  and  by  noon  the  total  was 
up  to  362.  Then  the  paper 
stopped  counting  the  avalanche 
of  answers. 

L500  Delegates 
Seen  at  Sales 
Convention 

Sales  executives  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  will  meet  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  in  Chicago  May  20-23  for 
the  11th  annual  Distribution 
Congress  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives.  To 
date  registrations  for  this 
"greatest  sales  conclave”  point 
to  an  attendance  of  more  than 
1.500.  Harold  D.  Laidley,  general 
chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee.  reports. 

The  four-day  session  will 
have  as  its  general  theme,  "Sell¬ 
ing  in  an  Expanding  Economy.” 
Individual  sessions  will  have  as 
topics;  Challenges  and  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Sales  Leadership, 
Sales  Leadership  Through  Bet¬ 
ter  Manpower,  Sales  Leadership 
Through  More  Efficient  Distri¬ 
bution  and  the  New  Leadership 
at  Work. 

30  Speakers 

Thirty  speakers  are  on  the 
program.  In  addition  there  will 
be  dramatizations,  a  panel  and 
other  special  features. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be: 
Raymond  Moley,  associate, 
Newsweek  magazine;  Arthur 
( Red )  Motley,  president.  Parade 
Publications;  J.  N.  Bauman, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales. 
White  Motor  Co.,  Donald  R. 
Richberg,  attorney.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  J. 
Browning,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce:  Dr.  Dwayne  Orton,  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines 
Corp.;  Lyman  Hill,  president, 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion:  Elon  G.  Borton,  president. 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Stude- 
baker  Corp.;  and  Alfred  Schind¬ 
ler,  Under  Secretary,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Working  with  Mr.  Laidley  on 
convention  plans  are  Gene 
Flack,  president  of  the  New 
York  Sales  Executives  Club,  and 
Arthur  A.  Hood.  Johns-Manville 
Sales  Corp.,  New  York. 

■ 

Moves  in  Minneapolis 

Effective  May  20,  McCann- 
Erickson's  new  Minneapolis  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  1100  Builders  Ex¬ 
change,  609  Second  Ave.  South. 


Aviation  Rate 
Studied  by 
Pacific  Admen 

Victoria,  B.  C.  —  Its  attention 
directed  to  the  anticipated  birth 
of  aviation  advertising,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
concluded  a  two-day  conference 
at  the  Empress  Hotel  here  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Among  the  final  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  1946.  M.  L.  Applegate, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service.  Seat¬ 
tle.  was  elevated  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Bert  F.  Lacy. 
Spokane  Chronicle  and  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Alan  L.  Torbet,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times. 
was  named  to  replace  Applegate 
as  vicepresident.  S.  C.  Amess, 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer,  the 
office  previously  held  on  an  act- 
■’ing  status  by  Norris  E.  Inveen. 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
following  the  resignation  due  to 
the  press  of  other  duties,  of  R. 
M.  Anderson,  Longview  (  Wash. ) 
News.  The  officers  were  elected 
for  one-year  terms. 

The  lone  vacancy  on  the  board 
of  directors  was  filled  with  the 
election  of  Harry  J.  Lynch.  Ta¬ 
coma  News-Tribune,  to  the  three 
year  office.  Holdover  members 
of  the  board  are  Harry  R.  Fail¬ 
ing,  advertising  manager.  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal,  with  two 
years  to  go.  and  Loren  Rieman, 
advertising  director.  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  Republic,  who 
continues  for  another  year. 

The  association  chose  Seattle 
for  the  site  of  the  fall  meeting 
in  November,  the  exact  dates  to 
be  decided  later. 

Character ized  by  veteran 
PNNAEA  members  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  in 
years,  the  conference  drew  a 
registration  of  40  from  its  41 
member  dailies  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Discussion  of  possible  future 
aviation  copy  drew  an  invitation 
for  consideration  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  a  situation 
which  may  later  become  difficult 
to  defend:  the  applicable  rate 
classification. 

Examples  were  cited  by  Ap¬ 
plegate  and  J.  J.  Atkinson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  of  department 
stores  ( including  one  in  Seattle ) 
apparently  preparing  to  act  as 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  personal 
planes.  Where  department  stores 
are  the  sales  agents,  it  was 
pointed  out,  they  probably  will 
seek  retail  advertising  rates  for 
their  new-plane  copy.  Since  new- 
car  advertising  is  carried  at  na¬ 
tional  rates,  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  how  this  difference 
in  treatment  is  justified. 

Another  topic  which  created 
considerable  interest  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  member  newspapers 
agree  upon  and  adopt  uniform 
market  data  for  the  entire  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Such  agreement 
has  proven  successful  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cities,  such  as  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  but 


Ads  on  Dirigible 

A  giant  ex-Navy  dirigibU, 
carrying  "Flying  Sp*ctaca. 
lars,"  soon  will  be  cruising 
over  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  dirigible  will  carry  on 
electrical  sign  40  feet  high  on 
each  side  and  a  running  msi- 
sage  on  Motro-Goldwyn-Mtrytt 
pictures  200  ieet  by  25  lest  A 
minimum  oi  5.000  lamps  per 
side  will  make  the  messagt 
visable  for  more  than  firs 
miles,  according  to  Douglas 
Leigh,  president  oi  the  Doug¬ 
las  Leigh  Sky  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  advertising  contract  be¬ 
tween  M-G-M  and  Leigh  was 
negotiated  through  the  Dono¬ 
hue  and  Coe  Advertising 
Agency.  New  York  City. 

has  not  been  generally  adopted 
elsewhere. 

Other  discussions  at  the  round¬ 
table  sessions  developed  the  fact 
that  little  use  is  being  made  in 
the  northwest  of  the  facts  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership. 

Also  discussed  were  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising’s  Retail  Sell¬ 
ing  Kit.  advertising  rationing 
during  the  newsprint  shortage, 
the  return  of  autornotive  sections, 
newspaper  promotion  ideas,  ana 
the  effect  on  individual  accounts 
of  cooperative  group  ads. 

The  social  side  of  the  confer 
ence  was  highlighted  by  a  din¬ 
ner  given  for  the  members  with 
the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Col¬ 
onist  and  the  Victorm  Daily 
Times  as  hosts. 

■ 

Mary  McClung  New 
Ad  Women  President 

Mary  McClung.  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Y ork  P®*!- 
been  elected  president  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  of  New  York,  Inc- 
Other  officers  for  1946-47  are. 
vic©president,  Lillian  Jackniin. 
Tip  Top  Letter  Shop;  treasurer, 
Alice  O’Connor,  U.  S. 

Co.;  secretaries,  Helen  Berg, 
Textron,  Inc.,  and  Mary  Tucker, 
Charm  magazine. 

Directors  are  Harriet  Ray¬ 
mond,  Celanese  Corp.;  Henri¬ 
etta  Amos,  Abbott  Kimball 
agency:  Grace  Johnsen,  Amer 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.;  Eugeme 
Stamler.  Biow  agency;  Dorotny 
Lewis,  National  Association  ot 
Broadcasters;  Harriet  Gormley, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

■ 

Funkhouser  Agency 
Incorporates  in  Md. 

Justin  Funkhouser  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Agency  which  moved  its 
headquarters  last  fall  fronri  Ran- 
son.  West  Virginia  to  Baltimoi*, 
Md.,  has  incorporated  as  Justin 
Funkhouser  &  Associates,  Inc. 
under  Maryland  laws. 

Executive  personnel  remains 
the  same,  with  Justin  Funk- 
houser  as  president  and  L.  H- 
Frohman,  vice-president  and 
managing  director. 
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Then  it  is  important  that  you  know  these  facts. The 
Oregon  Journal  is  read  regularly  by  96%  of  all  people  engaged 
in  Portland’s  9  wholesale  automotive  supply  firms.  And  that’s  not 
all,  96%  of  the  people  engaged  in  Portland’s  retail  automotive 
•  •  •  •  •  d 


The  journal 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

^  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

T  Only  Afternoon  Newspaper 
in  Oregon's  Only  Metropolitan  Market 


Member  Metropolitan  and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 


(62%  readership)  and  a  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  ad  ot  2140  lines 
featuring  footwear  and  automo¬ 
bile  accessories  was  the  men’s 
local  second  choice. 

Among  national  ads  in  the  is¬ 
sue  a  U.  S.  Army  recruiting 
message  rated  top  position  among 
men  and  tied  for  first  place 
among  women  (46%  men,  32% 
women ) . 

A  Wheaties  musical  cartoon 
strip  on  the  comics  page  took 
first  place  on  the  women’s  list 
of  best-read  national  ads  (32% 
women,  34%  men).  This  same 
ad  took  second  place  among  the 
men’s  national  ad  favorites. 

The  foundation  will  publish 
next  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  Indianapolit  Star. 


Philo.  Bulletin 

Elsenhower's  fMoo 

Using  Plane 

To  Cover  News  vwnui^jhrBXuiTp^^^ 

Philadelphia — Evening  BuUe-  continuously  on  call  from'Su 
tin  reporters  and  photographers  tin  editors  and  executives, 
now  have  their  own  plane  with  a 

which  to  execute  quick  assign-  ~  ^  _ 
ments  anywhere  within  1,000  K>  C.  Star  Roises 

on  ,  Six-hour  cruisin,  Subscriber. 

It  is  a  Beechcraft  low-wing  Mo.— The  H 

monoplane,  model  S-18,  powered  y*tV  Star  announced  Maj 

.  ^  ^  ..  ...  ....  .  X  ’  an  innrgaosA  s-k#  ....u _ .  * 


Local  Story 
Scores  in 
Study  No.  97 


A  local  news  story  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th  issue  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  tied  the  high¬ 
est  readerthip  score  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
reported  this  week  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Study  97. 

The  news  story  which  re¬ 
counted  an  interview  with  the 
wife  of  a  former  Columbus  hos¬ 
pital  administrator  facing  charge 
of  embezzlement  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  89%  of  the  women  . 

and  81%  of  die  men,  topping  Fire  DoiXia^OS  Plant 
both  the  men’s  and  women’s  Qalax,  Va.— 'The  plant  of 
lists  of  best-read  news  items  in  Blue  Ridge  Printing  Compi 
the  issue.  ■  ■  ■  -  •  ■ 

Running  across  three  columns, 
it  appeared  below  the  center 
fold  on  page  one  of  the  Ledger 
and  was  without  illustration  or 
sensational  headline. 

Women's  Total  High 
The  89%  readership  score  for 
women  tied  the  all-study  high 
tallied  for  a  story  in  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  checked  in 
Study  66  which  told  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  mother  who  had 
been  crippled  13  years  by  poi¬ 
sonous  bee  stings.  The  men’s 
score  of  81%,  although  not  set¬ 
ting  a  record,  was  15  percentage 
points  above  that  recorded  for 
the  St.  Paul  story. 

Also  three  columns  wide,  the 
St.  Paul  story  appeared  above 
the  fold  in  center  position  on 
page  one  of  the  Dispatch  and 
was  illustrated  with  a  two-col¬ 
umn  picture. 

AH  advertising  departments  in 
the  Ledger  survey  issue  won 
average  or  better-than-average 
attention,  the  FViundation  pointed 
out  One  local  ad  placed  among 
the  top  ten  best-read  advertise¬ 
ments  in  its  category  for  all 
studies  to  date. 

Men’s  readership  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  departments  ranged  from 
five  to  24  percentage  points  above 
corresponding  averages  com- 

Siled  for  all  studies  to  date. 

len’s  89  per  cent  score  for  read¬ 
ership  of  Any  Advertising  placed 
the  Columbus  survey  in  ninth 
place  among  all  97  studies  and 
the  men’s  76%  score  for  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  readership 
was  the  fifth  highest  percentage 
yet  recorded. 

Rating  second  high  for  all 
studies  to  date  was  men’s  61% 
score  for  readership  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Advertising,  and 
only  five  previous  studies  have 
chalked  up  higher  scores  for 
male  readership  of  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  52%  recorded 
in  the  Columbus  survey. 

Women’s  readership  of  adver¬ 
tising  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
cumulative  average  to  date,  with 
the  exception  of  Amusement  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Best  read  local  ad  by  both 
men  and  women  was  the  Sears, 

Roebuck  and  Co.  full-page  dis¬ 
play.  (72%  women,  46%  men). 

Kirven’s  department  ad  featur¬ 
ing  cosmetics,  dresses  and  lin¬ 
gerie  was  the  second  most  pop¬ 
ular  ad  among  women  readers 
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TRIBUNES  and  DEMOCRATS 


The  Combined  Doily  Average 
Net  Paid  Circulation  of  The 
Tribune  and  Democrat  Now  Ex¬ 
ceeds  60,000  Copies.  You  Will 
Do  A  Better  Job  In  The  Johns¬ 
town,  Po.,  Newspapers. 
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In  St.  Louis,  smart  girls  of  all  ages  depend  on  the 
Globe 'Democrat  for  what’s  new  in  every¬ 
thing.  This  tremendous  influence  is  no  accident. 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  so  prolifically  de¬ 
veloped  its  Women’s  Section  that  editors  widely 
regard  it  as  a  national  model. 


Leadership  has  been  a  habit  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  almost  a  century.  In  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  cited  this  publication  for  being 
“of  more  service  than  a  regiment  of  troops”  in 
saving  Missouri  from  secession. 


Reporting  a  sequence  of  recent  innovations 
in  keeping  with  the  progressive  leader¬ 
ship  of  St.  Louis*  oldest  newspaper. 


Today,  the  GLOBE -DEMOCRAT  sponsors  the 
most  concerted  public  health  drive  in  St.  Louis 
history.  The  St.  Louis  GLOBE -DEMOCRAT  is  keyed 
to  its  motto:  “Forward  for  Greater  St.  Louis.” 
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Two  U.P.  Men 
Roughed  Up 
By  Eu  Kluxers 


Don’t  Overdo  Crusade, 

^\^VCL]rd  AAr  lUXlOir  Sciy^  th^g^f^arec’ord^^r^^lolng^ 

*  oii-nlan^  ...nc 

By  J.  Harley  Murray 


by  Marion  Frink,  city  hall  re-  ,  At  cross-burning  ceremonies 
porter  for  the  Wilmington  heralding  rebirth  of  their  owler 
(N.  C.)  JVetos.  in  the  South,  Ku  Klux  Klans- 

Starting  at  8:30  a  m.  April  24  men  a  few  days  ago  roughed  up 
at  Peiffer  Field,  Miss  Frink  fe^rehed,  took  away  film  from 
accumulated  five  hours  of  dual  ‘^o  United  Press  reporters  from 
instruction  time  from  Fred  nearby  Atlanta. 

Braun,  an  ex-marine  flight  in-  The  newsmen  were  Bernard 
structor,  broken  only  by  occa-  Brenner  and  Robert  Holloway, 
sional  rest  periods.  On  Apr.  25,  Also  barred  from  reporting 
after  a  check-out  flight  with  the  event  pictorially  was  0^ 
Braun  along,  more  as  passenger  Goodman,  Paramount  newsreel 
Service  should  be  performed  than  instructor,  the  young  re-  cameraman, 
as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  porter  was  given  the  go-ahead  Only  a  Life  magazine  photog- 
manner  as  possible,  with  the  for  a  solo  flight.  She  soloed  rapher,  with  permission  of  Dr 
goal  of  obtaining  what  the  com-  successfully,  then  made  another  Samuel  Green,  of  Atlanta,  the 
munity  needs  —  not  what  the  flight  just  to  satisfy  skeptics.  Klan  Grand  Dragon,  was  able  to 
newspaper  thinks  the  commu-  "  ' "  take  pictures  of  the  rites, 

nity  needs.  There  must  be  no  Npwcan«»n  Brenner  and  Holloway  went 

indication  of  any  personal  gain  _ ,  _  u  n  j  from  Atlanta  to  historic  Stone 

for  the  editor  or  publication.  Ot  Shatter  AwardS  Mountain  to  cover  the  first  meet- 

The  best  crusades  are  those  in  The  New  Mexico  Press  Asso-  m8  of  the  Klan  since  the  Japa- 
which  community  organizations  ciation  this  week  issued  a  state-  oese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
take  the  lead,  and  also  the  cred-  ment  reminding  newspapermen  slopes  of  the  mountain  six 

•  of  the  state  to  save  samples  of  civilian 

Harold  J  Bock,  manager  of  their  current  work  for  entry  in  clothes,  stopped  them  and  de- 
the  television  department  of  the  the  1946  E.  H.  Shaffer  Newspa-  "landed  to  see  their  badges. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  pre-  per  Awards  in  the  fall. 

dieted  that  news  presentation  Prizes  of  $100  are  offered  for  clar^  a  husky  six-footer  in 
via  the  new  medium  would  con-  the  best  spot-news  story,  the  reporters  pro- 

sist  of  flashes  of  front  pages  of  best  editorial  and  the  best  fea-  .  , 

printed  newspapers,  combined  ture  story  of  the  year.  A  cer-  Holloways  protests 

with  a  commentator  using  tificate  of  award  is  also  given 

charts  and  prepared  motion  pic-  for  the  newspaper  which  can  [II 

ture  reels.  show  the  best  record  of  public  another  went  through  his  cam- 

“That  commentator  or  an-  service  for  the  year.  era  OTse,  took  his  film, 

inai  commemaior  or  an  •  totals  more  searched  him.  Another  fnsked 

nouncer  with  15  minutes  of  tY,-  u  j  Brenner  The  Grand  Dracnn  lat»r 

straiBht  readini?  will  be  a  dead  ‘han  $2,000.  It  was  established  wenner  ^e  urana  uragon  uttr 

rfnek  ”  h^^  H *  in  memory  of  the  late  E.  H.  returned  Goodman  s  camera. 

aucK,  ne  miq.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Albu-  .  _ 

Canham,  editor  of  the  q^erque  Tribune. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  as-  , 

serted  the  greatest  duty  of  to-  ^  **  i  mf  •  IB  , 

morrow’s  newspaper  will  be  to  taOnnStt  Ox  lVlain@ 


BOULDER,  Col.  —  Problems  of  the  SDX  ai 
an  unsettled  world  were  up-  of  front  pagi 
permost  in  the  discussions  and  ner  headline 
conversations  of  editors,  pub-  organized  o) 

Ushers,  agency  representatives  As  a  result, 

and  supply  men  at  the  Univer-  system  wer 
sity  of  Colorado’s  Newspaper  elections,  b 
Week,  May  10-11,  pr 

More  than  175  delegates  from 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  were  at 
the  conference,  directed  by  in 

Dean  Ralph  L.  Crosman, 

Problems  of  world  censorship 
of  news  were  discussed  more 
widely  than  newsprint,  equip¬ 
ment  and  local  editorial  pro¬ 
grams,  all  of  which,  however, 
were  on  the  agenda. 

A  heavy  spring  snowstorm 
had  no  effect  on  attendance. 

Delegates  heard  Palmer  Hoyt’s  it. 
plea  for  American  leadership  in 
calling  for  an  end  to  censorship 
all  over  the  world;  Erwin  D. 

Canham’s  statement  that  news¬ 
papers  must  take  up  the  fight 
against  the  lies  that  caused  the 
war  and  are  now  affecting  the 
stability  of  peace.  They  also 
heard  a  discussion  of  interna¬ 
tional  problems  from  Jack  Fos¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Camera  Wins  Award 
In  the  field  of  community 
news  coverage,  around  which  Mr. 
the  conference  is  built,  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera  won  the 
Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  award  for 
outstanding  community  service,  fill  the  moi 
John  Buchanan  was  cited,  as  crucial  dayi 
city  editor  who  campaigned  for  He  decla 
a  new  city  hall.  Bialph  John-  was  fought 
ston.  editor  of  the  Loveland,  the  master 
( Colo. )  Reporter-H  erald,  re-  prove  the  ti 
ceived  honorable  mention.  pend  on  e; 

No  daily  was  mentioned  this  cnee, 
year  in  the  contest  in  typo-  Mr.  Hoy  .  . 
graphical  excellence.  The  only  Denver  Post,  called  suppression 
entry  was  the  Durango,  (Col.)  ot  news  the  most  serious  danger 
Herald-Democrat,  so  only  week-  to  the  world.  He  said  freedom 
lies  took  the  prizes.  The  Yuma  of  news  should  be  the  first  busi- 
(Col. )  Pioneer  won  the  1946  ness  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
award,  and  the  Brush  (Col.)  declared  President  Truman 
News  -  Tribune  and  Arvada 
(Col.)  Enter^ise  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Story  of  a  Crrisade 
The  holder  of  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  successful  cru¬ 
sading  in  journalism  told  how 
his  newspaper  continues  to  fight 
for  community  improvements. 

E.  H.  Linford,  young  editor  of 
the  Laramie  ( Wyo. )  Republican- 
Boomerang,  described  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  current  crusade  — 
for  elimination  of  the  cinder 
nuisance  in  Laramie,  where 
winds  sometimes  blow. 

The  campaign  reached  its  first 
milestone  when  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  sent  out  a  group 
of  specialists  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Linford  related  that  he  had 
learned  how  a  campaign  can  be 
“overdone.”  In  the  fight  for  a 
modern  water  system  in  Lara¬ 
mie  —  for  which  Linford  won 


Buffalo's  largest  chain  of 
theaters,  with  three  first- 
run  and  eight  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses,  placed 
52.9%  of  its  1945  od- 
vertising  lineage  in  the 
Courier-Express. 

You’ll  find  that  it’s  equal¬ 
ly  good  "box  office"  for 
you  to  remember  that  in 
Buffalo 


Ohio's  Largest  Market 

— Greater  Clevelaad 


Our  sixteen  successful  sales¬ 
men  have  a  constructive  and 
agreeable  daily  selling  asso¬ 
ciation  with  manufacturers, 
services  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  are  constantly 
developing  more  and  more 
national  newspaper  accounts 


Ohio’s  Secood  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Coontiee 


eurPALO'!  ofiit 
MOBNINO  A  SUNDAY  NIWSMN* 


befcne  Maj 
iii^pnotize  tM 


nt  of  the  Nile,  G,  J; 
4r  was  there,"^  giving  the  young  queen 
letjsons  in  royd^hehavior.  And  from  Shake¬ 
speare  to^^«w,  portrayals  of  the  great 
romance  elicked  with  critics  and  cus- 

omerSfj  alflk^  Their  appeal  has  never 
ned!  today,  another  terrific  two¬ 

some,  Claude  Rains  and  Vivien  Leigh,  are 
packing  ’em  in  in  England  with  a  Techni¬ 
color  film  version  of  the  match  that  made 
history. 

And  down  along  the  Delaware,  another 


'^'^^^ii^ination—Tlie  Record  and  One  Other — 
is  making  history — sales  history.  In  the 
multi-billion  dollar  Philadelphia  market, 
one  newspaper  out  of  three  is  always  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  combination  aimed  at  complete 
advertising  coverage.  How  people  think 
determines  what  they  read — and  what  they 
read  determines  what  they  buy.  Philadel¬ 
phia  liberals  read  The  Record.  Philadelphia 
traditionalists  read  one,  or  both,  of  the  city’s 
two  conservative  papers.  That’s  why  “It  Takes 
The  Record  —  and  One  Other”  to  cover 
America’s  Third  Largest  Market. 


Along  the  Delaware 
as  along  the  Nile 
It  Takes  a  Combination 
To  Make  History 


PHEADELPinA  RECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

— t>a  NationaUr  by  G«or««  A.  MeDaviM  C»«'  Waw  Twk.  Chiea«».  MMalpU*.  Detroit.  CIotoImA 
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IiUna  neiaies  Paperless  Daily 
Press  Role  Rescued  by  CNPA 

f  ^  »,  Los  Angeles — Quick  action  by 

111  L^OininiimtV  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
-*  lishers  Association  saved  one  of 

Newspapers  can  create  favor-  California's  oldest  dailies,  the 
able  comment  and  conversation  82-year-old  Wilmington  Pren- 
manufacturers  Journal,  from  discontinuing  pub¬ 
lication  because  of  lack  of  news- 
print. 


Need  Dow  Becker,  presidi^ 
told  Inteitype  Corpoiotioi 
stockholders  recently 
the  company  has  enough  «. 
ders  on  the  books  to  keep 
operotions  at  capacity  ig| 
more  than  two  years.  Ordta 
ore  still  piling  up,  he  mU, 
but  there's  a  scarcity  oi  ma¬ 
terials  and  skilled  workui. 


on  behalf  of 
when  industry 
furnishes  infor- 
mation  for 
people  to  talk 
about,  A.  V. 

Lund,  Dixon 
( ni. )  Evening 
Telegraph. 
recently  told  a 
commimity  re¬ 
lations  clinic  at 
Escanaba,  Mich. 

Speaking  on  a 
newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to 
tnriimtry,  Lund 

pointed  out  that  manufacturers  Canadian  Maritime 
and  newspapers  have  been  __  __ 

quick  to  in^t  each  other  tor  Newspapermen  Meet 
lack  of  ^peraUom  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.— 

Manufacturers  bave  believed  Newspapermen  of  the  maritime 
Mwspapers  unfair  in  the  amount  provi^  gathered  here  last 
of  news  matter  given  oyer  to  tjje  regular  maritime  di- 

(^posing  forces,  he  mkL  ivhile  visional  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
newspapers  have  contended  that  press  to  discuss  news  problems, 
industry  has  faded  to  tell  toe  Members  paid  tribute  to  An- 

whole  ^ory  when  they  had  drew  D.  Merkel,  who  retired  —  -  .  -  -  .  , 

worthwhile  news.  Perhaps  both  May  1  after  27  years  as  Atlantic  Point  of  continuous  service  in 
parties  to  tois  unfortunate  con-  superintendent  of  toe  Canadian 
dition  would  do  well  to  choose  Press.  A  resolution  was  passed 
this  time  to  change  the  proced-  expressing  sincere  appreciation  newspaper, 
ure,  for  the  continued  well  being  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
of  our  communities  Is  going  the  membership, 
to  depend  on  our  future  rela-  A  panel  discussion  on  the  de¬ 
mons.  velopment  of  Canadian  news  was 


xor,  Oiury  ctIHl  ..  n _ uir 

Elarl  Hall,  managing  editor,  Ma-  -  R^ubltcan,  was  named 

son  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette.  vi^pr^ident. 

More  than  400  Iowa  newspaper  Resolutions  were  passrt,  ou 
men  attended  toe  annual  con-  ^bich  Iowa  publuhtn 

vention  which  ended  Saturday.  ^ 

It  was  a  two-day  meeting.  ^ 

j  o  other  resolution  endorsed  a  ore- 

Haggard  and  Olson  ^e  in  toe  vision  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
weekly  newspaper  field  Hal^  before  Congress  to  requir"*!? 
paper  Is  a  daily.  All  three  ern^aent  action  on  any  allied 
start^  their  news  c^^rs  ^  wage  or  hour  violation  within 
printers  devils  while  still  in  Q^e  year  from  the  date  the 
their  teens.  claimed  violation  occurred.  Hu 

In  1902  Haggard  and  a  partner  same  resolution  asked  that  i 
bought  the  Algona  Upper  Des  provision  of  the  bill  prohibltei 
Moines  ftom  Harvey  Ingham,  employment  of  newspaper  a? 
present  editor  emeritus  of  the  riers  under  16  be  "revised  down- 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib-  ward.” 

une.  The  paper  is  published  Another  resolution  endorsed 
currently  by  Haggard  and  R.  B.  the  expansion  and  building  pro- 
Waller.  Haggard,  77,  is  one  of  gram  of  the  University  oflowi 

the  oldest  newspapermen  in  School  of  journalism. 

...  ..  . 

the  state. 

Olson,  now  72,  still  edits  his 
nc-.vrp-pcr.  A  church  trustee 
for  40  years  and  Sunday  school 
superintendent  for  33  years,  Ol¬ 
son  has  never  accepted  tobacco 
w.,.,...,...  no  ......  o*"  liquor  advertisements  for 

1^  by  Frank  W.  Doyle  of  the  publication. 

Halifax  Herald  and  A.  J.  Hicks  Hall,  49,  has  been  mana^ng 
of  toe  Moncton  Transcript.  editor  of  the  Globe-Gazette  since 

a  1920.  A  former  state  com- 

n  mander  of  the  American  Legion, 

l^aiUGS  JDOOSt  AO  XtatBS  Hall  has  been  a  campaigner  for 
Philadelphia  —  The  Chester  highway  safety  for  many  years. 

(Pa.)  Times  is  the  latest  Penn-  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  publisher, 
sylvania  newspaper  to  join  the  Bremer  County  Independent  and 
procession  of  Keystone  State  pa-  the  Waverly  Democrat,  a  World 
pers  raising  their  advertising  War  II  veteran,  was  elected 
rates.  The  Towanda  (Pa.)  president  of  the  association  for 
Daily  Review,  and  Monessen  1946.  Moeller  served  as  vice- 
(Pa.)  Daily  Independent  also  president  last  year, 
have  posted  increases.  Harold  V.  Ellis,  Marengo 


Tha  InvolaabU  Rafartact 
Book  that  ovary  olart  partM 
will  waat  for  immadiata  ait, 
oad  will  traosara  for  yaan 
to  coma. 

Here  is  complete,  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  world  eveoB 
during  1945— in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume.  Over  1,400  autboriti- 
tive  articles.  Hundreds  ol 
distinguished  contributon. 
Special  features  covering  every 
vital  topic  of  world-wide  in¬ 
terest  —  war’s  end,  atomic 
bomb,  union  of  nations,  peace 
problems,  outlook  with  labor, 
epoch-making  inventions,  scien¬ 
tific  developments,  business 
and  finance,  sports  records, 
prize  winners,  art,  religioo, 
literature,  music,  theatre,  out¬ 
standing  achievements,  valu¬ 
able  sutistics  covering  die 
whole  world  and  each  of  tke 
48  states.  Superbly  illustrated 
with  finest  photos.  Maps— 


'Thav  buy  in  a  iiffy  whan  you  tall  through  tha  t>apar  thay  raid,  naar  tha  stora  thay 
patroniza.  Sch^ula  Ohio  Salact  Liit  NOW  for  quick  action! 

ONE  ORDER! 

- ONE  CHECK! 

(I  FOR  FURTHER  iNFORMATION 

U  ■■  WRiTE,  WiRE  OR  PHONE 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST  NEWSPAPERS 

-  'JOHN  W,.  CULLEN  CO. 

CHICAGO  PORLISHERS-  REPRESewrATIVE  Nl^W  YORK 

CLKVELANO  .  .  ,V  .  -  COLUMBUS 


A 


yfirx.  A*lr*‘rliMinf/.  Itfvulvtl 

tu  Itnililinfi  u  I'ifilizMltttn 


IS  Ew  MMoitizoxs  Pint  Sales 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  rolling  back  present  horizons 
that  may  be  limiting  the  sales  of  your  goods  or 
services. 

By  advertising  in  this  great  international  daily 
newspaper,  you  reach  an  unusually  responsive  con¬ 
sumer  market  of  men,  women  and  youth  who  enjoy 
far  better  than  average  incomes. 

After  conducting  a  survey  for  advertising  ideas 
among  his  territory  supervisors,  one  of  our  consist¬ 
ent  advertisers  makes  the  following  statement: 
"Almost  all  felt  that  the  schedule  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 
MIAMI:  1239  Ingraham  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Street,  Honore 
LONDON,  S.  W.  1:  Burwood  House,  Caxton  Street 
GENEVA:  16  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 
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SCIENCE  MONITOR  was  the  most  effective  advertising 
we  did.  Talks  to  a  number  of  your  retail  store  adver¬ 
tisers  indicate  the  reason  for  the  salesmen’s  ideas. 
These  dealers  are  the  leading  ones  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  They  tell  about  the  definite  demands  for  our 
goods  from  people  subscribing  to  your  paper.  They 
say  that  such  customers  will  accept  no  substitute.” 

In  order  to  obtain  full  information  about  this 
MONITOR  MARKET  with  its  exceptional  reader  re¬ 
sponse  and  dealer  influence,  consult  our  nearest 
office— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  International ^Dally  Newspaper 
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SYNDICATES 


Feature  Development 
For  Overseas  Seen 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Pictured  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner  in  New  York:  Left  to  right  Bjont 
Steinsvik,  KFS-INS  buainess  representative  in  Scandinavia*  Ptiq 
Forster,  general  business  representative  in  Argentina,  ChiU  oad 
Uruguay:  and  Frank  C,  Betts,  business  representative  in  British  Itlti. 


SYNDICATES.  King  Features 

at  least,  will  have  to  develop 
features  especially  for  foreign 
syndication  when  the  world 
newsprint  situation  has  im¬ 
prove,  according  to  four  KFS- 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

representatives  newly-arrived  in 
New  York;  Bjarne  Steinsvik. 
Scandinavia,  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  Percy  Forster,  Argen¬ 
tina.  Chile  and  Uruguay;  Frank 
C.  Betts,  British  Isles,  and  Sal¬ 
vador  Mendoza,  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

"The  foreign  market  will  be¬ 
come  larger  than  the  domestic 
market  and  syndicates  will  start 
producing  for  sale  abroad."  was 
their  concensus  during  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Specifically,  they  hoped  for  spe¬ 
cial  articles  by  big  names,  fic¬ 
tion  and  women's  features  tail¬ 
ored  to  overseas  needs,  but 
doubted  whether  comic  strips, 
popular  as  they  are  becoming, 
could  be  produced  primarily  for 
foreign  handling  because  of  cost. 

Sales  Reach  Saturation 

In  such  South  American  cities 
as  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata.  Tucu- 
man  and  Montevideo,  Forster  re¬ 
ported  complete  or  near  “satur- 
ation"  sales  on  the  features  sale¬ 
able  there— first  rights  to  news¬ 
papers,  second  and  other  comics 
printing  rights  to  children's 
( comic )  magazines.  In  Scandi¬ 
navia  also  Steinsvik  reported 
his  available  features  pretty 
well  sold  out  in  a  numl^r  of 
spots.  In  England  where  Betts 
has  sold  some  features  on  a 
newsprint  contingent  basis,  but 
where  the  wartime  four-page 
papers  have  had  little  room  for 
features,  he  anticipates  im¬ 
proved  sales  when  the  papers 
shortly  go  up  to  six  pages. 

All  four  look  to  higher  prices, 
but  Betts  to  “competition  with 
no  holds  barred"  when  the  news¬ 
papers  get  ample  newsprint. 

interesting  variations  in  the 
selling  manners  of  the  four 
areas  cropped  up  during  the  in¬ 
formal  discussion  with  E  &  P; 

30-Mile  Deal 

In  South  America  Forster 
sells  with  a  feature  a  territory 
of  roughly  30  miles;  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  Steinsvik  sells  only  the 
city,  and  the  newspapers  after 
early  objections  accept  the  ter¬ 
ritory  limit  without  protest. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mendoza  finds  editors  "like 
criticism  more  than  praise,” 
suggestions  better  than  flattery, 
but  Betts  believes  that  if  Eng¬ 
lish  publishers  like  advice  it 
must  be  “more  subtly"  pre¬ 
sented.  “You  don’t  do  so  much 
selling,  but  let  them  buy.  And 
once  you  have  earned  their  con¬ 
fidence  your  business  relations 
are  wonderful.  I  can  say  that 
for  10  years  we  have  never 
sent  out  an  account.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  agrees  to  a  certain  amount 
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over  the  telephone  and  the 
money  com^  in  regularly.” 
In  South  Ardlrica,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  newspapers  are  too 
poor  to  buy  features  to  any 
great  extent. 

Comics  and  other  features  for 
Latin  America  are  largely  trans¬ 
lated  in  New  York — and  care¬ 
fully  checked  in  the  local  syn¬ 
dicate  offices  for  embarrassing 
idiomatic  errors.  For  Scandi¬ 
navia,  however,  the  translation 
is  chiefly  done  in  the  syndicate's 
offices,  comics  by  an  Erwin  Fal- 
king  who  has  translated  and  fre¬ 
quently  rewritten  them  for  15 
years  and  still  chuckles  over  his 
work.  In  Mexico  features  not 
translated  already  must  be  sold 
first  to  a  big  newspaper  to  cover 
the  translation  expense. 

Paper  Has  15  Strips 

Largely  because  of  the  war, 
eight  strips  is  the  most  offered 
by  any  English  paper,  and  those 
are  mostly  its  own.  but  in  South 
America  a  newspaper  may  carry 
a  dozen  and  in  Scandinavia  one 
newspaper  has  15. 

The  taste  for  other  American 
items  varies  greatly.  For  in¬ 
stance.  Home  magazine  features 
are  "gobbled  up”  in  South 
America,  scorned  in  England. 
Advice  to  lovelorn  wouldn't  go 
in  South  America,  as  people  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  news¬ 
papers.  Letters,  however,  are  a 
most  important  part  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  papers,  but  the  advice 
would  have  to  be  different  as 
women  there  have  a  longer  tra¬ 
dition  of  emancipation,  Steins¬ 
vik  said. 

Cartoon  Chat 

TELLING  the  news  background 

through  comics  is  a  technique 
AP  Newsfeatures  has  developed 
for  a  weekly  strip  on  its  pic¬ 
ture  page  for  p.m.  papers.  "See 
for  Yourself,”  drawn  by  George 
Wunder  and  written  by  John  L. 
Springer,  tells  the  background 
of  a  top  news  issue  earti  week 
in  map.  chart,  cartoon  and 
sketch,  combined  into  a  strip. 
First  releases  are  on  Palestine 
and  the  coal  strike,  and  should 
appeal  to  children  as  well  as 
adults. 

Gus  Arriola,  who  does  the 
"Gordo”  Sunday  page  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  is  back  from 
service  and  beginning  June  24 
will  resume  his  daily  “Gordo." 
The  feature  had  been  running 
nearly  a  year  before  he  joined 
up  in  October,  1942. 

Dogs  are  a  hobby  of  Gene 
Byrnes,  who  draws  "Reg-lar 
Fellers”  for  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  and  he  has  done  a  whole 
book  on  them  for  Grosset  & 
Dunlap,  combining  photographs 
of  more  than  50  thorobreds. 
descriptions  and  advice  on  car¬ 
ing  for  the  dogs  and  29  full  color 
pages  of  Byrnes’  “Reg'lar  Feller” 


characters  and  their  amusing 
adventures  with  dogs.  The  book 
uses  comics  for  painless  educa¬ 
tion. 

Notes 

UNITED  Feature  Syndicate  has 

just  signed  a  contract  for 
about  15  articles  by  Mrs.  Shirley 
Foster  Fields,  formerly  of  the 
Hartford  Times.  Washington 
Post  and  Dallas  News,  on  a  trip 
by  American  young  people  to 
Dutch,  Luxembourg  and  French 
hostels.  The  series  starts  about 
the  end  of  June. 

NEA  also  is  preparing  a  fea¬ 
ture  series  on  Europe  from  an 
American  angle  in  the  form  of 
letters  from  "A  GI  Bride  in 
Bavaria.”  The  bride  who  de¬ 
scribes  her  clothes,  house,  recep-  | 
tion  by  the  Germans,  etc.,  is  the 
photogenic  wife  of  Pfc.  Ulric  J. 
Polasek  and  one  of  the  three  GI 
brides  in  the  first  shipment  sent 
to  Germany. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  releasing  a  series  of 
articles  by  Paul  Bellamy,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  | 
Dealer,  describing  Europe  as  he  i 
saw  it  on  his  recent  trip  with  | 
a  party  of  American  newsmen. 

I.  R.  Ybarra,  en  route  to  South 
America,  will  also  write  for 
NANA.  I 

Central*  Press  Association  | 
has  a  thrice-weekly  golf  feature  i 
by  Alex  J.  Morrison,  pro  and 
author  of  "A  New  Way  to  Better 
Golf”  and  of  a  daily  feature  dis¬ 
tributed  by  KFS  before  the  war. 
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Denver  Killings  in  Book 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Sensational 
murders  of  Denver’s  past,  sub¬ 
jects  of  local  extras  and  front 
page  stories  for  dailies  from 
coast  to  coast,  have  been 
wrapped  together  in  a  boi. 
"Denver  Murders,”  third  of  a 
series  of  similar  publications 
The  writers  include  Lee  Taylor 
Casey,  associate  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News;  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Gene  Lowall  of  the  News: 
Frances  Wayne  of  the  Denrer 
Post;  Clyde  Brion  Davis,  for 
mer  Denver  reporter;  Ray  Hum¬ 
phreys.  who  left  the  Post  to  be¬ 
come  chief  investigator  for  the 
district  attorney,  and  Forbe: 
Parkhill.  ex-Post  staffer. 


a  MUST 


“One  good  animal  fetor)*  a 
day!”  has  long  been  the  or¬ 
der  of  liuinaii-interest-niindoi 
editors.  Nothing  is  surer  fire 
than — 

Chester  the  Pup 

— the  amusing  adventures  ol 
a  lovable  dog  in  Chester! 
own  words.  Daily,  with  one- 
column  matted  art. 
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rill 


There’s  a  two-fold  growth  taking  place  in  the  rich 
Pacific  Coast  market;  there’s  an  inward  growth  as  new  indus¬ 
tries  expand  their  payrolls  and  an  outward  expansion  beyond 
the  Pacific’s  horizon.  Now  as  always  Sunday  newspapers  pack 
the  big  selling-through-advertising  load;  now  as  always,  the 
'*B1G  3”  completely  dominate  this  Sunday  market  by  reaching 
over  1,500,000  families  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  reader. 
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Newsprint  Discussed 
By  Veteran  Analyst 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  Calif.- 

Greater  newsprint  supplies 
must  come  from  new  materials, 
new  techniques, 
foreign  markets 
or  from  in¬ 
creases  in  the 
present  sources. 

But  whatever 
the  source,  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  factors 
will  help  to  de- 
t  e  r  m  i  n  e  the 
supply,  and  they 
may  cause  high¬ 
er  prices. 

That’s  how 
Harry  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  publisher. 

San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram.  analyzes  the  present  news¬ 
print  situation.  As  chairman  of 
the  newsprint  committee,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  he  helped  solve  a 
knotty  newsprint  problem  in 
California  20  years  ago.  He'd 
like  to  help  today,  too,  but  fail¬ 
ing  health  prevents  it. 

For  this  reason  he  may  retire 
at  the  end  of  1946  and  turn  over 
complete  management  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspapers  to 
James  A.  Guthrie,  president  and 
controlling  owner.  Webster 
would  retain  his  interests  with 
Guthrie  and  other  associates  in 
Acme  Colorprint  Company. 

Two  decades  ago  California 
publishers  were  being  charged 
various  prices  for  their  news¬ 
print  supply,  and  few  knew 
what  his  competitor  was  pay¬ 
ing.  "rrue  conditions  were  re¬ 
vealed  at  a  CNPA  newsprint 
meeting  where  a  hat  was  passed 
and  each  person  dropped  in  a 
slip  of  paper  bearing  the  price 
charged  him.  This  caused  Web¬ 
ster  to  assemble  material  on  the 
subject.  He  studied  production 
conditions,  collected  data  from 
publi^ers  and  mills  alike,  and 
put  his  finger  on  a  brokerage 
system  then  in  vogue  as  the 
basic  factor.  Newspapers  were 
paying  brokers  as  much  as  11% 
over  the  mill  price.  Brokers 
had  claimed  that  only  a  3% 
handling  charge  was  necessary. 

Prices  were  adjusted  down¬ 
ward  by  eliminating  the  broker 
for  lots  of  a  carload  or  more. 

Today  the  problem  is  of  sup¬ 
plies  rather  than  of  price,  and 
Webster  sees  little  hope  for 
early  increases  in  additional 
production.  He  said  that  Powell 
River  has  been  able  to  produce 
largely  because  of  the  exchange 
differential,  while  Crown  2^11er- 
bach  is  not  increasing  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Webster  doesn't  think  it  log¬ 
ical  to  expect  new  production 
on  the  Coast,  since  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  totaling  many  millions 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  is  necessary  before  such 
production  can  begin.  Present 
prices  do  not  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  feasible,  he  fears. 

One  possibility  lies  in  higher 
newsprint  prices  which  would 


m  turn  necessitate  higher  cir¬ 
culation  rates,  he  noted.  In  his 
view  the  basic  factor  is  that 
newsprint  is  a  commodity  and 
must  be  had  in  supply  for  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  operation,  no 
matter  how  sage  the  manage¬ 
ment 

As  founder  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Webster  is  widely  known 
as  National  Recovery  Act  direc¬ 
tor  for  newspapers  and  as  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  15  years. 

The  editorial  talents  of  Guth¬ 
rie  and  the  business  ability  of 
Webster  have  combined  to  build 
a  great  new^aper  property  at 
San  Bernardino.  They  publish 
the  Sun,  the  morning  paper  and 
the  Evening  Telegram,  as  well 
as  operating  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  plant. 

Both  papers  have  the  same 
editorials  and  features  except 
for  mastheads.  A  survey  re¬ 
vealed  an  overlap  of  but  158  in 
the  two  circulations. 

Today  one  may  not  lay  cash 
on  the  line  in  advance  and  ob¬ 
tain  either  a  single  copy  or  a 
subscription  to  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  dailies.  Those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  on  circulation  lists  and 
do  not  pay  in  advance  are 
dropped. 

New  subscriptions  are  open 
only  to  returned  servicemen. 
Others  are  placed  on  a  long 
waiting  list.  Papers  are  not 
available  on  street  sale,  and  the 
counter  supply  at  the  newspaper 
plant  is  sold  out  shortly  after 
publishing  time. 

Guthrie,  first  went  with  the 
Sun  in  1909,  Webster  in  1912. 
In  addition  to  creating  a  force 
of  long-time  workers  whose 
service  ranges  up  to  52  years 
of  Press  Foreman  Bill  Leffen, 
the  organization  has  graduated 
many  into  world-wide  service. 
■ 

Clark  Waite  Names 
Son  His  Assistant 

Alden  C.  Waite,  publisher  of 
the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Ad¬ 
vocate,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  his  father,  Clark  F. 
Waite,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers. 

Young  Waite  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Glendale  ( Calif. ) 
News-Press,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Westwood  Hills 
(Calif.)  Press,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  San  Pedro 
( Calif. )  News-Pilot. 

Barton  Heiligers,  Post-Advo¬ 
cate  advertising  manager,  has 
been  apiminted  publisher.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Post-Advocate 
in  1930,  Heiligers  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hollyuiood  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  Monrovia  (  Calif.  ) 
News-Post,  and  Variety,  the¬ 
atrical  magazine. 

Frank  G.  Plaisted,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Navy  service 
where  he  was  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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THE  police  reporter  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
turned  in  a  story  about  a  woman 
who  was  arrested  for  grand  lar¬ 
ceny.  "The  city  editor  jotted  a 
note  on  the  copy:  “What  did 
she  steal?”  Instead  of  going  back 
to  the  reporter,  the  copy  went 
to  the  composing  room  and  it 
appeared  with  the  query  as  a 
headiine,  causing  readers  to 
wonder,  too. 


JUST  LIKE  a  minister’s  wife. 

That's  how  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Hill 
compares  her  position  as  the 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Times. 
She  told  journalism  students  re¬ 
cently: 

“I  meet  as  many  people  as  I 
can,  make  as  many  friends  as  I 
can  and  help  wherever  I  can. 
It  really  helps  promote  the  paper. 
I  shop  only  in  our  hometown, 
pay  our  bills  in  person,  join 
every  club  I  can  and  visit  all 
sections  of  the  town.  I  make  a 
point  of  talking  to  everyone.” 


ON  PAGE  ONE  of  the  May  5 
issue  of  the  Bowling  Green 
(Ky.)  Park  City  Daily  Times, 
every  headline  carried  the  name 
of  the  winner  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby:  Chicagoans  ‘Assault’ 

Coal  Shortage,  Wheat  Bonus 
Called  Stupid  in  ‘Assault,’  May¬ 
or  ‘Assaults’  Hospital  Facilities, 
etc.  The  idea  hit  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor  Harry  Towles  and  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Ray  Gaines  after  hearing 
telephone  operators  answer  hun¬ 
dreds  of  calls  on  Derby  winner 
— Assault,  Assault,  Assault  .  .  . 
Everywhere  it  was  "Assault!” 
Publisher  C.  M.  Gaines  endorsed 
the  “assault”  edition. 


IGNATZ  HORELICK  gave  an 
ad  to  the  Westport  (Conn.) 
Westporter  -  Herald  reading 
"Horse  and  cow  for  sale,  reason¬ 
able.”  It  came  out  “House  and 
cow  for  sale,  reasonable.”  He 
sold  the  house  for  $20,000  ...  it 
had  cost  him  $4,500  .  .  .  and 
readvertised  the  horse  which  he 
also  got  rid  of  at  a  very  good 
price. 


IN  ST.  JOSEPH,  Mo.,  the  owner 
of  a  dog  nam^  Penny  adver¬ 
tised  it  was  missing.  The  dog 
walked  into  the  News-Press  clas¬ 
sified  office. 
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Plan  Studied 
To  Reopen 
Quebec  Mill 

Quebec — Discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  reopening  of  the  lone- 
shut  Quebec  Pulp  and  P»|?r 
Company  at  Chicoutimi,  are  un¬ 
der  way  between  the  Quebec 
Government  and  French  capital- 
ists,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Premier  Duplessis  of  Quebec. 

The  mill  has  been  shut  down 
since  1930,  and  the  Quebec  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  was  placed 
in  bankruptcy  by  the  Quebec 
Government  in  1942,  for  a  H,- 
000,000  claim  against  it,  for  sup¬ 
plying  water. 

There  are  approximately  70,- 
000  shares  of  preferred  stock  on 
the  market,  but  the  firm’s  com* 
mon  stock,  originally  owned 
jointly  by  Price  Brothers  and 
Consolidated  Paper  Corporatloo, 
was  turned  over  to  the  Goven* 
ment  some  time  ago. 

It  is  pointed  out,  howevif, 
that  the  stock  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  possessing  any  gnat 
value,  in  view  of  the  $7,000,000 
claim  for  the  preferred  stock 
which  exceeds  any  possible  valnt 
of  assets. 

■ 

Toronto  Price  Raised 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Globe  and 
Mail,  this  city’s  morning  dsily, 
has  announced  a  price  increiss 
for  street  sales  from  three  cents 
to  five  cents  a  copy.  Home  dr 
livery  price  will  be  25  cents  s 
week. 


Again  Available 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Copyright 

Practice 

By  Margaret  Nicholson 


Recommended  by 
EDITORS  •  PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS  •  AGENTS 
AUTHORS 


".  .  .  reduce*  difficult  toplci, 
UKually  made  obscure  by  lew 
jariron.  Into  precise  yet  under 
Btaiulable  EnirUsh." 


.  .  .  Simply  and  clearly.  ^ 
“explains  what  to  do  to  protw 
literary  proi)erty,  when  to  d» 
it,  and  how  to  do  It.” 

— Fredcjric  O.  Meldier. 


.  .  it  1*  very  well  done. 
will  be  of  considerable 
author*,  publisher*.  In 
anyone  Interested  In  copynfnSi 
practice.”  —  R.  P.  Roberts**. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 


.  .  an  up-to-date  and  compaet 
reference  work,  well-indexed,  iJJ 
all  with  copyright  problem*  w 
solve.”— Alan  C.  Collins.  A*e*t. 
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International  News  Photos  proudly  announces  the  winning  of  hrst 
prize  by  one  of  its  ace  photographers  in  the  annual  feature  picture 
contest  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Marion  A.  Carpenter,  INP  Washington  photographer,  took  the 
above  prize-winning  photograph,  "Spring  at  the  White  House.” 

More  than  225  top-flight  photographers,  representing  the  nation’s 
leading  newspapers,  syndicates  and  free-lance  agencies,  had  entries 
in  the  contest  which  was  decided  May  8.  For  the  greatest  number  of 
prize-winning  pictures  be  sure  your  newspaper  subscribes  to: 


WHS  lOf 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 


235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Brugger  Cii 
In  Defense 

By  James  R.  Brugger 

(  Editor’s  Note:  The  writer 
was  a  public  relations  officer  for 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  London.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  service  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  U.P.  Bureau  in 
Cleveland. ) 

DURING  and  since  the  war  the 

Army  has  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  panning  for  the  way  in 
which  it  handled  its  public  rela* 
tions  during  the  conflict.  Numer¬ 
ous  people  who  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  this  side  of  the  Army — 
chiefly  newspaper  reporters  and 
radio  commentators  — have 
levelled  charges  of  inefficiency, 
narrowness,  unfairness  and  ex¬ 
cessive  publicity -mindedness 
against  the  Army’s  conduct  of 
its  affairs  with  the  media  of 
news  and  opinion. 

From  experience  as  an  Army 
public  relations  officer  during 
the  war,  I  can  corroborate  some 
of  their  charges  and  can  And 
reasonable  ground  for  assuming 
the  truth  of  a  good  many  others. 
I  am  not  writing  to  refute  what 
they  have  said.  I  am  writing, 
however,  in  the  hope  of  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  entirely  bleak  picture 
which  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  reference  to  Army 
public  relations. 

Helpful  to  Reporters 


tes  Service 
of  PRO 

It  bolstered  home-front  morale, 
and  also  worked  some  wonders 
with  the  morale  of  the  man  it 
was  written  about.  There  were 
dividends  also  in  the  chance  it 
gave  the  Army  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  jobs  it  was  doing.  Into  a 
story  about  a  mess  sergeant  was 
tied  an  account  of  the  Army’s 
program  for  food  conservation, 
an  important  message  to  get 
across  to  folks  back  home  who 
were  being  asked  to  tighten 
their  belts.  When  a  story  dealt 
with  a  man  whose  Army  job 
paralleled  his  civilian  one.  it 
was  a  boost  for  the  Army’s  policy 
of  putting  men  in  the  jobs 
they’re  best  fitted  for  when  that 
is  possible.  Stories  about  soldiers 
who  invented  new  tools  and 
processes  (and  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them)  helped  counter¬ 
act  the  multitudinous  gripes 
about  Army  non-efficiency. 

Medical  Care  Told 

In  no  field  was  it  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Army’s  work  than  in  that  of 
medical  care  for  the  wounded. 
This  was  a  matter  of  close  per¬ 
sonal  concern  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
had  loves  ones  and  friends  that 
were  casualties. 


large  and  active  British  press, 
which  was  constantly  hungry  for 
news  about  Americans.  Yanks 
were  always  good  copy,  partly 
because  the  British  still  had  a 
rather  wondrous,  other-worldly 
concept  of  them. 

Military  police  investigation 
squads  checking  routine  cases 
became  “G-men  tracking  down 
desperados’’  and  a  mere  periodic 
check-up  of  soldiers  absent  with¬ 
out  leave  became  a  "dragnet  for 
deserters,"  to  cite  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  This  type  of  reporting 
was  threatening  to  bring  us  into 
general  disrepute  among  the 
British  and  make  them  look  up¬ 
on  us  as  a  very  badly  behaved 
sort  of  invader  upon  their  homes 
and  lives.  Such  a  feeling  would 
have  been,  of  course,  less  than 
helpful  to  continued  cooperation 
in  waging  a  joint  war. 

Our  job  was,  bluntly,  to  get 
the  Army  a  better  break  in  the 
British  press.  We  had  to  do  this 
without  resorting  to  any  meas¬ 
ures  that  would  have  looked  like 
attempts  to  muzzle  the  papers  or 
conceal  news.  British  newspaper 
people  are  extremely  sensitive 
about  their  rights  to  the  news. 

In  the  face  of  this,  our  tech¬ 
nique  was  to  get  all  the  facts  in 
any  case  pertaining  to  the  Army, 
however  unpleasant  they  might 
have  been,  and  give  them  to  the 
press.  We  found  that  the  most 
unfavorable  facts  were  invari¬ 
ably  better  than  would  have 
been  the  accounts  written  on 
more  meager  information. 

The  war  found  the  Army  short 
of  qualified  public  relations  offi- 


Florida  Weekly  Flieg 

Doytona  Beach,  Fle^—fk, 
Daytona  Beach  Exomiiur,  a 
weekly,  made  its  bow  April 
18  and  two  doys  later  it 
auguroted  airplane  deliTwr 
to  New  York  City  and  Miami 
Fred  W.  DeMotte,  editor  and 
publisher,  announced  the  po. 
per  would  become  a  semi, 
weekly  as  soon  as  machinery 
and  newsprint  ore  avoilobU. 


cers  and  the  personnel  placemen; 
system  never  did  get  around  to 
providing  enough  competent 
men  in  the  right  spots,  'fiiis  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  has  to 
be  cleared  up,  and  a  step  in  tht 
right  direction  has  been  taken  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
public  relations  officers  at  dar 
lile  Barracks  in  Pennsylvania 
Another  situation  that  needs 
correction  is  the  misconception 
of  many  commanders  as  to  t^ 
function  of  a  public  reUtiom 
officer  and  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  PRO’S  on  their  staffs.  To 
remedy  this  I  would  recommend 
that  all  courses  for  officer  train¬ 
ing — the  Military  Academy,  Re¬ 
serve  schools,  and  Officer  Candi¬ 
date  schools,  incorporate  in  their 
curricula  an  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  public  relations 
and  of  how  the  public  relations 
officer  fits  into  a  staff,  just  l< 
prospective  officers  at  such 
schools  learn  the  function  of  G-1 
G-2,  and  the  others. 


Everyone  who  read  the  papers 
and  listened  to  the  radio  during 
the  war  knows  that,  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  degree,  attention 
was  given  to  the  individual 
soldier.  And  it  wasn’t  only  the 
heroic  individuals,  nor  the  ones 
in  positions  of  high  rank  and  au¬ 
thority,  who  got  their  names  in 
the  paper  and  on  the  air.  Cooks 
and  orderlies,  hospital  ward  or¬ 
derlies.  truck  and  tank  mechan¬ 
ics — all  of  them  doing  unglamor- 
ous  but  none  the  less  necessary 
jobs — came  in  for  their  share  of 
attention. 

For  this  the  Army  was  to  a 
large  extent  responsible.  The 
assigned  corps  of  civilian  war 
correspondents  could  never  have 
gotten  around  to  filing  stories  on 
the  routine  chores  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  number  of  GI’s.  Even 
though  the  folks  back  home 
were  anxious  for  such  news,  the 
correspondents  were  too  busy 
covering  the  big  stories  of  the 
war — the  campaigns,  the  divi¬ 
sions,  the  general,  ^e  political 
implications.  To  fill,  what  it 
judged  to  be  a  real  need.  Army 
public  relations  devised  the 
“home  town”  story. 

Written  on  Spot 

These  stories  were  written  by 
officers  and  enlisted  men  serving 
“on  the  spot”  with  the  units  they 
concerned.  They  were  edited  at 
a  central  office  and  from  there 
mailed  to  the  papers  and  radio 
stations  in  the  cities  involved. 

This  personalized  kind  of  war 
news,  printed  in  Private,  Ser¬ 
geant  or  Colonel  Smith’s  home 
town  newspaper  or  included  in  a 
service  news  “roundup”  over  the 
local  radio  station,  yielded  bene¬ 
fits  in  several  different  ways. 


Getting  the  home  town  stories 
out  was  a  big  expense,  in  both 
time  and  materials.  With  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  15,000  releases 
going  out  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  alone  each  week  (I  don’t 
know  how  many  other  areas 
were  doing  likewise  but  some 
were),  the  amount  -'f  paper  con¬ 
sumed  in  itself  was  considerable. 
But  I  firmly  believe  the  scheme 
paid  off.  No  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  percentage  of  the 
material  produced  that  actually 
got  into  print. 

Calling  attention  to  virtues 
which  might  otherwise  have 
been  neglected  wasn’t  the  whole 
extent  of  Army  public  relations. 
For  instance,  in  England,  we  had 
a  chance  to  do  another  job  that 
PRO’S  in  some  troop  locations 
didn’t  encounter.  We  were  the 
contact  for  the  Army  with  the 


THE 

IDEA  IS... 

.  .  .  People!  The  Sunday  Sun’s 
new  “Magazine”  is  publi^ed  by, 
for  and  of  Marylanders.  It’s  a 
great  medium  for  Maryland. 

THE 

BALTIMORE 
SUNDAY  SUN 

A  great  newspaper 
covering  a  great  morfect 


The  System  for  Better  Type  Casting 

These  typical  papers  have  sparkling,  easy  reading  Eye  Appeal 
because  they  use  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  castin* 
It  assures  publishers  of  crisp,  clean  type  to  make  their  papers  win  top 
attention ’■  from  readers— and  hold  it!  Countless  other  alert  publisbw. 
too.  have  discovered  that  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  in  their  compO- 
ing  rooms  eliminates  poor  printing  that  results  from  bad  type. 

Do  you  want  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  newspaper  and 
reduce  shop  costs  at  the  same  time?  Then  wr//f  today  for  conifw 
information  about  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  cuvH- 


MONOMELT  COMPANY  iv.vr.:”:: 
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PRIZE  ELEMENT  OF  PRIZE  STORIES 


JAMES  McGUIRE  JACK  McPHAUL 


Two  reporters  of  The  Chicago  TIMES,  James  McGuire  and  Jack  Me- 
Phaul,  recently  received  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  award  for  the  nation’s  best 
example  of  general  reporting  in  1945. 

Their  exclusive,  prize-winning  series  might  never  have  been  written 
but  for  the  exercise  of  that  sound  judgment  which  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
newspaper  work. 

City  Editor  Karin  Walsh  used  judgment  in  acting  on  a  ^^hiinch”  that  a 
human  interest  yarn  was  hidden  in  a  small  ad  in  The  TIMES. 

McGuire  and  McPhaul,  assigned  to  the  story,  used  judgment  during  long 
months  of  investigation;  judgment  in  sifting  yellowed  records;  judgment  in 
weighing  new  facts  which  they  were  the  first  to  reveal.  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  full  pardon  and  release  were  granted  to  an  innocent  man  who  had 
served  12  years  of  a  99-year  sentence  on  a  false  charge  of  murdering  a  police¬ 
man. 

The  initiative  and  sound  judgment  exemplified  by  Reporters  McGuire 
and  McPhaul,  regularly  displayed  by  TIMESmen  straight  down  the  line,  are 
winning  the  respect  and  readership  of  more  and  more  Chicagoans  each  day. 
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Ads  Make  Best  Sellers 
If  Book’s  Already  Good 


By  Betty  Feezel 

BOOK  advertising  Is  that  clas¬ 
sification  which  some  news¬ 
papers  have  and  most  of  them 
don’t.  Today,  however,  it  is 
one  which  newspapers  view 
with  increasing  interest. 

Book  advertising  is  unlike 
other  advertising,  for  the  book 
promoter  works  with  neither 
standard  product  nor  standard 
market  and  instead  of  a  yearly 
appropriation  he  must  figure 
his  advertising  budget  on  each 
book. 

John  S.  Gallagher,  advertising 
director  of  Macmillan,  likens  it 
to  “selling  nylons  one  day,  eKS^ 
the  next  and  automobiles  the 
next.’’ 

More  Worries  Than  Heins 

“Not  even  Heinz  with  all  his 
varieties  has  the  troubles  of 
the  book  publisher,’’  Aaron 
Sussman,  president  of  Sussman 
k  Sugar,  Inc.,  New  York,  agency 
which  handles  many  publisher 
accounts,  puts  it. 

Outside  of  the  traditional  lit¬ 
erary  publications,  newspapers 
are  the  best  medium  for  book 
promotion,  publishers  agree.  In 
the  papers’  favor  are  their  flex¬ 
ibility,  their  low  cost  and  their 
ability  to  bring  quick  action. 

Over  the  years,  the  Sunday 
book  supplements  have  become 
“musts,’’  It  is  explained,  because 
they  "go  direct  to  the  cream  of 
the  book  readers.’’  Daily  news¬ 
papers  with  strong  book  pages, 
are  growing  in  importance. 

“Recently  we’ve  conducted 
several  experiments  using  both 
radio  and  newspapers  on  books,’’ 
Fred  Smith,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Simon  k  Schuster,  Inc.,  New 
York,  related. 

“Take  the  case  of  ‘General 
Marshall’s  Report’:  We  planned 
to  use  newspapers  in  20  cities 
for  that  book,  but  in  one  city 
we  could  not  get  the  space 
and  so  there  scheduled  a  radio 
spot  campaign  ( which  was  more 
expensive.)  That  was  the  only 
town  in  which  we  did  not  get 
an  immediate  response.” 

“Radio  is  flne,”  he  added, 
“when  you’re  advertising  that 
listeners  can  get  a  copy  of  such- 
and-such  a  book  for  $2  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  their  station,  but  news¬ 
papers  send  the  people  into  ttie 
local  bookstores.’^ 

When  daily  newspapers  are 
used,  an  average  schedule  for 
any  one  book  calls  for  between 
10  to  20  papers.  For  an  excep¬ 
tional  book  the  schedule  might 
be  expanded  to  from  30  or  40 
papers. 

Almost  all  schedules  include 
newspapers  in  six  cities  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  top  book 
markets:  New  York,  Chicago. 
Boston,  Washington,  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia.  ’Then,  if  a 
larger  budget,  the  book  copy 
may  be  taken  into  some  of  the 
“secondary”  markets  (about  12) 
and  then  on  into  some  of  the 
“fair”  markets. 

With  many  book  publishers 
the  advertising  appropriation 
per  book  is  set  at  approximately 


10%  of  the  expected  immediate 
sales  (of  the  first  printing). 
Depending  upon  the  book’s  re¬ 
ception.  &e  original  figure  is 
increased,  decreased  or  curtailed 
entirely. 

The  real  kink  in  book  adver¬ 
tising — as  in  the  book  market — 
is  poor  distributive  facilities, 
publishers  bemoan.  ’Through¬ 
out  the  country  there  are  only 
about  300  good  book  outlets, 
they  estimate.  By  a  good  book 
outlet,  it  is  explained,  is  meant 
a  store  where  supplies  justify 
advertising,  whose  book  stock  is 
complete  enough  to  meet  the 
demands. 

A  newspaper  with  an  active 
interest  in  books  can  do  much 
to  build  a  good  book  town,  the 
publishers  all  stress.  A  strong 
book  page  means  interested 
book  readers,  and  in  turn,  book 
ads  from  local  book  dealers 
who  will  prepare  to  meet  the 
sales  demand. 

For  example,  within  the  past 
year,  as  Fred  Smith  at  Simon  & 
Schuster  pointed  out,  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  changed  from  a  poor 
book  town  to  a  pretty  good 
book  town.  All  cr^it  for  this, 
be  believes,  goes  to  the  news¬ 
papers  which  have  recently  be¬ 
gun  book  pages.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  in  Dallas. 

Dailies'  Book  Pages 

In  the  opinion  of  the  publish¬ 
ers,  daily  book  pages  should 
avoid  a  “high  brow’’  flavor  but 
rather  should  strive  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  approach  with  news  of  l^ks. 

Just  how  much  newspaper 
advertising  helps  the  sales  of 
each  book  is  hard  to  ascertain, 
a  majority  of  publishers  com¬ 
ment,  but  Fred  Smith  at  Simon 
k  Schuster  declares  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  results  from  a 
newspaper  ad  on  a  book  within 
24  hours — given  a  good  book 
and  a  good  ad. 

“Starling”  is  an  example  of 
a  book  that  recently  hit  the 
high  in  sales  as  a  direct  result 
of  newspaper  advertising,  he 
claims.  It  was  not  written  by 
a  “name”  author,  yet  one  month 
after  publication  it  was  selling 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  to  8,000 
copies  a  week. 

That  book  was  launched  via  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  a  weekday  ( an  unusual 
departure  in  book  advertising.) 
The  ad  was  made  up  of  interr¬ 
ing  paragraphs  from  the  book, 
18  of  them.  Similar  ads  were 
run  the  following  Sunday  in  the 
book  review  sections  and  the 
next  week  in  other  cities  on 
schedule.  The  firm  had  antici¬ 
pated  a  10,000  sale;  a  month 
later  65,000  boolu  were  in  print. 

Smith  Joins  the  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  however.  In  the  con¬ 
viction  that  advertising  can¬ 
not  “make”  a  best-seller.  What 
advertising  does  is  to  speed  up 
the  sale  of  a  good  book  and 
perhaps  extend  and  intensify  its 
mark^. 


TALKING  THRtXJGH  /V\Y  HATS 


Breezy  copy  like  this  will  promote 
Lilly  Dache's  new  book. 

Legal  Device  Frees 
Paper  Supply  in  Strike 

Los  Angeles — Paper  stock  and 
advertising  inserts  for  some  of 
the  magazines  printed  here  by 
the  Pacific  Press,  Inc.,  were  bot¬ 
tled  up  May  8  in  the  freight 
yards  by  striking  AFL  printing 
tradesmen. 

Unique  legal  strategy  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company  to  gain 
release  of  its  supplies  when  it 
complained  to  the  Superior 
Court  that  the  railway  was  hold¬ 
ing  $75,000  worth  of  its  property 
unlawfully.  Under  this  action, 
the  sheriff  was  required  to  take 
the  property  and  deliver  it  to 
the  owner. 

Pacific  Press  prints  250,000 
copies  of  Time  and  400,000  copies 
of  Life  each  week,  and  also 
prints  Sunset  and  other  monthly 
publications,  and  the  semi-week¬ 
ly  Los  Angeles  Downtown  Shop¬ 
ping  News. 

The  strike  was  called  a  week 
earlier  by  the  printers’  union  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  closed 
shop. 

■ 

Opens  Publicity  Firm 

Chicago  —  Donald  L.  Camp¬ 
bell,  former  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter  who  recently  resigned 
as  account  executive  for  the 
Jos.  W.  Hicks  Organization,  has 
opened  his  own  public  relations 
firm  at  218  East  Ontario  Street. 
James  L.  Isham,  formerly  with 
the  K.  E.  Shepard  Co.  has  joined 
the  firm. 


Kaufman  Is  Elected 
By  Washington  Club 

Washington— A  new  admi- 
istration  was  elected 
over  the  reins  of  the  Advert,! 
ing  Club  of 
Wa.shington  at 
the  annual  elec- 
t  i  o  n  May  7. 

Henry  J.  Kauf¬ 
man  of  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  & 

Associates,  a  fi¬ 
ve  r  t  i  s  ing 
agency,  was 
named  to  suc- 
ceed  Matt 
Meyer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Washing-  Kaufmo# 
ton  Daily  News. 

pther  officers  include:  Tom 
GriflBn,  national  advertuim 
manager  of  the  News,  first  vS 
president:  James  Rotto,  sale 
and  advertising  manager  of  thj 
Hecht  Co.,  second  vicepresident 
Ernest  S.  Johnston,  partner 
the  Lewis  Advertising  Agenc 
treasurer;  N.  Ward  Guthii 
president  of  the  Guthrie  Litho¬ 
graph  Co.,  secretary.  Edpr 
Bayol,  promotion  manager  ol 
the  Evening  Star,  was  elected 
a  director. 

a 

Talk  by  Oppenheim 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Oregor 
Ad  Club  had  as  guest  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting  Ramsey  S 
Oppenheim,  of  San  Francisco 
general  manager  of  Western  Ad¬ 
vertising  magazine,  who  stressed 
advertising’s  versatile  role  as  i 
mass-selling  medium. 
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^  New  NEA  Sunday  Comic 


Featuring  America's 
Funniest  Family 


Here  they  are:  Priscilla  Nutchell,  her  pop,  her  brother 
Carlyle  and  her  mother. 


Here  is  comic  pace  humor  at  its  Sunday  best. 
PRISCILLA’S  POP,  a  sparkiinr  new  famiiy  comic 
with  a  modem  siant  and  entirely  original  treat* 
ment,  will  make  its  bow  on  July  7. 

A1  Vermeer,  its  author-artist,  already  has  a  na* 
tional  reputation  as  a  cartoonist  and  sports  writer. 
A  young  family  man  himself,  he  got  the  inspiration 
for  PRISCILLA’S  POP  from  his  own  son  and 


daughter,  who  are  the  approximate  ages  of  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  Carlyle  NntcheU. 

PRISCILLA’S  POP  U  a  real  laugh  provider,  with 
fresh  ideas  and  the  liveliest  pair  of  kids  you  ever 
saw— -dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  making  Amer¬ 
ica  laugh.  PRISCH^’S  POP  is  available  as  a 
standard  half-page,  ubloid  full-page  or  standard 
third-page. 


First  Release  Sunday,  July  7 
★ 

Write  or  Wire  for  Rotes  or  Proofs 


1200  West  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  a  eveland  13,  Ohio 
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As  a  matter 

V 


of  Public  Interest 

...SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  STANDARD  OIL  (N.  J.) 


because  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  with  its  affiliated  companies 
is  one  of  the  nation* s  large  enterprises,  its  operations  may  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  shareholders  and  employees,  but  to  others  as  well.  The  following  facts, 
selected  from  the  Company  *s  Annual  Report,  just  published,  provide  a  good 
summary  of  the  Report  and  cover  the  developments  of  greatest  public  interest. 

^  — c, 

riANK  W.  ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN  or  THE  BOARD 


End  of  War  During  World  War  II  Jersey  and 
its  affiliates  were  csdled  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  company  to  fuel  the  sumed  forces  of  the 
country.  They  were  the  largest  producers  of  100  octane 
gasoline  in  the  world.  They  produced,  in  Government- 
owned  plants  which  they  operated,  as  much  synthetic- 
toluene  (for  TNT)  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
They  were  among  the  largest  producers  of  the  raw 
materials  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Reconversion  Reconversion  was  carried  out 
smoothly  and  quickly.  It  was  possible,  with  relatively 
few  difficulties  to  change  over  from  an  intricate  pattern 
of  manufacture  and  transportation  designed  for  a  nation 
at  war  to  an  equally  complex  pattern  fitted  to  a  nation 
at  peace,  and  to  begin  supplying,  upon  short  notice, 
civilian  demand  for  unrationed  gasoline  and  many  other 
products. 

Oil  Production  World-wide  production  of  crude  oil 
by  consolidated  companies  was  995,000  barrels  per  day. 


an  increase  of  8  percent  over  1944.  During  1945  the  do¬ 
mestic  crude  production  of  Jersey  affiliates  represented 
9  percent  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  world-wide  production  amounted  to  13.5  percent 
of  the  oil  produced  throughout  the  world. 

Rcfinincf  The  amoimt  of  crude  oil  processed  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  refineries  of  affiliated  companies— 
1,119,900  barrels  per  day — represented  an  increase  of  5 
percent  over  1944.  Crude  run  to  domestic  refineries  was 
13  percent  of  the  total  crude  processed  in  the  United 
States. 

Transpoirtation  From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  1939  until  V-J  Day,  96  tankers  owned  by  Jersey 
and  affiliated  companies  were  lost,  either  through  capture 
or  seizure  by  the  enemy,  sinking,  collision,  or  strand¬ 
ing.  The  lost  vessels  have  been  partially  replaced,  and 
plans  are  under  way  to  add  further  to  the  fleet’s  carry¬ 
ing  capacity. 


EUGENE  HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 
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INVESTMENT 
PER  EMPLOYEE 
IN  PROPERTY, 
PLANT  AND 

equipment 


WAGES  AND  DIVIDENDS 
\108,000  EmployMt  Shared 
tttitttt  *314,04Z000 

itiitlll 


•n,«QO 


PUT  BACK 
INTO  THE 
BUSINESS 


DIVIDENDS 

TO 

SHAREHOLDERS 


TOTAL  INCOME  DOLLAR 
1945 


160,000  Owners 
Shared  *68,334,000 


THIS  SHOWS  THI  PROPORTION  OF  NR 
PROFIT  made  by  Jersey  and  affiliates 
out  of  total  income  in  1945.  It  shows 
also  the  proportion  paid  to  shareholders 
in  dividends  and  that  left  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  meet  future  capital  expiendi- 
tures,  etc.  All  the  rest  of  the  income  was 
required  to  pay  wages,  purchase  ma¬ 
terials  and  meet  other  operating  costs. 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  6,7SO  PERSONS, 

and  the  bars  represent  the  amoimts  of 
income  each  group  received  from  Jersey 
in  1945.  The  sum  of  $314,042,000  was 
paid  to  employees  of  the  Company  and 
affiliates  in  wages,  salaries  and  benefits. 
Dividends  amounted  to  $68,334,000. 


for  each  employee  on  the  payroll 

Jersey  and  its  consolidated  companies 
have  invested  $22,600  in  property, 
plant,  and  equipment.  The  gross  value 
of  capital  investments  in  lands,  refin¬ 
eries,  pipe  lines,  tankers  and  other  prop¬ 
erties  net'essary  to  provide  108,000  jobs 
was  $2,441,942,488  at  the  end  of  1945. 


Mfttksting  Everywhere,  throughout  the  war,  mar¬ 
keting  activities  were  largely  regulated  by  govenunent 
directives,  and  when  these  were  ended  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  foreign  areas  there  was  a  rapid 
return  to  normal  competitive  activity.  World-wide  sales 
of  refined  products  in  1945  were  at  the  rate  of  1,193,000 
barrels  per  day,  an  increase  of  4  percent  over  1944.  Of 
this  amount  694,000  barrels  per  day  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  domestic  market. 
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RM6arch  Until  the  end  of  hostilities  Jersey  research 
was  almost  entirely  on  war  work  of  highest  importance. 
Inunediate  postwar  research  budgets  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  above  prewar  budgets  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  carry  over  into  a  peace-time  world  research 
begim  for  war,  and  to  continue  scientific  inquiries  on 
petroleum  as  a  raw  material  for  many  products. 


WIDENING  OWNERSHIP  OF  JERSEY  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  shareholder  accounts  has  increased  from 
5,816  in  1912  to  160,025  as  of  December  31,  1945. 


Employee  Relations  Jersey  and  affiliates  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  excellent  labor-management  relations. 
When  the  war  ended,  Jersey’s  domestic  petroleum  aflSli- 
ates  proposed  upward  adjustment  in  wages  and  salaries 
of  15  percent.  This  was  accepted  by  all  employee  bar¬ 
gaining  agencies  involved.  By  March  1,  1946,  an  addi¬ 
tional  3  percent  had  been  negotiated  and  accepted.  One 
of  the  best  evidences  of  the  satisfactory  employee  rela¬ 
tionships  in  Jersey  is  the  fact  that  95  percent  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  employees  who  have  been  released  from  the 
armed  forces  have  returned  to  the  Company. 

More  than  79  percent  of  eligible  domestic  employees 
are  now  buying  term  life  insurance  under  the  Group 
Insurance  Program  for  a  total  coverage  of  $160,241,800. 

Employees  participating  in  the  Thrift  Plan  contrib¬ 


uted  Uist  year  $15,019,011,  which  was  supplemented  by 
CompEmy  contributions  of  $18,921,235. 

Earnings  Consolidated  net  earnings  in  1945  amounted 
to  $154,156,196,  equivalent  to  $5.64  per  share.  For  1944 
the  consolidated  net  earnings  were  equivalent  to  $5.69 
per  share.  During  the  year  the  Company  paid  dividend* 
totaling  $2.50  per  share. 

Statement  of  Principles  in  order  to  make  as 
clear  as  possible  the  Company’s  outlook  in  today’s 
changing  world,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  prefaced 
this  year’s  Annual  Report  with  a  special  Statement  of 
Principles.  This  expresses,  for  oiur  stockholders  and  for 
anyone  else  interested,  basic  viewpoints  and  policies  of 
the  Company. 


Copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  on  request.  Address 
Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


BIKINI  PRESS  CORPS 

AL£X  FAULKNER,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  waging  a  one-man  flght  against 
the  arrangements  being  provided  for  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  coverage  of  the  atom 
bomb  experiment  at  Bikini  in  July.  He 
points  out  that  whereas  165  U.  S.  press 
representatives  have  already  been  selected 
to  attend,  and  others  will  probably  be 
named,  only  13  foreign  newspapermen  are 
to  be  allowed— one  for  each  non-American 
nation  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
except  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  to 
be  allowed  three.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  has  unsuccessfuly  protested  to  our 
State  Department. 

“One  of  the  ‘freedoms’  for  which  promi¬ 
nent  American  newspapermen  are  con¬ 
tending  is  freedom  of  access  for  all  to  all 
sources  of  news.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
vital  freedom,  and  it  is  disappointing  that 
the  U.  S.  government  should  have  flouted 
it  in  making  arrangements  for  ‘Operation 
Crossroads,*  for  although  this  is  an  Amer- 
can  operation,  there  may  be  other  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  other  governments  will  be 
in  a  position  to  control  access  to  a  source 
of  news  within  their  own  domain,  and 
they  may  well  cite  the  American  prece¬ 
dent  now  being  established  to  justify  a 
severe  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  contingent,’’  Faulkner  says. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Justiflcation  for 
Mr.  Faulkner's  complaint.  Belatedly.  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  announced  foreign  observers 
and  press  representatives  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  this  experiment  of  world 
interest.  Now  that  the  principle  of  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  coverage  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  is  no  justiflcation  for  such 
drastic  limitations. 

Of  course,  we  realize,  and  Mr.  Faulkner 
must  also,  that  the  size  of  the  press  corps 
at  Bikini  must  be  dictated  by  the  avail¬ 
able  accommodations.  If  unlimited  repre¬ 
sentation  were  permitted,  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  face  a  situation  similar  to  that 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Joint  Army-Navy 
Task  Force  One  would  cancel  any  U.  S. 
credentials  at  this  late  date.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  for  more  facilities  to  be 
provided.  One  ship  more  or  less  in  the 
flotilla  around  Bikini  shouldn’t  make  much 
difference. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  the  Task 
Force  should  accredit  any  and  all  foreign 
newspapermen  who  apply.  We  do  res¬ 
pectfully  submit  to  ^e  President,  the 
State  Department  and  the  Task  Force  offi¬ 
cers  that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
press  representation  should  be  provided. 
Certainly,  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  permitted 
more  than  three  representatives;  Canada 
deserves  more  than  one;  France,  Russia 
and  also  Australia. 

The  present  arrangements  for  foreign 
coverage  could  be  tripled  or  quadrupled 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

If  it  is  not  done  the  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  certainly  see  the  situation  re¬ 
versed  in  the  future  on  some  other  inter¬ 
national  news  event,  as  Faulkner  warns. 


editorial 


(rive  iiihtrurtioii  to  a  wiiie  man,  and  he  will 
Ite  yei  wirer:  tearh  a  just  man,  and  he  will  in* 
i-rease  in  learning. — Proverbs.  IX;  9. 

COLUMNISTS  AND  FREEDOM 

COLUMNISTS  are  frequently  dropped 
from  newspapers  by  editors  for  various 
reasons.  It  happened  recently  on  a  New 
York  paper,  and  as  usual  some  one 
charges  it  was  done  because  the  editor 
or  publisher  of  said  new-spaper  did  not 
agree  with  what  said  columnist  wrote.  It 
is  also  charged  this  is  a  violation  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  also  contrary  to  the 
ideals  of  world  freedom  of  information. 

The  editor  of  this  publication  was  inter¬ 
viewed  over  the  telephone  concerning  the 
incident  by  a  labor  news  agency.  For 
the  sake  of  the  record  this  is  our  position. 

’There  is  no  relation  between  the  ideal 
of  world  freedom  of  information  and  the 
appearance,  or  non-appearance,  of  a  paid 
columnist  in  a  local  newspaper.  Column¬ 
ists  Invariably  deal  in  opinion.  World 
freedom  of  information  means  basically 
freedom  of  access  to  news  and  freedom  to 
write  and  transmit  such  news. 

In  our  opinion,  an  editor  should  retain 
the  right  to  edit  his  newspaper.  He  should 
exercise  that  right  in  printing  a  column¬ 
ist’s  material  as  much  as  he  exercises  it  In 
selecting  a  columnist.  There  is  no  rule  or 
precedent  which  guarantees  a  columnist 
that  everything  he  writes  shall  be  printed. 
It  can  be  deleted  for  any  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  including  libel,  bad  taste,  error  of 
fact,  poor  writing,  illogical  reasoning, 
cockeyed  ideas,  etc. 

’There  are  a  few  very  astute  gentlemen 
writing  columns  today.  But  to  our  mind 
they  are  still  subordinate  to  the  decisions 
of  the  editor. 

NEWSPRINT  OUTLOOK 

SEVERAL  newspapers  have  been  forced 
to  curtail  editions  because  the  coal 
strike  Interfered  either  with  their  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  or  with  production  at 
their  newsprint  mill.  An  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  of  Texas  publishers  has  been  called 
because  of  a  logging  and  sawmill  workers’ 
strike  in  the  Pacific  northwest  halting 
newsprint  production.  Newspapers  in 
other  areas  will  be  affected.  And  if  the 
strike  of  railroad  workers  takes  place  this 
weekend,  without  government  Interven¬ 
tion,  all  publications  including  newspapers 
will  be  affected. 

This  is  a  critical  period,  and  publishers 
who  consume  newsprint  without  a  careful 
schedule  based  on  the  very  great  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  interrupted  supply  will  find 
♦hemselves  in  a  precarious  position. 


BURNING  OF  THE  BOOKS 

OCCUPATION  forces  of  the  four 
in  Germany  have  been  accuiedtf 
many  shortcomings  and  glaring  erron  bm 
the  most  shortsighted  and  stupid  bonerd  * 
all  was  the  lecent  order  of  the  CoordiW 
ing  Council  of  the  Allied  Military  Gowrn- 
ment  to  burn  all  books  glorifying  naa® 
or  militarism. 

The  world  decried  Hitler’s  order  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  to  burn  all  democratic,  pacifia 
and  “Jewish”  books.  Now  the  repreaentj- 
tives  of  law  and  order  and  freedom  ia 
the  world,  the  so-called  democratic  u- 
tions,  are  adopting  Hitler’s  methodi. 

It  won’t  work.  Hitler’s  order  was  as  I 
successful  in  stamping  out  the  desire  to 
individual  freedom  and  dignity  from  the  I 
minds  of  many  Germans.  ’The  Allied  or  1 
der  will  be  no  more  successful  in  eraiiiii 
nazi  thoughts  from  those  who  still  beliew 
in  it. 

By  this  measure,  the  Allies  will  tnocffii 
only  in  making  martyrs  of  former  nic 
leaders  and  a  persecuted  religion  of  tbsi: 
ideology.  It  will  drive  German  patriotisc 
underground  to  nazism.  It  will  demon¬ 
strate  to  all  Germans  that  Hitler  was  riih; 
because  the  Allis  are  now  doing  as  he  did 
The  nazis  tried  to  wipe  out  all  vesti|a 
of  “non-aryan”  music,  art  and  culture. 
Are  the  Allies  going  to  attempt  the  saat 
thing  in  reverse? 

Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  at  toil 
time  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ 
racy  in  Germany  than  the  execution  i 
this  order.  It  should  be  cancelled.  We 
believe  as  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  Net 
York  City,  which  states; 

“The  books  glorifying  nazism  and  ill 
other  records  of  Hitler’s  shameful  rtfiise 
should  not  be  burned  but  carefully  pre¬ 
served  as  a  record  in  which  all  may  rad 
to  see  and  understand  the  thoughti  ud 
motives  which  made  (llermany  the  mw 
hated  nation  in  the  world  and  reduced 
that  once  honored  and  respected  countrr 
to  dust  and  ashes.” 

AWARD  TO  E  (S  P 

WITH  A  feeling  of  pride  in  a  job  vdi 
done.  Editor  &  Publisher  notes  the  ipr 
cial  citation  to  this  publication  by  tbe 
National  Headliners  Club  for  its  oit 
standing  work  in  covering  the  activitie 
of  war  correspondents. 

Realizing  that  the  job  must  be  dot 
we  started  in  1939  to  chronicle  the  moR- 
ments  and  accomplishments  of  hundrtd) 
of  U,  S.  correspondents.  When  Pearl  Hr 
bar  came  our  task  was  vastly  increeied 
But  it  was  done  so  successfully  that  > 
almost  any  time  during  the  war  E  k  P 
could  tell  where  a  certain  corresponda! 
was  and  what  he  was  doing. 

In  addition,  E  &  P  obtained  Army 
Navy  recognition  of  war  correspondaih 
particularly  those  who  had  been  wouak^ 
or  killed  in  action. 

Editor  &  Publisher  wishes  to  thiii 
publicly  at  this  time  the  three  great  n** 
services,  and  the  larger  metropolitan  new 
papers,  for  their  cooperation  and  ae**" 
ance  in  making  that  wartime  job  poeiili*^ 

ITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  May  II.  >*** 
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R.  F.  Kibler,  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  moved  to  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Harold  Fisher,  Louis  DeMar- 
TiNo  and  Harold  Oman  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Frank  Walker,  formerly  of 
the  J.  P.  Bell  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  suppliers,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Textile  News. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


IHOR  M.  SMITH,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  recently  received 
the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  out- 
standing 


SHAEF  staff 
work  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  organ¬ 
ising  world 
press  coverage 
of  the  European 
invasion.  John 
Daha  Wise,  gen¬ 
et  a  1  manager. 


Richmond  (  va.  j  state  editor,  Montgomery  aging  editor,  Bayonne  ( N. 

K  e  w  s  p  ape  ,  ^  j  Advertiser,  following  mil-  Times,  has  been  appointed 

oeen  Smith  itary  discharge.  ecutive  secretary,  Carteret 

^  j.  IVIiLDRED  TvsoN  BicKLEv  has  dustrial  Association. 

sent  the  press  on  a  district  con-  iviildred  iyson  uickley  nas  „  , 

itruction  committee  of  the  Civil-  been  appointed  society  editor,  Larry  Bynon,  editor,  Sant< 
inn  Production  Administration.  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  New  Mexico  State  Record. 
Jack  M  Young,  formerly  edi-  Hal  Kleinschmidt,  former  for  the  Republican  nom 

Vg,  Helena  (Ark.)  World,  has  publisher,  P a  I  m  d a  I  e  (Calif.)  ^on  for  congressman  from  1 

been  named  assistant  to  the  South  Antelope  Valley  Press,  Mexico. 

manager,  following  military  dis-  has  been  appointed  managing  .  Charles  E.  Benson,  form 
(ligrae  editor.  Culver  City  ( Calif. )  Star-  on  the  news  desk,  Buffalo  J 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  editor  and  7 

publisher,  Kingston  ( N.  C. )  Monroe  McConnell,  former  desk,  Minneapolis  Morning  1 
Doily  Free  Press,  began  his  33rd  5>Ports  editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  “"i'  „  „ 

-  ■  Union,  has  been  named  fish  and  H°ger  B.  pAULDiNC.  ^rme 

game  editor,  San  Diego  Journal.  Porter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ti 
Charles  Hull,  formerly  of  the  Sj/raewse  ( N. 

Chicago  bureau,  U.  P.,  has  joined  Post-Staridard,  has  been 
the  Journal  as  a  rewrite  man.  p.o^oted  dirTOtor  of  student  ] 
A  Tr  T  1-  A  J  lications  and  instructor  of  j 
La^y  has  return^  nalism,  Colgate  University, 
to  the  Chicago  Sun  as  a  rewrite  »»  k*  a  i  a 

man  following  military  service 

where  he  was  a  correspondent  Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  News-Obs^ 
for  the  European  edition.  Stars  v  , 

and  Stripes.  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal. 

Eugene  C.  Zack,  rewrite  man,  Charles  W.  (Buck)  Gui< 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  J"  ’.  r? 

has  resigned  to  become  a  free-  lonta  (N.C.)  Daily  Gazette. 
lance  public  relations  consultant,  been  appoint^  editorial  as 
tA  tt  ant  and  staff  writer,  Chari 

Kay  Cavanaugh  Hamilton,  re-  (^^  <,.)  Southern  Textile  N 
porter,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram.  has  resigned  to  Clary  Thompson,  former 
join  her  husband  in  Boston.  reporter,  Winston-Salem  (N. 

Wadsworth  R.  Pierce  has  Journal  ai^  Sentinel,  was 
joined  the  reportorial  staff,  cently  discharged  from  the  N 
Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eve-  Henry  Dougherty,  staff  wr 
ning  Eagle.  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 

Helen  Carlton,  society  editor,  resigned  to  become  vicep: 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  « 

has  resigned.  Her  desk  will  be  J®*'  Travel  Agency,  Charlott 
handled  temporarily  by  Mrs.  M.  DavidBanker,  Jr.,  has  rejo 
D.  Bildner,  formerly  an  assist-  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  fol] 
ant  society  editor.  ing  military  discharge. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Kleinbrook,  Richard  W.  Johnson,  for 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  News,  reporter,  Portland  (Ore.)  J 
has  been  discharged  from  the  nol  and  during  the  war.  o 
Army.  (Continued  on  page  44) 


In  the  Business  Office 


HMIRY  E.  BOEHME,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  has 
resigned  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Charles  A.  McAlpine. 

William  P.  (Bill)  Dyer,  a 
veteran  of  the  Hearst  and 
toiwJs  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
bas  been  named  circulation 
manager,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Ray  W.  Hammond,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  local  display  ad- 
ywtising  staff.  Riverside  ( Calif. ) 
wly  Press  and  Enterprise,  has 
been  named  national  advertising 
®»nager.  succeeding  Harry  E. 

Ross,  retired. 

E.  J.  (Red)  Byrne,  advertising 
m^ger.  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
Jtfferton  County  Daily  Union,  . 

Jw  taken  a  similar  post  on  the  ★ 


r  Bathicss  Groggins 

The  CLASSIC  of  all  com¬ 
ics — Daily  AND  Sunday — 
by  Raeburn  Van  Buren,  the 
master-craftsman  of  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration,  whose 
stories  and  character-cre¬ 
ations,  (like  Bathless),  are 
a  triumph  of  fantasy  and 
fun!  Unequaled  in  art — un¬ 
surpassed  in  plotting- 
black-and-white  magic  for 
your  comic  pages! 


Huron  (S.  D.)  Plainsman  and 
HKronite.  Laverne  Maher  has 
wn  appointed  assistant  adver- 
Wing  manager  of  the  same 
new^apers. 

Howard  W,  Bishop. 
circulation 


I  SEE  BY  THE  PAPERS 


by  BUI  Ruble 

New,  different  and  distinctively  for  newspapers! 
The  only  comic  panel  tied  to  the  news!  "I  SEE  BY 
THE  PAPERS”  combines  original  handUng  of  current 
headline  topics  with  clever  copy  and  good  art.  A  daily 
panel  in  three  column  size. 

For  late  proofs  and  terms,  wire  the 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Det  Moines,  Iowa 


.  country 
-  manager,  Buffalo 
I.)  Courier-Express,  has 
®**n  named  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

Htoman  B.  Nachman,  formerly 
01  the  Marine  Corps  and  son  of 
“WB  M.  Nachman,  formerly 
Classified  manager.  East  St. 

(Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
i  ..‘be  classified  staff,  Chi- 
cajo  Her  aid- American. 

George  E.  Donnelly  has  re- 
Jrned  to  the  business  ofiSce, 
mfif.  Daily  News  after 

military  discharge. 

editor  a  PUBLISHERf 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  aiAVV  MBWl  atMiAiHA  M..  V^b  I*  •  TaiAUMl'rOWll.  CbiCM* 
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seas  correspondent,  U.  P.,  is  en 
route  to  Shanghai  where  he  will 
represent  Time  Magazine. 

Joseph  M.  Moran  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor.  Lock  Ha¬ 
ven  (PaJ  Express,  succeeding 
John  P.  Wynne  who  has  been 
appointed  editor,  Ardmore  ( Pa. ) 
Main  Line  Times. 

Judge  Harry  E.  Kalodner  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  formerly 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  has  been  nominated 
by  President  Truman  to  be  a 
Judge  of  U.S.  3rd  Circuit  Court. 

John  J.  Manion  has  left  the 
copy  desk,  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Journal,  to  go  to  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  Eugene  Buon 
Accorsi  has  Joined  the  Journal's 
sports  department.  John  H. 
Davis,  sports  copy  reader.  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  Joined  the  news  copy 
desk,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

Marshall  McNeh.,  formerly 
editor,  Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  News- 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  Wasb- 


PACmC  NORTHWEST  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  OF7ICERS 

Oiiicera  elected  by  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  Portland  recently  are  iheva 
above:  from  left,  front  row,  W.  H.  (Ted)  RobertsoiL  Yakima  Herald  and  Republic,  director:  S.  R.  Wbek, 
Oregon  Joumol,  President,  and  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  first  vicepresident  Beck 
row,  from  left,  H.  H.  CohilL  Seattle  Times,  director;  A.  L  Hsb,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Telegram,  dkeo 
or;  W.  W.  Knight,  secretary,  and  M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of  The  OregonioiL  treosurer.  0.  Ui^ 
Spencer.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Province,  second  vicepresident  is  not  shown. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  timer  18t4 


WHh  which  has  bees  swiycd:  The  Jour- 
Mliit,  esuUUhed  March  24,  IRM;  Newa- 
ssperdoB,  MarciL  1192;  Poerth  EsUtc, 
March  1.  1894;  Editor  h  Pahliahcr,  Oe- 
••■her  7,  1901;  AdvertUins,  February 
T.  192S.  Titles  Patented  and  Retwtered. 
Centenu  cepyrishted  1946. 


Tn  Eotroa  ft  Pvausns  Ca,  Inc. 
JaaiBS  Waioar  Baowa 


They  We  Iflllll 

about  the  Gumps! 

(in  Bo%pman,  Montana) 


Jjatms  WaisaT  Bbown,  Js.,  Pahiitker; 

Cwastas  T.  Stuabt,  General  Manager 
and  Adveriiting  Dtreetar;  Joaian  B. 

ItssNET,  Marketing  and  Rtttarck  Man¬ 
ager;  Gsoms  H.  Stsatb.  Cireuiation 
Manager;  Bsttv  Loo  HlcKS,  Clatti/ied 

a^  Placement  Manager. _ 

tjPathingtan  4,  D.  C.,  Bureau,  Jamb*  J. 

Butlss.  1383  Natianal  Prttt  Bldg.,  Tele- 

phone.  Republic  1980. _ 

dhitaga  1.  Bureau,  810  London  Guaran- 
tee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.,  State  4898;  Cbobqb 
A.  BaANosNsoM,  Editor;  Habbv  K. 

Black.  Advertiting  Refretmtotive. 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Truet  Bldg,,  15th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 

3,  Pa,,  Tel,  RITenhoute,  4582;  Cbakias  - .  -  - 

W.  Duks,  Corretpondent. _  Sentinel,  and  Richard  D.  Shore, 

Paeife  Coast  Editor,  CAMpatu.  Watson,  recently  at  Winston-Salem. 

K.^SuneJ'-nM"  Z'^'c^reTi^:  ^  Hei^n  O’Halloran,  promotion 
dents.  HAear  NtLsow,  2402  RutseliSt..  department,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Brrhr/ry,  Co/.  Telephone,  Thoruwall  9868;  Journal,  and  BERfiARD  WARNER, 
Dps^  R  TAruta.  1410  Norton  Ave.,  May  12  in  Tigard,  Ore. 

Glendale.  Telephone,  Citrui  28588. _  ^  ^ 

Pacitic  Coast  Advertiting  Representative: 

Duncan  A.  Scott,  Milts  Building,  San  'Re«r>1r  wifVl  fNPA 
Francisco  4;  Telephone,  Sutter  1393;  WlIIl 

and  408  Pershing  Sguare  Building,  Loa  Hugh  Baker,  former  manager 
Angelei  13;  Telephone,  Mlchiyan  0921.  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Eondon  Ofica:  Vuua  Cranolke.  224  Publishers  Association  office  in 
^taell  Court.  Woburn  Place,  w.  C.  2.  ggjj  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 

mail  Myable  in  pointed  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
advance;  United  States  and  Island  Pos-  rnVle„.,;na  HioVtaeoo 

testions,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50;  St'les  office  foalowing  discharge 
Foreisn,  $5,  including  Vear  Rook  number,  from  the  Army. 


.  .  .  Mad  about  misainR  Andy 
and  .Min  from  the  local  paper — 
and  mad  to  get  them  back 
again!  Bozeman’s  repentant 
Daily  Chronicle  puts  it  this 
way : 


Wedding  Bells 


"  .  .  .  Either  we  get  THE  GUMPS  back  or 
we  go  erazy  under  the  barrage  of  complaints 
cumiiig  in  since  we  substituted!” 


FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES.  WRITE PHONE —  WIU 


( 

I 


ON  GUARD 


A  CENTURY 


THE  SHEPHERDS 


From  these  sermons  Mr.  Fuller  sifts  out  what 
seems  to  him  to  be  noteworthy  expressions  of 
spiritual  leadership  and  interprets  them  to  the 
readers  in  400,000  Free  Press  homes. 


To  Mr.  Fuller  this  is  a  labor  of  love.  He  fully 
believes  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  has  the  need  for  spiritual  instruction  been 
so  pressing  .  .  .  the  necessity  to  acquire  that 
faith  which  is  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen” 
been  so  urgent. 


*  ADRIAN  FULLER,  CHURCH  EDITOR 


While  the  press  of  the  nation  cannot 
be  considered  primarily  a  religious  in- 
-  structor,  The  Detroit  Free  Press  believes 
that  religion  is  so  much  an  indispensable  part 
of  man’s  business  here  below,  that  it  should 
occupy  an  important  spot  on  any  editorial 
"curriculum”.  The  interpretative  work  of  Adrian 
Fuller  is  another  one  of  those  wholesome  "ties 
that  bind”  the  more  than  a  million  readers  of 
this  newspaper  to  its  columns;  a  situation  ex¬ 
ercising  a  salutary  influence  upon  advertising. 


Dhtroit’s  652  churches,  its 

1,877  ministers  and  priests  and  its 
1,135,638  church  members  are  the  "beat”  of 
Adrian  Fuller,  Detroit  Free  Press  Church  Editor. 
His  "copy”  is  gleaned  from  the  millions  of 
words  of  spiritual  guidance  uttered  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  these  hundreds  of  pulpits  by  men  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  pointing  out  the 
way  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 


L  (Sr  M  Publishes 
'46  Yearbook 
On  Anniversary 

In  observance  of  its  22nd  an¬ 
niversary  May  1,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
with  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  has 
issued  a  “1946  Yearbook”  set¬ 
ting  forth  agency  policies  and 
practices. 

“The  book  was  originally 
planned  as  a  brochure  for  our 
employees,  outlining  the  new 
group  insurance  and  retirement 
and  pension  trust  plans,”  Ray 
Vir  Den,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
agency  stated.  “However,  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  such  a  complete 
presentation  of  agency  operation 
that  it  was  decid^  to  publish  it 
as  a  Yearbook  and  distribute  it 
to  clients  and  prospects  as  well." 

'Mutualised'  Agency 

The  book,  which  is  a  leather 
bound  pocket-size  volume  of  129 
pages,  stresses  that  Lennen  and 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  a  “mutualized” 
concern.  By  “mutual,”  is  meant 
that  the  staff  of  179  workers  is 
“given  a  three-way  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  growth  and  prof¬ 
its  of  this  company.” 

Under  a  plan  of  “employe- 
partnership”  adopted  Oct.  1, 
1945,  the  book  continues,  Len¬ 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  became  a 
corporate  structure  “designed  to 
perpetuate  the  company  and  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  its  ef¬ 
fective  service  to  advertisers  .  .  . 
regardless  of  the  retirement  of 
any  one  of  its  several  present 
key  administrators  and  voting- 
control  stockholders.” 

Present  major  executives  and 
holders  of  voting  control  stock 
are:  Philip  W.  Lennen,  foun¬ 
der,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  plans  and  copyboard;  Mr. 
Vir  Den;  Robert  W.  Orr,  first 
vicepresident,  and  Mann  Holi- 
ner,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
radio.  Others  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  agency  are: 
Reginald  T.  Townsend,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  secretary,  Chauncey 
C.  Seedorf,  treasurer,  Catherine 
V.  Parker,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  media,  and,  as  of  May 
15,  Philip  J.  Kelly,  vicepresident. 

The  yearbook  also  summarizes 
the  workings  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  agency,  and  shows 
how  each  department  would 
function  on  a  new  account. 

Among  the  agency’s  ac¬ 
counts,  many  of  which  it  has 
had  more  than  10  years,  are; 
P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Tide  Water  As¬ 
sociated  Oil  Company,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  John  H. 
Woodbury,  Inc.,  Andrew  Jer- 
gens  Co.,  Carstairs  Bros.  Distil¬ 
ling  Co.,  and  Calvert  Distillers 
Corp. 

■ 

loins  Theodoro 

Capt.  Horace  A.  Sutton,  for 
the  past  five  years  counter-in¬ 
telligence  agent  for  the  U.  S. 
Army,  has  joined  the  Theodoro 
Advertising  Service,  National 
Representatives  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  Bronx  Home 
News 


AmongAdvertisingFolk 


Returns  to  R  &  R 

F.  BOURNE  RUTHRAUFF,  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  has 
returned  to  his 
former  position 
of  vicepresident 
and  director  of 
Ruthrauff  & 

Ryan,  Inc.  Son 
of  the  late  Wil- 
bur  Barlow 
Ruthrauff,  c  o  - 
founder  of  the 
agency,  Ruth¬ 
rauff  took  a 
leave  of  absence 
in  April,  1943, 
to  serve  as  chief 
of  the  radio  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  in  Washington.  A 
year  later  he  was  appointed  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  publicity  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1946,  he  was  made  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director.  He 
resigned  April  1. 


Ruihrauii 


Two  Named  Partners 
JOHN  KOENIG  and  Earl  B. 

Holdren  have  been  elected 
partners  in  Ed  Wolff  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Advertising,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Koenig,  who  was  recently 
named  art  director,  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  the  past  10 
years.  Holdren  joined  the  agency 
in  1944  as  an  account  executive 
and  copywriter  and  became  a 
senior  executive  in  1945. 


Personals 

WILL  WHITMORE,  advertising 

manager  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  sailed  last  week  from 
San  Francisco  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Avery  Island,  en  route  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Bikini  Island  where 
he  will  take  part  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  engineering  activities  in 
connection  with  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  to  be  held  this  summer. 

Maj.  Edwin  W.  Ebel.  now  head 
of  the  merchandising  division  at 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  outstanding  service 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corp.  in 
facilitating  the  flow  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  armed  forces. 

In  New  Spots 

F.  CLIFFORD  ESTEY,  recently 

manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Melamed-Hobbs,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn. 
Chicago. 

Herbert  L.  Daugherty,  for¬ 
merly  with  Peck  Advertising, 
New  York,  has  joined  McCann- 
Erickson  as  director  of  the  art 
department  of  its  office  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

George  Baker,  former  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Miami,  has  joined 
Arnold  D.  Brown,  advertising, 
Miami. 

Richard  B.  Henne  has  joined 
the  copy  and  contact  department 
of  Hixson-O’Donnell  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York.  Prior  to  war 
service  as  an  intelligence  spe¬ 
cialist  overseas,  Henne  was  vice- 
president  and  account  executive 
of  Evans.  Nye  &  Harmon,  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  agency. 


Gordon  Conover,  formerly 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York,  has  been  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mike  Goldgar  Co., 
New  York.  He  will  supervise 
all  client  relations  for  the 
agency. 

Col.  Edward  A.  Davies,  with 
station  WIP  for  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers  in  Philadelphia  since  it  was 
started  in  1921,  has  become  a 
partner  in  Strauss  Associates, 
Philadelphia. 

Curtis  S.  Cook,  former  art 
director  with  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  joined 
Justin ‘Funkhouser  &  Associates, 
Baltimore,  in  the  same  capacity. 


Back  from  Service 


Sterling 


Malcolm  Advertising  Acmrv 
New  York,  which  su^^ 
during  the  war,  has  reopenednL 
fices  at  127  University  Place 
Joseph  A.  Kennedy,  Jr  artdl 
rector,  and  Thomas  H.’  Mobp 
ARTY,  copy  chief,  have  purchased 
a  stock  interest  in  Ryder  ih- 
gram.  Ltd.,  Oakland,  Calif 


COL.  OSCAR  F.  STERLING,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  more 
than  four  years  with  the  Army 
Ground  Forces, 
has  joined 
Mitchell-F  a  u  s  t 
A  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  ing, 

Chicago,  as  art 
director  and  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Capt.  Duncan 
McGregor,  Jr., 
after  three 
years  in  the  Air 
Force,  has 
joined  the  crea¬ 
tive  staff  of  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Smith  & 

Ross,  New  York. 

He  will  specialize  on  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  style  and  apparel  accounts. 

George  Louis,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  after  four  years,  has 
joined  S.  R.  Leon,  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  assistant  media 
director. 

John  Halpern,  formerly  Navy, 
has  joined  the  radio  department 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Harry  Pesin,  after  four  years 
in  the  Army,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Lester  “L”  Wolff,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Lon  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  former  Navy 
lieutenant,  has  been  added  to 
the  art  department  of  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Chicago. 

Bernie  Converse,  Navy,  has 
joined  John  Falkner  Arndt, 
Philadelphia,  to  handle  hotel 
and  resort  accounts. 

Clarke  J.  Trudeau  has  returned 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Hohman,  Inc.,  as  prod¬ 
uction  manager  after  more  than 
two  years  of  Army  service. 

Wallace  C.  Riddell  has  joined 
John  H.  Hoefer  &  Co.  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Riddell  was  for¬ 
merly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

Cleveland  Lane  has  joined 
Geare-Marston,  Philadelphia,  as 
executive  in  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  after  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Prior  to  the  war  Lane  was 
industrial  editor  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Repository. 


Bond 


Agency  Notes 

LANSING  MOORE,  former  De¬ 
troit  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  and  Army  Air  Forces  veter¬ 
an,  has  open^  his  own  agency. 
Offices  are  located  at  Room  415, 
1472  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  at  804  Fox  Building,  De¬ 
troit. 


Company  Changes 
NELSON  BOND  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  director  of  advertising  of 
the  M  c  G  r  a  w- 
Hill  Publishing 
Co.  Mr.  Bond 
was  forme  rly 
a  dvertising 
manager  of 
Business  Week 
and  has  been 
with  M  c  Graw- 
Hill  since  his 
graduation  from 
Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity.  Thomas  M. 

Fallon  has  been 
appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Dravo  Corp.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager.  He 
succeeds  Fred  C.  Cole,  resigned. 
Edward  P.  Pearsall  will  take 
over  as  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

Richard  C.  Hunt  and  Cahlvos 
Ammon  have  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  managers. 
Ekco  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 
Hunt,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army,  was  formerly  with 
Farson  &  Huff  Advertising,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  and  von  Ammon, 
who  just  completed  three  years 
with  the  Navy,  was  previously 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Zac  D.  Dunlap  is  the  newly- 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Pacific  Automotive  Corp.. 
Glendale,  Calif. 

Hubert  C.  Watson  has  been 
appointed  senior  staff  assistant  in 
connection  with  traffic,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  organizational  functions 
of  the  International  Division  of 
Trans  World  Airline.  He  was 
formerly  aviation  design  consult¬ 
ant  of  Walter  Dorwin  Teague, 
industrial  designer. 

George  W.  Quigley  has 
appointed  western  advertising 
manager  of  De  Both  Features, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  adver 
Using  column  of  food  and  house¬ 
hold  products,  Jessie’s  Notebook. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Harry  G.  Kebel  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Ethyl  Spr 
cialties  Corp.,  new  Ethyl  conr 
pany  to  market  Ethyl  Cleaner. 

George  Weisenbach,  advertir 
ing  manager  of  Seiberling  Ru^ 
ber  Co.,  Akron,  on  leave  to  the 
Navy  since  1944,  returns  to  his 
former  position.  Eari^  Coot, 
who  took  over  for  Weisenbaw. 
will  serve  as  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Mark  B.  Bryon,  III,  formerly 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Yardley  o* 
London,  Inc.  Before  entering  the 
Navy,  Bryon  was  president  of 
Mark  Bryon,  Inc.,  Miami,  adver 
tising  agency. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


How  to  Sell  to  Brides 
Today  and  Tomorrow 


THE  first  retail  success  story  in  the  store  that  sells  wedding 
the  recently  issued  Editor  &  gowns,  the  phone  company,  the 
Publisher  booklet,  "Ideas  that  furniture  store  who  sells  the  | 
Create  Advertising’’— edited  by  bride  her  furniture,  the  used  car 
this  writer — tells  how  Maude  A.  man  who  sells  her  groom  a  car  , 
Smith  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  has,  — these  and  many  other  types  of  ' 
since  1927,  built  a  very  success-  retail  outlets  can  use  the  idea, 
ful  business.  In  1944  she  added  If  your  retail  prospect  starts 
an  infants’  wear  department,  .selling  the  young  couple  some* 
Elach  week  an  ad  is  run  in  the  thing  and  then  offers  to  report 
Salisbury  Times  in  which  the  in  his  weekly  ad  a  paragraph 
births  of  newborn  babies  are  re-  about  the  wedding,  where  held 
ported.  ’The  ad  usually  require.s  and  at  what  hour,  he  is  adding 
about  7  inches  over  two  col-  to  his  customer  list  two  people 
umns.  who  will  in  the  next  five  years 

Before  us  is  an  adaptation  of  — or  ten  years — be  steady  cus- 
the  baby  idea,  that  ran  recently  tomars.  They  will  be  walking, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Record.  talking  advertisements  of  the 
Brides  on  Parade  ^^ore  pr  individual  who  reported 

The  ad  runs  every  Saturday.  vnn  <m.ii 

eVssumc  you  soli  soino  ro* 
occupies  about  7  inches  single  taller  the  idea  of  renortinc?  the 
column.  In  the  ad  six  different  “lifninD 
brides  are  mentioned.  A  small 
cut  of  one  of  the  brides  is  used. 

«  by  IW  inches.  Facing  the  nhotoJ^ntlv. 

cut  is  a  slogan-type  headline.  Sth»r  thinirt 

"Brides  on  Parade  ’’  Below  this 

headline  there  appears  a  descrip-  nens?  actually  hap 

tion  of  a  typical  bridal  dress. 

B^wles^*Made*  and  Stv?ed**to  advertisement  in  which 

‘^e  Wedding  was  reported.  It’s 
^  hri!!#  Prtnv  Th®y  ^avc  something  in 

ia  black  and  White  about  the  event. 

NewlywJds.’^  iSe announcement  i?dl«oL° 

includes  the  name  of  the  bride, 

the  bridegroom,  their  addresses. 

the  church  where  they  were 

married  and  the  time  of  the 

ceremony.  ® 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ad  this 

rathfkr  fiii«nmp  naraffranh  of  During  the  past  year  we  have 
MDV  is  rl!n“  paragraph  or  explored  a  great  many  unusual 

••Ben  PiccoNE.  or  Bridal  Fash- 

IONS  Shop,  No.  1228  Chestnut  running  on  radio  stations.  Al- 

ST..  DESICNiD  THE  GOWNS  TOR  ALL  T®* 

THESE  LOVELY  BRIDES.  HE  WILL 

DESIGN  YOUR  WEDDING  GOWN  ESPE-  nir 

nim  *T  TOT  in  Mia  Wedding  campaign  Just  reviewed 

T^AT  THE  ALTAR  AND  IN  HIS  another  example. 

CO^  IN  OR  SEND  FOR  hnhJ 

Tn  niif’  cmaiio-  oitiBa  n-o/.-  three  score  years  and  ten 

In  our  smaller  cities*  prac*  without  ever  seeing  their  names 
tically  any  boy  or  girl  or  their  Srlnt  ^ 

IK*"  f "xi  “  The  "Brides  on  Parade”  idea 
n«B  i  H  a  natural  for  a  wedding  gown 

reasonably  ^3^  3  furniture  store,  photog- 

wedding  will  be  ^apher.  used  car  dealer,  fo^ 

store,  men’s  store,  insurance 
flnrt-Bn^.%x  agent -in  fact  Just  about  any 

Classification  of  retail  outlet  that 
would  like  to  add  to  their  per- 
of  manent  customer  list.  People 

S  like  to  see  their  names  in  a 

newspaper.  That’s  the  basic  idea 


TELEPHONE 

MEN 

WORKING 


We  are  working  on  new  cable  for 
the  thousands  of  telephones  the 
public  wants.  The  war  put  us  be¬ 
hind— in  buildings,  switchboards, 
telephones  and  other  equipment 
—  but  we  are  beginning  to  catch 
up  now. 

Catching  up  on  two  million  tele¬ 
phones  and  putting  in  two  million 
miles  of  Long  Distance  circuits  is 
a  big  job  but  we  are  hurrying  it 
with  all  possible  speed.  We  shall 
not  let  up  until  you  can  again 
have  all  the  service  you  want. 


Nursery  Surveys 

What  Chicago  stores  are  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  in  nursery 
furnishings  is  reported  by 


NO.  S  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  ON  CHARACTERS  IN  ADVERTISING 


The  Client . . . 


Many  times  he’s  the  forj^otten 
®  man  when  the  roll  is  calleil 
on  characters  in  advertisinjt.  Am* 
yet:  Without  an  account,  there 
would  be  no  .Account  Executive. 
Without  the  Client’s  check  book, 
the  Space  Buyer  could  buy  no 
space,  the  .Art  Director  would 
have  no  art  to  direct,  and  the  Ad* 
vertisinfi  Munaj^er  would  find 
himself  with  nothing  to  manage. 

Perhaps  you  know  The  Client 
merely  as  the  so*and*so  who  re* 
jects  your  layouts  and  blue-pen* 
cils  your  copy.  Actually,  he’s  the 
number  1 'creative  man  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He’s  the  gent  who  invented 
advertising.  And  he  knows  that 
“advertising”  is  just  a  convenient 
sevcn-dollar  word  descriptive  of 
the  down-to-earth  business  of  get¬ 
ting  information  about  products 
or  services  to  the  largest  number 
of  prospects  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost. 

As  the  man  who  autographs  the 
checks,  your  Client  knows  that  it 


pays  to  advertise  .  .  .  only  if  the 
product  is  right  .  .  .  the  message 
is  right . . .  and  he  is  using  the  cor¬ 
rect  medium  to  reach  a  specific 
market. 

Prosperous  San  Francisco,  in  the 
heart  of  the  new  West — with  its 
growing  commercial  facilities  for 
serving  a  growing  community — is 
one  of  his  richest  markets.  The 


lively  pages  of  The  Call-Bulletin, 
the  newspaper  that  carries  more 
daily  display  advertising  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  city,  offers  him 
the  surest  and  best  medium  for 
reaching  this  market.  For  a  testi¬ 
monial  on  results,  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  refers  you  to 
The  Satisfied  Client  .  .  .  yours 
and  ours. 


(  TheCall-Bullclin  ) 
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EMPLOYE  RELAnONS 


Inflated  Union  Funds 
Prolong  Many  Strikes 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 
Employment  Relations  Counsel 


THERE  used  to  be  a  proverb  in 

printing  trades  union  circles 
to  the  effect  that  a  strike  that 
enters  its  fourth  week  is  a  lost 
strike. 

This  proverb  was  based  upon 
long  experience  and  is  a  conclu¬ 
sion  that  was  reached  with  some 
reluctance  and  only  after  bitter 
experience  on  the  picket  line. 
The  situation  now  seems  some¬ 
what  changed  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  recent  vears  and 
it  is  now  generally  felt  in  union 
circles  that  longer  strikes  can 
be  successfully  prosecuted. 

Many  employers  and  union 
members  alike  are  curious  as  to 
whether  this  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  to  become  a  permanent 
condition  and  whether  there 
will  be  a  return  to  the  old  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  a  long 
strike  was  inevitably  a  failure. 

Strikes  Cited 

The  question  is  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the 
strike  of  the  mine  workers  and 
the  recently  completed  strikes 
of  the  electrical  workers,  auto 
workers  and  others  which  have 
in  many  cases  been  drawn  out 
over  periods  of  much  longer 
than  the  proverbial  three-week 
deadline  and  which  at  the  same 
time  have  been  at  least  partially 
successful. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  strike 
today  in  any  industry  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  strike 
of  ten  years  ago.  This  Is  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  some  re¬ 
sulting  from  post-war  adjust¬ 
ments;  but  of  much  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  labor 
unions  have  secured  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  certain  key  indus¬ 
tries  that  makes  it  possible  to 
control  the  entire  industrial 
output  of  the  nation.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  mine  workers  and  some 
other  groups  to  paralyze  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  econ¬ 
omy  because  there  was  always 
a  strong  competitive  union  ele¬ 
ment  and  also  a  sizable  competi¬ 
tive  unorganized  element  that 
was  ready  and  waiting  to  profit 
by  the  closing  of  industry  by 
a  strike  of  their  fellow-trades¬ 
men. 

In  respect  to  the  strike  prob¬ 
lem  the  newspapers  are  in  a 
unique  position  shared  only  by 
a  few  other  industries  like  the 
utilities,  transportation,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  other  enterprises 
that  cannot  operate  on  an  in¬ 
ventory  basis  as  to  their  market¬ 
able  products.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  certain  factors  that 
bear  upon  the  strike  situation 
in  manufacturing  industry  that 
bear  with  equal  weight  on  news¬ 
papers. 

The  question  of  labor’s  mon¬ 
opoly  is  a  strong  feature  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  newspaper  crafts. 


The  long  strikes  of  the  past  in 
the  newspaper  business,  too,  oc¬ 
curred  with  few  exceptions  at 
times  when  war  chests  or  strike 
funds  were  ample  or  when  earn¬ 
ings  were  high  and  strike  as¬ 
sessments  were  politically  fea¬ 
sible. 

In  general  manufacturing  an¬ 
other  factor  in  post-war  strike 
prosecution  has  been  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  controls  that  have  re- 
tricted  inventories.  This  factor 
has  been  of  major  importance 
in  the  case  of  the  coal  strike. 
In  normal  times,  the  utilities 
and  other  essential  services 
would  have  had  sufficient  coal 
reserves  that  the  miners  could 
hardly  have  survived  a  strike 
of  long  duration  until  the  re¬ 
serves  above  ground  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  With  the  inventory 
restrictions,  however,  there  was 
a  definite  limit  to  the  amount 
of  time  the  public  would  stand 
for  inconvenience  and  possible 
disaster. 

In  this  respect  there  has  been 
given  a  false  impression  that 
die  public  was  siding  with  the 
strikers  and  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  demands.  The  public 
may  have  been  a  co-conspirator 
in  the  prolonged  strike,  but  the 
insistence  on  a  settlement  has 
in  many  cases  been  mistaken 
for  an  indication  of  the  public's 
partisanship  that  has  no  basis 
in  fact  but  only  in  the  public's 
restlessness.  It  is  true  however 
that  this  mistaken  appraisal  of 
the  public's  attitude  has  given 
unions  encouragement  to  keep 
up  their  strikes. 

Insurance  a  Factor 

Another  factor  serving  to  pro¬ 
long  strikes  in  all  industry  has 
been  the  governmental  subsidy 
in  the  form  of  unemployment 
insurance.  While  in  many  states 
this  has  not  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  those  actually  strik¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  paid  out  to 
automobile  workers  and  others 
who  were  unemployed  as  the 
result  of  strikes  of  suppliers  and 
has  thus  enabled  them  to 
weather  their  own  strikes  later 
on. 

In  general  industry  many  of 
these  conditions  that  have  pro¬ 
longed  recent  strikes  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  some  measure  so  that 
as  we  approach  more  normal  or 
balanced  conditions  the  strikes 
that  do  occur  will  become  short¬ 
er.  The  depletion  of  strikers’ 
reserves  and  the  spending  of 
war-time  overtime  savings  will 
disarm  some  of  those  who  now 
are  most  militant.  Then  too, 
strikes  have  already  depleted 
the  war-chests  of  some  of  the 
union  organizations  and  unless 
these  funds  can  be  replenished 
by  taxes  upon  industry  they 
will  not  be  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  future  aggression. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  so 
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Lewis  Fuel  Pile 
Has  Protection 

Washington — John  L.  Lewis, 
mine  workers’  chief,  struts  about 
Washington  without  bodyguard, 
de.spite  some  of  the  dire  threats 
that  have  been  uttered  against 
his  safety,  but  he  has  a  guard 
over  his  prized  possession — his 
fuel  pile  —  as  Irving  Tress,  In¬ 
ternational  Newsphotos  camera¬ 
man,  was  to  discover  when  he 
attempted  to  make  a  picture  at 
the  Lewis  home  in  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Tress  had  taken  position  on  a 
nearby  wall  and  was  about  to 
snap  a  photograph  of  the  ample 
woodpile  in  the  labor  leader’s 
back  yard  when  Special  Police¬ 
man  Ralph  Nalls,  guard  at  the 
Lewis  home,  appeared.  Words 
were  exchanged  and  Tress  was 
arrested  for  trespass. 


far  as  general  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  strike  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  apt  to  be  of  shorter  dur¬ 
ation.  In  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
a  different  set  of  circumstances 
exists. 

The  ruinous  guild  strike  of 
long  duration  in  Chester  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  elsewhere  may  thus 
be  reproducea  in  the  newspaper 
business  unless  a  movement  is 
started  to  substitute  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  to  break  deadlocks. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  cure 
for  strikes  is  some  more  strikes 
and  that  until  both  management 
and  labor  generally  are  brought 
to  realize  the  agony  and  hard¬ 
ship  entailed  in  a  strike  it  will 
be  a  simple  matter  for  reckless 
leadership  to  produce  more  of 
them. 

This  seems  to  be  learning  the 
hard  way  but  it  does  now  see.-n 
to  be  the  popular  system 


Ingenuity  Gets 
U.P.  a  'Beat' 

At  Bomb  Test 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Ingenuity 
in  tackling  the  problem  of  ship- 
to-shore  communications,  with 
radio  channels  blocked,  enabled 
Edward  L.  Thomas,  United  Press 
correspondent,  to  score  a  several 
hours’  beat  in  his  story  on  the 
atomic  bomb  test  “dress  rehear^ 
al”  off  the  southern  California 
coast  May  9. 

Thomas  sent  his  story  from 
the  aircraft  carrier  Shangri-La 
taped  to  the  seat  of  a  radio- 
controlled  pilotless  drone  fighter 
plane  —  the  first  time  this  has 
ever  been  done  by  a  newsman 
from  a  ship  at  sea. 

Unknown  to  the  other  corre 
spondents  and  reporters  — there 
were  more  than  50  aboard  the 
Shangri-La  on  the  one-day 
cruise  —  arrangements  for  the 
stunt  were  made  the  night  be¬ 
fore  at  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
Naval  Air  Station’s  officers’  club 
by  Thomas  and  Al  Wiese,  UP. 
San  Diego  bureau  manager. 

One  of  the  officers  connected 
with  operations  of  the  dronu 
thought  it  would  be  a  “good 
idea’’  and  he  agreed  to  have 
Thomas’  story  placed  in  one  of 
the  pilotless  planes  when  they 
took  off  from  the  carrier  in  tte 
following  day's  demonstration. 

Wiese  made  arrangements  at 
Brown  Field,  near  San  Diego, 
where  the  drone  plane  was  to 
land,  for  another  officer  to  re 
trieve  the  story  and  telephone  it 
to  the  U.P.  bureau. 

The  result,  as  described  by 
Thomas,  was  transmission  of  the 
“first  written  message  ever  car 
ried  by  the  Navy’s  20th  century 
carrier  pigeons.”  Thomas  is  UP. 
overnight  bureau  manager  at 
San  Francisco. 


POSITION  OFFERED  BY  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  LABOR  OFHCE 

The  International  Labor  Office,  an  official  intergovernment^ 
agency  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  invites  appli¬ 
cations  from  men  and  women  for  a  position  in  its  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  Applicants  must  speak  Spanish  as  their  first 
language,  have  a  knowledge  of  ^glish  or  French  adeq^te 
to  enable  them  to  translate  from  English  or  French  into 
Spanish,  be  under  35  years  of  age,  be  of  good  health, 
have  had  at  least  five  years’  experience  as  reporter  or  editor 
on  a  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service.  Advantages  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  social  sciences,  the  labor  movement  and 
international  affairs. 

The  position  offers  an  initial  salary  of  $3,600  to  $4,200 
(Canadian)  annually,  free  of  income  tax,  depending  on  age, 
qualifications  and  experience.  Appointment  will  be  made  for 
one  year,  and  will  be  renewable  by  mutual  agreement 
Travelling  expenses  of  the  successful  applicant  and  his 
family  to  Montreal  will  be  paid. 

Applications  should  give  complete  details  of  past  exper¬ 
ience,  state  age,  sex  and  nationality,  and  be  accompanied  by 
at  least  two  references  from  previous  employers.  Tbey 
should  be  addressed  to  Information  Officer,  International 
Labor  Office,  Montreal,  Que. 
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DRAMA 

DEVELOPS 
SALES  POWER 
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Inc.,  World  richt»  r«MrT«d 


K#RAMA  is  life  itself  with  all  the  trimmings,  and  thereV  no  resisting 
its  appeal.  It  is  ilemunstrated  every  time  a  newspaper  is  bought,  every  time  a 
ticket  is  sold  to  the  ball  (tame,  tbe  theatre  or  a  nei)cbborhuod  movie.  Drama 
proves  its  pulling  power!  There  is  romantic  drama  in  “the  comics.”  “Prince 
N'aliant's”  thrilling  story  with  wonderful  illustrations  makes  him  the  dashing 
hero  of  20,000.000  youngsters  and  oldsters  from  coast  to  coast. 

Through  the  pages  of  Puck-Tlie  Comic  Weekly,  the  handsome  “Prince 
Valiant”  rides  into  more  than  6..’>00.000  homes  in  the  country's  richest  and  most 
concentrated  markets.  Hfs  knightly  courage  and  exciting  adventures,  the  tense 
suspense  that  carries  over  from  week  to  week,  are  powerful  forces  that  can  he 
harnessed  to  your  advertising  ...  for  w  hen  you  dress  your  product  in  drama 
like  this,  you  surround  it  with  the  most  potent  force  in  selling. 

The  Only  Mational  Comic  Weekly 

Deeply  rooted  in  drama.  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  is  the  only  national 
publication  of  its  kind.  Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers,  it  is 
entertainment  for  the  whole  family.  For  laughs,  there’s  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,” 
“The  Little  King,”  “The  Katzenjammer  Kids.”  “Donald  Duck”;  for  romance, 
there’s  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  and  “Blondie”;  for  breathtaking  adventure,  “Flash 
Gordon,”  “The  Lone  Ranger”  and  “The  Phantom.”  These  and  other  great 
Puck  stars  provide  the  laughs,  loves,  thrills  and  tears  America  calls  for.  No 
star  of  stage,  screen  or  radio  has  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here’s  how  more  sales  can 
be  made  ...  to  “the  millions”  ...  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  roast 
to  coast  where  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  successful  selling 
formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  been  used  by  leading  companies. 
When  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these  famous 
comics,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  available  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertainment 
power  of  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 

...FOR  LAUGHS,  LOVES,  THRILLS  AND  TEARS 

959  EIGHTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  19,  .N.  Y.  •  HEARST  BLDG..  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


WHY  YOUR  ADS  DO  BETTER 
IN  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY! 

.Tfom  Uvntivra  at  Lvam  Coat 

Puck  delivers  572  adult  readers  for 
each  dollar  invested.  Its  tremendous 
“youth  readership”  is  plus  value. 
These  572  readers  compare  with  251 
adult  readers  delivered  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  half  page  or  larger 
space  hy  3  leading  national  weeklies. 
These  figures  are  based  on  studies  b\ 
the  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  organization. 

l*oaltlon 

for  rrrrn  aii 

The  number  of  ads  in  each  issue  is 
limited  . . .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus 
every  ad  is  spotlighted  and  gets  un¬ 
divided  attention  from  Puck’s  more 
than  6,500,000  families. 

tf0%  Mivu  Marltrt  Cocrraae 
Puck  alone,  through  its  tremendous 
circulation,  provides  up  to  90%  cov¬ 
erage  in  606  cities  of  more  than 
10.000  population.  In  these  cities 
more  than  60%  of  all  Key  City  retail 
business  is  done. 
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PROMOTION 


Promotion  Men  Plan 
N.  Y.  Fall  Meeting 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


PLANS  are  being  made  for  a 

regional  meeting  of  promotion 
managers  to  be  held  in  New 
York  some  time  this  fall.  This 
would  follow  the  general  line 
of  the  Midwest  meeting  that  was 
held  some  months  back  in  Des 
Moines.  Larry  Merahn,  New 
York  Sun,  new  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  and  Bud  Foskett, 
New  York  Post,  president  of  the 
New  York  promotion  group,  are 
active  sponsors. 

These  regional  meetings  are  a 
good  thing.  They  are  a  sign  that 
promotion  managers,  as  a  pro* 
fessional  group,  have  grown  up. 
They  no  longer  need  to  lean  on 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  as  they  did  in  their 
early  days,  nor  crowd  them¬ 
selves  into  the  spotlight  of  the 
ANPA.  as  they  have  been  do¬ 
ing  in  recent  years. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the 
recent  NNPA  convention  call¬ 
ing  for  the  annual  sessions  to  be 
held  separately  from  the  ANPA 
and  in  some  city  other  than  New 
York  is  another  sign  of  matur¬ 
ity 

Regional  Plan  Beneficial 

If  the  regional  meeting  plan 
succeeds  and  continues,  it  will 
result  in  bringing  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  promotion  managers  to¬ 
gether  in  working  sessions  de¬ 
voted  to  mutual  exploration  of 
common  problems.  Promotion 
has  a  big  and  growing  Job  to  do 
these  days.  Promotion  man¬ 
agers  need  the  stimulus  of  this 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences. 

Also,  there  are  wide  and  as 
yet  unexplored  areas  for  co¬ 
operation  among  newspapers 
and  their  promotion  managers 
in  the  solution  of  common  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  indicated  recently  what 
some  of  these  areas  are:  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  movement  of 
consumer  goods  through  retail 
outlets;  a  stockpile  of  regional 
and  local  newspaper  advertising 
success  stories:  standardization 
of  newspaper  and  market  data. 

Regional  meetings  of  promo¬ 
tion  men  and  women,  working 
closely  and  earnestly  together, 
should  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  in  these  directions. 

Community  Growth 
IT  is  hard  to  find  better  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  growth  of  any 
community  than  the  growth  of 
the  newspapers  which  it  sup¬ 
ports.  That’s  why  a  folder  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  has 
just  put  out  explaining  its  1946 
expansion  program  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  community  promotion.  The 
Tribune's  expansion  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  Oakland’s  expansion. 

Since  its  founding  in  1874,  the 
Tribune  has  occupied  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  homes.  Todav  it  is  blue¬ 


printing  an  addition  of  52,200 
square  feet  to  its  present  plant. 
Additional  presses  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in 
this  major  reconstruction  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  community  for  the  next  25 
years. 

The  story  of  this  expansion  is 
told  in  detail  in  the  folder, 
which  opens  up  into  a  large  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  present  Tribune 
plant  with  a  drawing  .showing 
what  the  expansion  will  do.  The 
whole  thing  is  interesting  and 
it  should  prove  effective. 

Small  Market.  Big  Business 
THE  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News  rates  a  hand 
tor  doing  a  nice  job  with  a  sales 
presentation  of  its  market.  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  is  in  the  “under 
50,000’’  class  of  cities,  although 
its  trade  territory  goes  up  to 
over  130,000,  and  the  paper  has 
a  circulation  of  around  30.000. 
But  the  presentation,  and  the 
booklet  left  for  filing  after  the 
big  presentation  has  been  made, 
are  efforts  worthy  of  much  big¬ 
ger  markets  and  much  bigger 
papers.  The  material  is  simply 
but  interestingly  presented. 

No  time  is  wasted  in  getting 
to  the  story  advertisers  want  to 
know — what  kind  of  a  market  is 
this?  One  field  might  have  been 
covered  that  is  seemingly  neg¬ 
lected.  Some  effort  might  have 
been  made  to  show  what  kind 
of  people  live  and  work  in  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek — by  using  photographs 
of  families  there — and  some  re¬ 
port  might  have  been  included 
showing  what  they  buy  and 
how.  But  otherwise,  this  is  an 
excellent  job. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  monthly  promotion  report 

of  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  titled  this  month  “As 
the  twig  is  bent,”  contains  half 
a  dozen  loose  sheets  each  re¬ 
porting  a  different  youth  activ¬ 
ity  sponsored  by  the  papers. 
These  include  a  soap  box  derby, 
junior  gardening,  a  birthday 
club,  city  playground  activity 
and  swimming  instruction. 

The  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
also  puts  out  a  little  folder  titled 
“Flash!  The  story  of  a  news 
story,”  which  tells  in  pictures 
and  captions  just  how  a  local 
story  travels  from  event  to 
paper.  An  interesting  device  is 
a  little  clock  on  each  page  which 
serves  to  show  how  fast  things 
happen  around  a  newspaper 
shop. 

This  would  have  been  a  lot 
better  if  the  drawings  had 
been  better,  and  the  story  told 
with  fewer  technical  phrases. 
Putting  quotes  around  such  a 
phrase  doesn’t  make  them  any 
clearer  to  the  uninitiated  lay¬ 
man.  Despite  this,  it's  a  good 
job. 


^dead 

Tours  Resumed 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  five  years,  the 

St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  resumed  scheduled  tours 
through  its  plant  (6Vi  acres  of 
floor  .space)  for  civic  groups, 
students  and  convention  groups. 
A  new  booklet  is  being  prepared, 
“What  Makes  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  a  Great  Newspaper.”  One 
of  these  booklets  will  be  given 
to  each  visitor. 

Lectures  for  Staff 
TO  familiarize  personnel,  par¬ 
ticularly  newcomers  and  those 
who  have  been  in  service,  with 
the  operation  of  their  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  is 
conducting  a  “Know  Your  Pa¬ 
per”  series  of  lectures  under  the 
direction  of  W.  H.  'Vaughan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  other  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Attendance  is 
optional. 

Memorial  Poll 

THE  Coatesville  ( Pa. )  Record 

recently  asked  its  readers  to 
sugge.st  an  appropriate  World 
War  II  Memorial.  Returns  from 
a  front-page  questionnaire  listed 
a  library,  a  community  hall, 
park  improvements,  among  other 
ideas. 

For  Music  Lovers 

"KNOW  Your  Symphony,”  a 

28-page  booklet,  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Times- 
Herald  tor  music  pupils.  The 
booklet  contains  reprints  of  art¬ 
icles  on  symphonic  instruments, 
written  in  connection  with  the 
revival  of  the  Dallas  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Church  Support 

THE  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News 

has  confined  sponsorship  of  a 
Saturday  church  page  to  indus¬ 
trial  establishments.  No  retail¬ 
ers  have  been  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  52-week  program. 
To  date  25  local  manufacturers 
have  underwritten  the  copy  for 
the  page. 

Dallas  Times-Herald 
Sponsors  Essay  Contest 

Dallas,  Tex. — Awards  totaling 
$1,000  in  cash  were  made  by  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  last  week  to 
24  high  school  student  winners 
in  an  essay  contest  on  “Juvenile 
Delinquency  —  What  to  Do 
About  It?” 

Twenty-one  hundred  entries 
were  included  in  the  judging  by 
teachers  and  special  judging 
committees.  Prizes  of  $60  for 
first  place,  $40  for  second  and 
$25  for  third  were  given  in  each 
of  eight  Dallas  and  suburban 
high  schools. 

'The  Times-Herald  is  publish¬ 
ing  the  eight  top-honor  essays, 
one  daily.  Entries  will  be  turned 
over  to  juvenile  authorities,  po¬ 
lice  officials  and  social  welfare 
workers,  who  have  requested 
that  they  may  have  the  material 
for  study. 

Arlington  Frybarger,  Times- 
Herald  school  editor,  directed 
the  competition. 
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More  Servicing 
Of  Ad  Accounts 
Urged  on  Doilies 

Los  Angeles  —  Citing  the  im. 
portance  of  cultivating  lot»i 
managers  of  chain  stores,  John 
R.  Christie,  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  of  the 
Citizens  National  Trust  $  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  last  week  told  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  here 
•  What  they  say  about  your 
newspaper  in  the  branch  man¬ 
agers  meeting  at  the  head  office 
will  decide  whether  or  not  yov 
stay  on  the  advertising  scM. 
ule. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  'over  the  transom’  account 
Neighborhood  newspapers  which 
regularly  receive  mats  for  chain 
store  accounts  in  their  town  and 
feel  that  they  need  do  no  more 
than  cast  the  mat,  insert 
local  address  and  run  the  ad. 
are  missing  the  boat.” 

Friendly  Approach  Adviaad 

Christie  cited  several  examples 
of  branch  managers’  influence  in 
putting  newspapers  on  or  off  the 
schedule,  then  asked:  “Where  is 
your  Chesterfield  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising?  Can  you  remember 
back  to  the  days  when  Chester 
Helds  were  bell  cows  like  the 
electric  light  and  gas  companies 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  in 
the  country?  And  what  did  you 
do  to  service  the  account?  Most 
of  you  did  absolutely  nothing 
You  felt  the  account  wl< 
in  the  bag;  you  took  it  for 
granted.” 

Many  returning  servicemeE 
plan  to  start  throw-away  or 
neighborhood  newspapers,  he 
.said,  so  that  it  is  important  to 
ask  oneself,  “Are  my  advertisers 
and  potential  advertisers  sold  on 
me  and  my  newspaper?  Are 
they  happy  with  the  service  I 
give  them?” 

Every  account  should  be  serv¬ 
iced.  said  Christie,  rega^lcss  of 
size  or  method  of  handling  copy 
The  store  manager  who  loses 
contact  with  the  space  salesmen 
is  ripe  for  plucking  by  compete 
tors,  including  other  ^  media 
“Make  him  your  friend,”  advised 
Christie,  “and  he  will  be  your 
biggest  booster,  whether  it  be  a 
local,  chain  store  or  national  if 
count.” 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  four  months 
of  1946,  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  282,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  wy 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  "The  Sun  is  in 
its  22nd  consecutive  yw  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 
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the  Hell  $ox 


Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type. 


“An  Electric  Fan  Cools  the  Room” 


It  does  not.  The  cooling  effect  of  the  fan  is  caused 
by  the  evaporation  of  skin  moisture  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  But  the  room  temperature  remains 
constant. 


Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives 


Wrong.  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


Not  so.  Besides  mere  force,  man’s  only  power 
over  animals  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
animal’s  thoughts  and  habits. 


Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking 


This  fallacy  assumes  that  canned  foods  are  raw 
and  therefore  must  be  cooked.  The  fact  is  that 
the  canning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s 
contents.  To  be  eaten,  they  need  only  to  be 
heated  and  seasoned  to  suit  the  individual  taste. 


“The  Human  Eye  Can  Overawe  Animals” 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . . .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions 
that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in 
oiu:  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  9 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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By  Rosco«  EUard,  Associate  Dean 

Graduot*  School  ol  JournaliMn.  Columbia  UmYoraity,  N.  Y. 


A  Newsman  Studies 
Facts,  Conceptions 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  A  THOUSAND 

THINGS  by  George  W.  Stimpion. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  552 

PP.  $3.50. 

FACTS  are  charming  things, 

especially  new  ones.  And  for 
the  newspaperman  it  is  annoy* 
ing  when  the  facts  he  has  are 
not  accurate,  even  old  ones. 
George  William  Stimpson,  a 
veteran  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  has,  in  "A  Book  At>out  a 
Thousand  Things,”  made  old  as 
well  as  new  facts  charming. 
With  the  newspaperman's  clar¬ 
ity  and  terseness  and  the 
scholar’s  scrupulousness,  he  has 
purged  popular  inaccuracy  from 
a  lot  of  conceptions,  and  he  has 
explained  and  backgrounded — 
briefly. 

Take  the  18-minutes-after-8 
position  of  the  clock-hands  on  a 
jeweler’s  sign.  Popular  ex¬ 
planation  in  America  has  been 
that  Lincoln  was  shot  at  8:18; 
and  in  England  that  Guy  Fawkes 
planned  to  blow  up  Parliament 
and  James  I  at  that  historical 
moment.  But  Lincoln  was  shot 
at  10:10  and  died  at  7:30,  Mr. 
Stimpson  points  out.  The  truth 
is  that  8:18  is  a  symmetrical  po¬ 
sition  and  allows  adequate  space 
for  advertising. 

"Making  the  ghost  walk”  is 
commonly  thought  of  as  a  news¬ 
paper  figure  of  speech.  But  orig¬ 
inally,  says  the  author,  it  was 
theatrical  slang.  Today,  it  means 
distributing  the  paychecks — on 
time — in  any  kind  of  business. 
It  probably  originated  with  Eng¬ 
lish  actors  who  were  rehearsing 
Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet.”  They 
hadn’t  been  paid  for  several 
weeks.  When  the  actor  playing 
Hamlet  said  of  the  ghost,  “Per¬ 
chance  ‘twill  walk  again,”  the 
one  taking  the  ghost’s  part  re¬ 
plied,  “I’ll  be  damned  if  this 
ghost  walks  until  our  salaries 
are  paid!” 

The  long-moot  origin  of 
“fourth  estate,”  Mr.  Stimpson 
throws  interesting  light  upon.  It 
is  commonly  attributed  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  But  nowhere  in  Burke’s 
published  work  does  the  expres¬ 
sion  appear.  It  was  Carlyle  who 
credit^  Burke  with  it  when  he 
published  his  “Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship”  in  1840. 

Some  authorities  think  Car¬ 
lyle  coined  the  phrase  himself. 
Carlyle  had  used  it  referring  to 
journalists  in  1837 — as  a  chapter 
heading  in  his  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  But  in  1828  Macaulay,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  wrote  of 
a  “fourth  estate  of  reporters.” 
But,  Mr.  Stimpson  writes,  as 
early  as  1823,  Lord  Brougham 
used  the  term  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  a  fascinating  as  well  as 
a  useful  book.  It  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  index.  The  work  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  from  this  author,  for  Mr. 
Stimpson  originated  the  first  ra¬ 
dio  quiz  program — on  station 
WRC  in  Washington  in  1924.  He 


conducts  a  daily  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  entitled,  “You’d  Be  Sur¬ 
prised,”  and  is  the  author  of 
"Popular  Questions  Answered,” 
“Uncommon  Knowledge,”  and 
"A  Book  About  the  Bible.” 

Events  of  1945 
Chronicled  Anew 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  1945.  Edited  by 

Oark  Kinnaird.  New  York:  Duell. 

Sloan  and  Pearce,  Inc.  464  pp.  $2.50. 
'PHIS  is  a  news  and  news-pic¬ 
ture  review  of  the  historic 
year,  194S.  Perhaps  those  12 
months  will  be  ultimately  rec¬ 
orded  as  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  years  so  far  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  On  its  scroll  are 
chronicled  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  power,  the  defeat  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan,  the  end  of 
major  hostilities  in  the  most 
destructive  war  to  date;  social 
changes  in  England,  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  and,  over  all,  a  new  hope 
for  liberty  in  the  world.  It  is 
well  to  have  in  one  volume  an 
epitome  of  this  tremendous  mo¬ 
ment  of  history. 

Selected  news  pictures  and 
news  stories  are  combined  with 
a  factual  record  of  milestones  in 
the  arts,  sciences  and  humani¬ 
ties.  The  book  was  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  International  News 
Service,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  International  News 
Photos.  It  is  an  INS  account. 

Both  a  table  of  contents  and 
an  index  are  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  chronology  of 
1945  and  an  annotation  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean-Pacific  Wars  from  1937 
to  1945  close  the  book.  Compara¬ 
tive  maps  are  clarifying. 

The  war’s  cost  in  lives  was 
not  fully  available  when  the 
book  went  to  press.  Final  fig¬ 
ures  had  not  been  released.  As 
of  November  1,  the  book  esti¬ 
mates  the  number  of  American 
killed  as  “close  to  325,000  when 
allowance  is  made  for  deaths 
among  those  wounded  in  action 
and  for  the  numbers  still  carried 
as  missing.”  An  Associated 
Press  story  published  on  May  9, 
1946,  put  the  American  combat 
dead  at  295,867  with  another 
12,744  still  missing.  'Total 
wounded  are  placed  at  679,^4. 

The  volume  estimates  Russian 
battle  deaths  at  3,000,000.  A 
Japanese  spokesman  is  quoted 
as  putting  Jap  deaths  at  472,795. 
The  Jap  figures,  according  to  the 
editor,  are  probably  too  low. 
German  battle  dea^s  are  to¬ 
talled  at  1,911,397. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  edi¬ 
torial  slanting.  Charges  of  “un¬ 
necessary"  American  losses  at 
Anzio  and  of  extreme  bungling 
in  the  occupation  after  V-E  day 
may  have  considerable  truth  in 
them. 

But  in  these  cases  and  in  a 
number  of  others,  one  feels  the 
lack  of  objectivity  and  factual 
evidence  to  be  expected  in  a 
book  published  after  the  din  of 
battle  has  stilled. 


Newsman  Writes 
Opera  Libretto 

Dallas,  Tex. — John  William 
Rogers,  book  editor,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  is  the  author  of 
the  libretto  of  a  new  opera. 
“The  Stranger  of  Manzano,'* 
which  had  its  first  performance 
in  Dallas  May  1. 

North  Texas  State  College, 
Denton,  Tex.,  produced  the 
opera,  which  was  composed  by 
Julia  Smith  of  Denton  and  New 
York. 

Based  on  New  Mexican  folk¬ 
lore,  “The  Stranger  of  Manzano” 
has  a  prologue  and  three  scenes, 
with  the  lyrics  in  rhyming  verse. 
Rogers,  a  Dartmouth  graduate 
and  long  on  the  Times-Herald 
staff,  wrote  “Judge  Lynch,”  a 
play  which  won  the  Dallas  Little 
Theater  the  Belasco  Cup  in  New 
York  in  1924. 


Canadians  Named 
For  London  Parley 

Montreal — Under  the  leader- 
ership  of  Sen.  W.  Rupert  Davies, 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  Press  Union, 
most  of  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  to  the  Sixth 
Imperial  Press  Conference  open¬ 
ing  in  London  June  1  will  sail 
from  Halifax  on  May  24  on  the 
Aquitania. 

The  delegation  includes:  R.  M. 
Cantlon,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe¬ 
nix;  Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  Mac- 
lean-Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto;  W.  A.  Craick,  Indus¬ 
trial  Canada;  Donald  C.  Cromie, 
Vancouver  Sun;  Kenneth  Drury, 
Vancouver  News-Herald;  Major 
C.  G.  Dunn,  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph;  C.  F.  Fraser,  Halifax 
Chronicle  Daily  Star;  Hugh  A. 
Graybiel,  Windsor  Daily  Star; 
C.  H.  Hale,  Orillia  Packet  and 
Times;  F.  L.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator;  Herve  Major,  Montreal 
La  Presse;  Charles  H.  Peters, 
Montreal  Gazette;  Gillis  Purcell, 
Canadian  Press;  Hugh  Savage, 
Duncan  (B.  C.)  Cowhichan 

Leader;  E.  Roy  Sayles,  Renfrew 
Mercury;  Roy  H.  TTiomson,  Tim¬ 
mins  Daily  Press;  Edmond  Tur- 
cotte,  Montreal  Le  Canada, 
m 

H.  R.  Long  Leaving 
Missouri  Press  Group 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  Long  as  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  the 
board  of  directors.  T.  Ballard 
Watters,  Marshfield  Mail,  asso¬ 
ciation  president,  said  the  res¬ 
ignation  is  to  be  effective  Sept. 

I,  and  that  the  board  took  no 
action  toward  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

Long,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
has  been  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  five  years.  He  will  ask 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  from 
his  faculty  duties  so  that  he 
may  devote  full  time  to  work  on 
his  doctorate  at  the  university. 
Before  becoming  manager  of  the 
association.  Long  was  publisher 
of  the  Crane  (Mo.)  Chronicle 
for  seven  years. 


Weekly  Guides 
Space  Writers 
In  6  Lessons 

Philadelphia  —  The  rj^ 
Darby  (Pa.)  News,  aa  Sc 
weekly,  has  prepared  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  mailing  piece, 
Copy  Cub”  for  instruction  of 
correspondents. 

Phrased  in  intimate,  informil 
style,  the  series  consists  of  brief 
messages  of  suggestion  and  ^ 
couragement  to  space-rate  cop 
respondents. 

Described  by  Publisher  A  Z. 
Hickerson  as  a  “short  couiw  la 
newspaper  corr^ondenee,  tail¬ 
ored  to  our  territory,"  the  serim 
is  designed  to  help  the  corre¬ 
spondent  “do  a  better  job  to  tl» 
end  that  you  will  (1)  earn  more 
income  and  (2)  better  enjoy 
your  assignment.” 

Six  Issues  of  the  Copy  (hib 
have  appeared  thus  far.  The 
first  titled  “The  Way  of  Corre¬ 
spondents,”  gave  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  News  policy  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  in  providing  coverage  and 
building  good  will. 

Policy  Sketched 

Issue  2,  “Our  Competition,” 
spoke  of  the  competitive  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  other  weekly 
newspapers,  high  school  and 
church  publications  and  “even 
the  bridge  clubs,  social  gattier 
ings,  the  fireside  radio,”  ai 
News  competitors.  “We  want 
them  to  thrive  and  live,”  Copy 
Cub  explains,  “as  we  thrive 
and  live.  But  first  of  all  we'.-e 
interested  in  doing  such  a  first- 
clasis  reporting  job  that  our 
readers  will  cling  to  our  news¬ 
paper  regardless  of  competition. 
.  .  .  And  that  puts  us  in  a  pretty 
fast  league.” 

Emphasizing  that  the  weekly 
newspaper  has  two  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages — a  close,  intimate  r^ 
lationship  with  its  readers  and 
time  to  do  its  job  well-4he  a^ 
tide  closes  with  a  plea  to  corre¬ 
spondents  to  organize  their 
work,  list  their  news  sourcei 
and  establish  a  definite  rou¬ 
tine. 

A  carefully  prepared  list  of 
public,  semi-public  and  private 
news  sources  makes  up  iswei 
3  through  5  .  ,  .  with  suggestion! 
for  untouched  news  sources. 

Issue  6  delves  into  writini 
technique  with  wnphasis  on  the 
feature  treatment  of  news  copy. 
Examples,  based  on  the  who. 
what,  when,  where,  why  and 
how  themes,  are  included. 


Mr*.  Ena  Why!  Bo9ard,  Britiili 
author  and  journalist,  shortly 
visiting  tha  U.  S.  A.  to  laetura 
on  "Ufa  in  Britain  Now"  and 
"British  Woman  at  Work  and 
Way,"  ha*  some  data*  avail- 
abla. 

Interested  tarties  should  cable  or 
Air  MaU 

Freelance  Press  Service 

96  Broadficlds  Avenue,  ; 
Edrware,  Middx.,  England. 
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Uncle  Zeke  felt  like  a  Bigamist! 


iditor 


When  Uncle  Zeke  sampled  the  specs  he'd 
ordered  by  post,  he  saw  two  of  everything, 
including  Aunt  Hattie — of  whom  ONE  was 
usually  too  many.  Wearing  mail  order  cheaters 
gave  Uncle  Zeke  all  the  headaches  of  bigamy 
without  any  of  the  compensations  .  .  .  added 
anguish  to  astigmatism. 

Buyers  of  goggles  by  remote  control 
often  got  nothing  more  satisfying  than  a 
double  take  for  their  money  ...  as  did 
buyers  of  colorgravure  before  Intaglio 
sharpened  their  vision  (and  prevision)  by 
supplying  advance  proofs. 

With  preview  proofs,  the  advertiser  can 
check,  correct,  revise... make  sure  that  the 
finished  ad  will  look  like  the  original  art.  If 

he  wants  roses  climbing  on  a  sunlit  wall _ 

that’s  what  he  gets  . . .  not  something  that 
looks  like  lobster  thermidor  on  a  Blue  Plate 


Special.  For  in  Intaglio-proved  gravure, 
roses  look  like  roses  .  . .  lobsters  look  like 
lobsters . . .  and  (lucky  advertiser!)  products 
look  like  products. 

Intaglio  is  easy  to  use.  All  we  need  is  a 
comprehensive  layout,  accompanied  by  the 
original  photos  or  artwork  and  sharp,  clean 
type  proofs.  We  make  negatives,  stage, 
retouch— supply  progressive  proofs  and 
complete  positives.  And  for  labels,  wrappers 
or  boxes  with  extra  oomph,  check  with  our 
Commercial  Department. 

Two  modem,  efficient  plants,  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  manned  by  a  staff  of 
200  skilled  craftsmen,  make  possible  fine, 
quick  gravure  service  .  .  .  that  spares  the 
advertiser  money  and  megrims . . .  time  and 
tantrums.  For  monotone  or  color,  call  on 
Intaglio  and  be  safe. 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE  Corp.  •  Rotogravure  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  •CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Ct.  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 
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CIRCULATION 


Service,  Revenues 
Go  Hand  in  Hand 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

IT  IS  the  responsibility  of  circu-  newed  confidence.  For,  if  news- 
lation  managers  to  see  to  it  papers  can  come  out  of  the  war 
that  present  subscription  rates  years  stronger  editorially  and 
are  maintained  and  in  those  economically  sound,  they  may 
classifications  where  they  are  well  face  the  future  of  a  uni¬ 
still  below  average,  to  raise  versal  5c  daily  home  delivery 
them  to  a  higher  level,  we  price  with  no  misgivings, 
pointed  out  in  recent  talks  be-  Better  Carrier  Relations 

fore  New  York  State  Circulation  Turning  attention  to  carrier 

Managers  and  the  Ohio  Select  relations,  a  problem  that 

j  ii.-  1  1  *  *1.  apparently  is  becoming  more 

acute  under  the  impetus  of  what 
constantly  ^ert  to  the  need  for  appears  to  be  an  organized  ef- 
a  better  editorial  prc^uct  to  ^  ^  ^  regulate  carriers  under  16 
meet  postwar  competition,  and  „  f  pj  business,  we  said: 
to  improve  their  service  to  sub-  ^  H  should 

scribers.  This  means:  .  ^  do  is  to  devise  a  public  rela- 

1  Expansion  of  swvice  into  ^jppg  program  for  your  own  car- 

territories  now  serv^,  through  j  organization,  seeing  to  it 

motor  routes  or  ofoer  means  ^  ^^e  boys  themselves,  their 
that  are  practical  and  profitable,  parents  and  the  public  at  large 
More  Net  Revenue  know  the  true  facts  about  the 

2.  More  net  revenue  per  sub-  relationship  of  boys  to  the  sale 

scriber  under  proper  yardsticks  and  delivery  of  newspapers, 
of  measurement.  Such  a  program  should  deal  re- 

3.  Better  trained  and  ade-  alistically  with  the  conditions 

quately  paid  personnel,  working  under  which  the  work  is  done, 
on  an  incentive  basis.  stressing  the  educational  and 

4.  A  sound  carrier  relations  highly  desirable  effect  upon  the 

program  that  preserves  boyhood  boys  who  are  engaged  as  car- 
business  opportunity  and  re-  rier-salesmen  under  the  little 
fleets  credit  on  the  circulation  Merchant  Plan, 
profession.  You  have  nothing  to  hide 

Regarding  the  growing  impor-  from  the  public,  if  your  pro- 
tance  of  motor  routes,  we  stated  gram  is  up  to  par  with  the  ma¬ 
in  part:  jority  of  newspapers.  What  is 

Most  newspapers  curtailed  needed,  however,  is  a  more  ag- 
their  motor  routes  or  discon-  gressive  promotion  of  carrier 
tinned  them  altogether  during  boy  relations.^  If  your  house  is 
the  war.  Now  is  the  time  to  re-  in  order,  don't  be  afraid  to  tell 
consider  the  advisability  of  es-  the  world  about  it.  Let  the  peo- 
tablishing  them  again.  Many  ple  in  your  community  know 
circulators  are  interested  in  the  value  of  carrier  boy  training, 
them,  but  the  only  drawback  Give  your  carrier  organization- 
is  the  number  of  subscribers  per  the  publicity  it  deserves. 

Must  Offset  Misinformation 
profitable,  by  working  out  a  sys-  ^  ^  . 

tern  of  hauling  bundles  destined  .  Yhe  need  for  a  more  aggres- 
for  relay  points  along  with  the  Proflrsm  of  carrier  boy 

delivery  of  single  copies  to  sub-  relations  hinges  around  the  un- 
scribers  en  route.  fortunate  misinformation  the 

There  are  four  factors  which  public  is  getting  as  to  how  news 
should  iXence  eSatora  to  papers  actually  handle  their  car-  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 

nt  least  give  serious  considers-  boys.  For  example,  a  recent  pendent  recently  took  a  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  motor  issue  of  The  American  Child,  of-  tion  census  of  the  city  as  a  pub- 
routes:  (1)  Insistence  of  sub-  b®*®*  publication  of  National  lie  service  activity  sponsored  by 
scribers  wanting  the  paper  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  an  the  newspaper.  The  carriers 
same  day  (2)  buildina  of  new  article.  "The  Newspapers  Pre-  were  paid  for  their  service.  .  .  . 
homes  which  will  be*  erected  pare  for  Battle,”  cracks  down  on  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  top- 
along  the  highways-  (3)  open-  current  newspaper  programs  re-  producing  carriers  were  recently 
ina  of  subdivisions'  with  new  lating  to  carriers.  The  commit-  guests  of  the  paper  at  the  an- 
komes  in  Stor?  oSe  X  nual  St.  Louis  police  circus, 

city  zone  which  will  require  ex-  _  Yhe  National  Child  Labor 
tension  of  existing  routes;  (41  Committee  has  n^er  advocated 
the  possibility  of  increased  anything  higher  than  a  14-year- 
postal  rates  on  RFD  subscrip-  ^ge  limit  for  newsboys,  with  pro- 
tions.  hibition  of  night  work  between 

Regarding  circulation  income.  ^  P-^-  ®  for  those  un- 

we  emphasized  that  the  imit  der  16.  and  would  not  favor  clos- 
price  of  the  newspaper,  consid-  fbis  type  of  employment  to 
ering  its  service  to  everyone  in-  enough  for 

terested,  has  represented  the  unionization, 
greatest  value  of  any  article  the  "However,  if  the  newspapers 
public  buys  and  present-day  continue  to  insist  that  newsboys 
costs  to  the  subscriber  still  are  should  be  exempted  from  the 
the  lowest  compared  to  all  other  age  and  hour  standards  that  ap-  Reno,  Nev.  —  “Live  Wires” 

services  the  public  demands.  ply  to  other  kinds  of  part-time  was  the  name  selected  for  a  new 
If  publishers  do  not  succumb  employment,  and  if  they  con-  bulletin  published  monthly  for 
to  the  temptation  of  cheapening  tinue  to  evade  responsibility  for  carriers  of  the  Reno  Nevada 
their  editorial  product,  newspa-  their  newsboys  by  calling  them  State  Journal  and  Reno  Evening 
pers  can  face  the  future  with  re-  independent  contractors’  who  Gazette. 


Apologizes  to  Carriers 
THE  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
found  it  necessary  to  apologize 
to  its  nearly  800  carrier  boys 
who  had  been  given  tickets  for 
a  Pittsburgh-Boston  baseball 
game.  The  game  was  rained  out. 
Some  of  the  boys  turned  up  at 
Forbes  Field  on  Sunday  and  pre¬ 
sented  their  rain  checks  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  Pirate  manage¬ 
ment  refused  them  admission. 

Representations  by  the  Post- 
Gazette  to  the  Pirate  manage¬ 
ment  finally  resulted  in  orders 
to  admit  the  boys — but  by  that 
time  the  first  game  was  nearly 
over  and  all  the  seats  were  gone. 
The  Post-Gazette  carried  an 
apology  and  explanation  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  each  of  the  boys 
was  given  a  block  of  tickets  for 
a  local  amusement  park. 


Daily  Increases  Price 

Monessen,  Pa. — Sale  price  of 
the  Monessen  Daily  Independen; 
has  been  increased  from  thr« 
to  four  cents  per  copy,  honK 
rates  to  24  cents  per  week. 


New  Circulation  Chief 
J.  B.  McDaniel,  JR.,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  C.  J.  Goehringer  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News,  which  have  inaugurated 
airplane  deliveries  to  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  points  nearly  300 
miles  distant. 


Linotype  ^oMter 


Soatlieiii  Ruafic  cute 
to  Califomia ! 


X'aveling  over  Southern  Pacific’s  Four  Scenic  Routes  between  Eiast 
and  West  this  summer,  you  will  ride  much  faster  trains.  W'ith  our  con¬ 
necting  lines,  we'll  offer  you  extra-fast  schedules  of  approximately  49 
hours  between  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  California— u/itAout  extra /are/ 
We’ve  restored  lounge  cars  and  other  comforts  and  services  we  had 
to  discontinue  during  the  war.  So  if  you're  planning  a  trip  to  California 
this  Victory  Vacation  Year,  you  can  go  faster  and  more  comfortably  than 
ever  on  Southern  Pacific. 


GOLDEN  STATE  LIMITED 
49  horns,*  Chicago  'Los  Angolas 


No  oxtra  faro  for  this  new,  fast,  daily  Golden  State 
Routeschedule  (Rock  Island-Southern  Pacific)  through 
El  Paso  (Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  ),  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Border  country.  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  Golden  State  Limited  has  some  streamlined 
Pullmans  now.  More  will  be  added  as  fast  as  received 
from  builders.  Californian,  Gulden  State  Route  econ¬ 
omy  train,  faster,  too. 


Na  axtra  lara  for  this  new,  fast,  daily  schedule  on  the 
Overland  Route  (North  Western-Union  Pacific-Southern 
Picific)— shortest  and  fastest  route  between  Chicago  and 
Sin  Francisco.  Over  the  Rockies,  across  Great  Salt  Lake 
on  the  spectacular  Lucin  Causeway,  through  Reno,  and 
over  the  High  Sierra  by  daylight.  Overland  Limited  has 
tome  streamlined  Pullmans  now,  will  be  fully  stream¬ 
lined.  Streamliner  City  of  San  Francisco  on  pre-war 
3y4-hour  schedule,  leaving  every  three  days.  Pacific 
Limited  and  San  Francisco  Challenger  will  be  speeded  up. 


FasMii  train  time  in  history  between  the  Creole  City 
and  Los  Angeles— Southern  Pacific  all  the  way.  Travel 
the  romantic  Sunset  Route  through  the  Old  South, 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso  (Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park),  Southern  Arizona.  No  extra  fare. 


Cuoada,  luxurious  Shasta  Route  train  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  makes 
the  run  in  184  hours,  over  the  rugged  Cascade  Mountains,  past  Mt.  Shasta  and  the 
lake  behind  mighty  Shasta  Dam,  and  Lassen  Volcanic  Nation^  Park.  (Connects  with 
northern  U.  S.  and  Canadian  lines.)  No  extra  fare. 


*Approxim^€  running  timn. 


Co  one  way,  return  another,  SEE  TWICE  AS  MUCH! 

Go  to  Coliforaio  on  one  of  Southern  Pncifie't  Four  Scenic  Route*, 
return  on  another  S.  P.  route.  Thu*  you  tee  an  entirely  different  part 
of  the  United  Stale*  each  way.  You  aee  iiMce  aa  much  a*  you  would 
by  goin|[  and  retumio|e  on  the  came  route,  for  little  or  no  added 
mil  ticket  c<Mt.  Try  it  thi*  *00101*1. 


O.  P.  BAnTLirr,  PaaaeoEer  Traffic  Manager. 
310  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lllinoi* 


NOW  ADVERTISERS  SPEAK 


During  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  been  showing  CBS 
color  television  to  key  advertising  executives.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  group  television  must  inevitably  look  to  for  finan¬ 
cial  support.  From  the  typical  comments  below  yoii  can 
gauge  the  extent  of  their  enthusiasm  for  color. 


lys  a  merchandising  i 

“I  think  your  film  did  demonstrate  that  black- 
and-white  telev  ision  is  far,  far  inferior  and  very 
unsatisfactory  compared  with  color  television. 
This  you  pro\  ed  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 

WALTER  MOVING,  Former  President 
Lord  6-  Taylor 

. . .  says  a  very  large  advertiser 

“I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  CBS  color 
television  demonstration.  I  can  not  see  how  any 
family  will  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
full  color  on  its  television  sets.” 

H.  w.  RODEN,  President 
American  Home  Foods,  Inc. 

. . .  says  an  agency  executive 


“Absolutelv  terrific!” 


PHILIP  YOUNG 
.V.  W.  Ayer  6-  Son 


. . .  says  a  sales  promotion  director 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  public  had  the 
choice  it  would  accept  nothing  less  than  ultra- 
high  frequency  color  television....” 

WILLIAM  TOBEY,  Sales  Promotion  Director 
Abraham  6-  Straus 


>  .1  ..  Mf-:''  utive 

“I  do  not  belie\'e  that  the  public  will  accept 
monotone  television  once  color  television  pro¬ 
grams  and  receiving  sets  are  available.  I  am  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  impact  of  commercial 
messages  in  color  will  be  sex  eral  times  that  in 


black-and-white. 


E.  F.  ilVDSOS,  Vice-President 
Ted  Bates,  Inc. 


. . .  says  a  media  expert 

“I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  color  and  definition  were  beautiful. 
As  a  source  of  entertainment  and  education  in 
the  home  it  has  enormous  possibilities . . .” 

CHARLES  BROCKER 
Vice-President  in  C/iarge  of  Media 
Geyer,  Cornell  <b-  Newell,  Inc. 

. . .  says  an  agency  executM 

“Your  presentation  constituted  a  very  excellent 
and  convincing  argument  for  the  use  of  color  in 
television.  In  my  opinion  CBS  has  shown  both 
courage  and  foresight  in  jumping  the  inter¬ 
mediate  hurdle  of  black-and-white  images,  with 
its  eventual  obsolescence,  to  perfect  what  every¬ 
one  must  inevitably  want  for  home  reception.” 

TOD  REED,  Vice-President 
Ruthrauff  i*  Ryan,  Inc. 


, . .  pick  color  television  as  sales  medium 


I 


. . .  says  an  advertising  manager 

"Tlio  color  tcle\isiou  looked  excellent  to  me. 
My  personal  reaction  was  ‘Why  bother  with 
black-and-white  if  color  can  be  done  as  satis¬ 
factorily  at  present.’  I  was  \'ery  impressed.” 

w.  A.  OKISLKH,  JH.  Ailvcrtisirifr  Manuf^cr 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 


»avs  ■  •nc-^chantli5in<.'  m;;nager 

“My  personal  reactions  to  color  television  are 
feelings  of  pleasure,  excitement,  and  thrills. 
Certainly  color  o\’er  black-and-white  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Walter  j.  andree 

Manager-Merchandising  Department 
Sinclair  Refining  Company 


. . .  says  an  agency  President 

“...One  point  sells  me— the  clarity  of  subject 
achieved  by  the  use  of  color  even  in  the  12 
inch  screen,  for  that  may  be  the  screen  of  the 
mass  market  for  the  first  few  years  of  video.” 

L.AWRENCE  L.SHENFiELD,  President 
Doherty,  Clifford  6-  Shenfield 


PUBLIC,  TOO,  WANTS  COLOR 

The  public  has  recorded  its  opinion  of  color 
television  in  an  impartial  c-onsumer  study.  The 
findings  indicate  an  overwhelming  preference 
for  color  television  over  black-and-white  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  tele\'ision  must  create 
for  itself.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy.  Address, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Dept.  T,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  NewYork  City. 

COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 


. . .  says  an  agency  executive 

“I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the  color- 
\  ision  demonstration.  In  short,  why  bother  with 
black-and-white?  I,  for  one,  intend  to  wait  until 
color  sets  are  a\  ailable.” 

WILLIAM  N.  DAVIDSON,  Timebuycr 
].  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


says  an  account  executive 

“I  was  \ery  much  impressed  with  the  tpiality. 
I  think  it  obsoletes  black-and-white  as  the 
.ATOM  Bomb  made  Block  busters  obsolete.” 

E.  J.  ROSEN  WALD,  .'U’fOUHf  ExCCuHvC 
Bioxc  Company 


. . .  says  an  agency  executive 

“In  its  pioneering  of  color  television  CBS  has 
extended  the  communication  of  ideas  to  the 
furthest  point  yet  achieved.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  ser\e,  as  each  successive  forward 
step  in  c-ommunication  has,  to  extend  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  and  the  use  of  services  and 
at  the  same  time  further  reduce  the  cost  of 
distribution.  lloyd  o.  coulter 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Radio 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
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Parsons,  Collins  Tell 
Problems  in  Europe 


Hainn  M  cStrriintnn  out.  we  get  altogether  ao.ooi)  tt 

By  rtelon  M.  btaunton  lOO.OOO  words  of  news  daily  tc 

IN  A  Europe  served  by  numer-  Rome,  London,  and  intermit-  <^ompress  into  a  four-page 
ous  bulletin-sized  newspapers,  tently  to  Prague.  naost  abou 

the  four-page  European  Edition  He  illustrated  the  whole  prob- 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  lem  of  getting  the  subscriber  Getting  the  ® 

is  more  than  the  only  American  one  day’s  copy  each  day  by  cit- 

general  circulation  newspaper—  Ing  the  Prague  circulation.  ,  .  ^7-  h, 

it  is  a  chief  source  of  American  When  plane  space  is  available 

opinion,  a  source  of  the  text  of  on  the  biweekly  flights,  sub-  before  the  war  was  to  hawpe 

important  documents  and  scribers  get  their  copies  on  the  IvlTinfnir 

speeches  and  an  exemplar  of  the  day  of  publication  as  the  dis- 

American  idea  of  printing  news  tance  is  only  two  hours  by  air.  Parsons,  noting  tnat  t  e  j 

In  New  York  City  on  business  but  other  days  the  delivery  pro-  jrian.  Managing  Editor  Eric  Cal 

the  newspaper's  chief  execu-  ceeds  with  the  aid  of  the  Army 
fives.  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  edi-  by  three  trains.  Paris  to  Frank- 

tor.  and  Kenneth  Collins,  gen-  furt.  Frankfurt  to  Munich,  and  Webb,  who  heads  the  ^bree  mar 
.  _  ^  Munich  to  Prague  with  a  day  copydesk;  and  Leslie  Midgley 

p.  A'  "P«"‘  lap.  wbo  tops  the  four-man  rewrit. 

i  “The  way  we  send  our  papers  statt. 

to  Prague,’’  revealed  Collins,  “is  Same  Salaries 

<—  Hi  to  direct  them  to  the  American  “We’re  paying  the  same  sal' 
Embassy.  ’They’re  so  shut  of  aides  as  we  did  in  New  Yorl- 
■BBKfQR  j  from  news  there  that  they’re  for  the  same  work.’’  he  added 

hBCv  '  / 1  willing  to  act  as  our  agents.  ”  Providing  of  the  everyday  ne 

HOr  41  In  the  future,  as  the  airlines  cessities  of  life  for  these  re 
■a^  j&»'  continue  reorganization,  the  Eu-  porters  and  other  newspaper 

ropean  Edition  will  be  flown  to  nien  in  Paris  is  one  of  tht 

Leghorn  in  Italy.  Nice.  Cannes,  toughest  problems,  and  Parson: 

Amsterdam  perhaps,  Berlin  and  chairman  of  the  Correspond' 
Bremen  eventually,  said  Collins;  gnts’  Committee  in  Paris  devot 
Parsons  Colhns  perhaps  also  to  Brazil.  ing  much  of  his  time  and  ener 

eral  manager,  discussed  the  Op®''®**®"  *be  European  gigs  to  improving  feeding,  billet 
Paris  paper's  aims  and  the  chief  Edition  requires  a  relatively  ing  and  gas  rations, 
nroblems  confronting  it  in  a  small  staff,  though  Parsons  de  Since  last  September  ar 
TtiU  SrgM^^  ECfope.  .  tbe  paper  publishes  American  National  Interest: 

“The  biggest  problem  has  “oiore  international  news  than  Commissary  has  channeled  ra' 

been  distribution.’’  said  Parsons,  the  papers  in  the  countries  tions  for  home  consumption  tc 
”on  the  one  hand  to  the  troops,  where  we  circulate  and  new.s  correspondents  and  businessmer 
on  the  other  to  civilians  inside  which  can  t  be  found  elsewhere,  “tnore  or  less  on  the  same  basis 
France  and  in  other  countries.”  Hunger  for  Information  as  to  members  pf  the  diplomatic 

The  Army  has  presented  a  “There’s  a  terrific  hunger  for  ®tafr’  at  the  origin^Mst  of  the 
special  problem,  especially  dur-  information,  and  information  is  T®*  *  * 

ing  the  period  of  rapidly  shift-  our  most  important  drawing  transportation  charge, 
ing  troops  and  big  redeploy-  card.’’  _  ‘"rhe  food  problem  for  civil' 

ment  camps,  not^  Parsons.  The  paper  contains  the  lead  ians  is  still  very  acute,”  he 
“Now  the  Army  Exchange  Ser-  stories  in  the  American  edition  noted.  “For  example,  _my  secre' 
vice  buys  on  a  no  return  basis  daily,  all  sent  by  cable;  the  lead  tary  is  now  convalescing  in  the 
and  delivers  in  various  areas.”  editorial  by  cable;  representa-  country  from  a  breakdown 

Since  the  post  exchanges  are  tive  editorials  and  cartoons  from  which  her  doctor  told  me  was 
only  a  weekly  stop,  the  edition  other  United  States  newspapers  due  to  undernourishment — and 
is  now  sold  by  German  civilians  by  airmail;  Herald  Tribune  (jol-  she  was  am^ong  the  compara- 
at  messhall  newsstands.  umnists;  and  cartcwn  nanels.  tively  few  French  people  who 

For  civilians,  the  French  Pub-  “What  we  are  really  doing,”  was  getting  some  help  in  the 

lishers  Cooperative,  successor  to  said  Parsons,  “is  running  a  dis-  form  of  packages  of  food.” 
the  Hachette  organization,  has  tillation  of  the  New  York  paper  French  Cars  Bought 

done  a  “pretty  good  job,”  he  with  the  added  feature  of  this  Throuch  the  French  Ministry 
said,  getting  toe  paper  around  to  cross-swtion  of  American  opin-  information,  American  corre- 
kiosks  on  toe  Riviera  and  m  ion  minus  a  lot  of  the  features  gpondents  have  been  able  to 
Switzerland,  to  Belgium,  Luxem-  that  make  up  American  news-  nurchase  new  French  cars 
bourg.  Portugal.  Northern  Italy,  papers,  such  as  women’s  fea-  P™^aper  supply  we’rrpreU^ 
Austria,  Prague,  North  Africa,  tures.  comic  strips,  financial  >•  cniH 

news  pages,  sports.  well  off.  enough  to  get  by  said 

By  Air  to  Eng^d  summarize  sports.  Parsons.  "We  published  the 

Parsons  added:  We  have  a  print  50  selected  Wall  Street  Stars  and  Stripes  in  our  office 
special  arrangement  for  flying  stocks  a  day  and  once  a  week  until  last  month  when  they 

the  paper  by  either  commercial  g  special  list  of  150.  moved  their  operation  entirely 

air  lines  or  at  toe  commercial  “On  special  occasions _ an  im-  Germany.  And  we  were 

rate  by  the  Army.  Air  transport  portant  speech  by  the  President  greatly  helped  in  solving  some 
service  to  England  by  Air  the  Declaration  of  the  United  o*  our  machinery  problems  by 

France  puts  the  paper  on  sale  Nations _ we’ve  frequently  bMn  fact  that  the  Army  was 

there  around  lunch  time.”  the  only  source  in  Europe  using  our  place  and  able  to  requi- 

At  the  present  time,  the  Euro-  through  which  our  own  ambas-  sition  spare  parts,  type,  etc.” 

pean  Edition  has  about  53,000  sadors,  generals  and  GIs  and  “The  paper  has  the  beginnings 


ON  VACATION 

Hal  O'Flahorty,  Chicago  Doilr 
News  Foreign  Service,  and  Mrt. 
O'Flaherty  board  a  PAA  Clipptt 
at  New  Orleans  for  a  hep  to 
Guatemala. 
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gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


There’s  a  glorious  vacation  waiting  for  yon  this 
year  "up  Canada  way" ...  via  Canadian  Pacific. 

It’s  a  land  that  beckons  the  holiday-maker  to  every 
one  of  its  three  thousand  miles  .  .  .  from 


crystal  clear  Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  . . . 
across  the  golden  prairies  ...  to  the  tumbling 
trout  streams  of  Ontario  ...  or  from  the  timbered 


slopes  of  British  Columbia  to  the  old-world 


quaintness  of  Quebec  . . .  and  the  seaside 


THI  WORM 


for  dotoili  about  Canadian  racationt  cantult 
ony  Canadian  facUic  Railway  office 
or  your  own  travel  agent. 


charm  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Survey  Shows 
Classified 
As  Sales  Aid 

By  F*lix  S.  Towl* 

I  The  National  Research  Bureau 
I  recently  conducted  a  nationwide 

survey  on  the  use  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising  by  depart* 
I  ment  stores. 

As  it  is  generally  conceded 
I  that  the  majority  of  department 

stores  use  classified  Help 
I  Wanted,  this  classification  was 

not  included  in  the  survey.  The 
purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
determine  the  use  of  classified 
I  to  promote  the  sale  of  merchan* 

I  dise. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
the  leading  department  stores 
throughout  the  nation,  asking 

(1)  how  long  they  had  been 
using  this  type  of  advertising, 

(2)  the  frequency  of  use,  (3) 
what  departments  were  adver¬ 
tised,  (4)  what  were  the  results, 
and  (5)  would  the  use  of  classi* 

'  fied  be  continued,  if  and  when 

newsprint  was  available  for  un¬ 
limited  R.O.P.  copy. 

Of  the  81  stores  replying  to 
the  questionnaire,  30  stated  that 
classified  was  being  used:  a  per¬ 
centage  of  better  than  37%. 
This  is  reported  by  the  Bureau 
as  a  greater  percentage  of  usage 
than  radio. 

Rasulta  Good 

A  total  of  12  of  the  30  stores 
reported  the  use  of  classified,  on 
a  daily  basis,  on  an  average  of 
nine  years:  18  stated  it  had  been 
used  spasmodically,  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  years. 

The  reported  departments 
which  were  advertised  afford  an 
interesting  view  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  various  classifications. 
The  advertised  merchandise  and 
services  included:  housewares; 
furniture — infant,  new,  used;  ap- 
plia.nces  —  new,  used;  automo¬ 
biles;  monuments;  farm  imple- 
ments  and  supplies;  home  fur¬ 
nishings;  seed  and  feed;  poultry 
and  supplies;  paint;  sewing  ma¬ 
chines — rentals;  shoe  repairing; 
recapping;  and  watch  repairing. 

Results  —  “good  to  excellent’ 
were  reported  by  24  stores: 
three  reported  “spotty  to  fair,” 
while  three  advised  results  were 
not  determined.  None  reportea 
poor  results. 

Another  interesting  note  is 
that  22  of  the  24  which  reported 
“good  to  excellent"  results,  had 
been  using  newspaper  classified 
advertising  for  more  than  five 
years. 

Concerning  the  continued  and 
future  use  of  classified,  24 
stores  replied  in  the  affirmative: 
the  remaining  six  did  not  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  None  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative.  As  this 
question  was  based  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  increased  newsprint 
inventories,  it  reveals  that  the 
use  of  classified  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  newsprint-portage  ex¬ 
pediency. 

In  a  further '  analysis  of  this 
survey,  80%  of  those  stores 
using  classified,  and  using  it 
consistently  over  a  period  of 
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Community  Copy 


years,  obtain  the  desired  results. 
Reporting  stores,  which  stated 
that  classified  is  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  Help  Wanted,  reported 
100%  results. 

This  survey  substantiates  the 
fact  that  newspaper  classified 
advertising  can  be  utilized  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  schedules  of 
local  display — with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  inter-department  com¬ 
petitive  selling  eliminated. 

Wartime  conditions  have 
brought  new  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  the  classified  columns. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  the 
merchandise  and  service  classifi¬ 
cations  is  proven  by  the  findings 
of  this  survey. 

a 

Pittsburgh  Press  Ads 
Boost  City's  Culture 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  initiates 
this  month  a  new  advertising 
campaign  in  seven  business  and 
advertising  papers  on  the  theme, 

‘  There’s  another  side  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh.”  Emphasized  are  the  cul¬ 
tural,  recreational,  educational 
and  scenic  attractions  of  the 
city,  instead  of  its  business  and 
industry. 

E.  T.  Leech,  Press  editor,  who 
was  among  the  campaign  plan¬ 
ners,  produced  the  campaign 
keynote  in  a  recent  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  on  the  subject.  With  all  its 
smoke,  he  wrote,  “there’s  an¬ 
other  side  to  Pittsburgh,  and  it 
would  profit  this  city  enormous¬ 
ly  to  get  busy  and  tell  it.” 

The  paper  is  backing  its  own 
campaign  by  encouraging  other 
advertisers  to  boost  Pittsburgh. 

The  Press  ad  series  is  handled 
through  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc. 

■ 

Salt  Lake  Admen 
Elect  T.  H.  Axelsen 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Salt 
Lake  Advertising  Club  members 
have  elected  ’Thomas  H.  Alexel- 
sen,  vicepresident  of  R.  T.  Har¬ 
ris  Advertising  Co.,  as  president, 
succeeding  Amos  Jenkins. 

Other  new  officers  are  Arch 
L.  Madsen,  viceoresident;  Frank 
K.  Baker,  secreiary;  Thomas  H. 
Anderson,  treasurer,  and  Gus  H. 
Bork,  L.  A.  Manwaring  Jr.,  Roy 
W.  Marsh,  Gail  Martin  and  Lon 
Richardson,  directors. 

The  new  officers  are  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  regular  meeting . 
May  29.  A  banquet  and  dancing 
party  will  be  held  June  7  at  the 
Hotel  Utah. 


Item  Prepares 
Series  of  52  Ads 
On  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La. — If  anyone 
has  the  impression  that  only 
highly  industrialized  centers  are 
fertile  territory  for  plant  -  city 
advertising,  the  New  Orleans 
experience  ought  to  disabuse 
him  of  it.  So  believes  Loyal 
Phillips,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  which 
has  Just  started  a  52-week  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  the  community  to 
its  citizens. 

No  city  of  blast  furnaces  and 
assembly  lines.  New  Orleans 
nevertheless  has  a  considerable 
and  diversified  industry  in  its 
environs,  and  ranks  among  the 
leading  seaports.  On  the  basis 
of  those  facts,  the  Item  decided 
that  not  only  its  large  indus¬ 
tries,  “but  the  whole  darn  city 
itself  could  and  should  start  an 
intelligent  newspaper  c  a  m  - 
paign.” 

Joint  Effort 

All  departments  of  the  new.s- 
paper  were  enli.sted  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  and  prepared  52  full  pages 
to  run  weekly,  featuring  local 
industries,  customs  and  culture. 

On  the  theory  that  Industries 
have  a  tremendous  selling  Job  to 
do  and  are  able  to  oav  for  the 
best  advertising  available,  Phil¬ 
lips  believes  "It  is  smart  to 
charge  sufficiently  high  rates, 
to  be  able  to  create  copy  and  art 
work  which  will  compete  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  best  national  or 
local  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Accordingly,  the  Item,  which 
has  a  general  rate  of  21  cents  a 
line,  is  selling  sponsorship  of 
the  plant-city  campaign  at  $500 
a  pave,  netting  the  paper  $26,000 
for  the  series. 

’The  Industries  sponsoring  the 
campaign  are  paying  $10  each 
per  ad,  or  a  total  of  $520  each 
for  the  series. 

In  return  for  it.  says  Phillips, 
they  are  getting  copy  written  by 
professional  writers,  including 
Evans  Rodgers,  the  Item’s  civic 
affairs  manager,  who  prepares 
.semi-feature  stories  on  each 
leading  local  industry,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  John  Chase,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  the  finest  pho¬ 
tographs  and  art  work  available, 
and  the  full  spport  of  the  Item 
organization. 

The  selling  of  the  campaign 
was  started  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  is  now  practically  fin¬ 
ished.  But  many  months  of 
study,  investigation  and  close 
work  with  the  publisher  and  ed¬ 
itor  went  into  the  product. 

“The  difficult  part  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  community  or  industrial 
compaign,”  Phillips  declared,  “is 
preparation  and  not  salesman¬ 
ship.  For  several  months  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hours  have 
been  devoted  to  our  campaign 
by  the  Item’s  publisher  (Ralph 
Nicholson ) ,  editor  ( Clayton 
Fritchey ) ,  promotion  manager 
(Evans  Rodgers) — not  to  men¬ 
tion  my  own  time  and  that  of 
lOur  art  department.  This  kind 
of :e4tnipaign  is  a  Job  for  both 
the  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.” 


The  Item’s  experience  Indi- 
cates  to  Phillips  “that  most  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  receptive  to  sur 
gestions  for  ads  that  will  £ifp 
build  community  friendlinsai 
toward  a  plant,  tell  the  public 
something  about  its  productloo 
problems  and  take  readers  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  .  .  .  and  t^t  in¬ 
dustry  is  waiting  on  the  news¬ 
paper  to  provide  the  high  type 
of  campaign  necessary.” 

But,  he  adds,  every  industrial 
advertising  campaign  should  sell 
the  public  not  only  on  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  importance  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  also  on  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  advantages  as  a  place  to 
live  and  work. 

The  first  10  ads  in  the  seria 
include  two  messages  announc¬ 
ing  inauguration  of  the  series 
and  its  purposes;  a  Mardi  Gru 
promotion;  a  calendar  of  New 
Orleans  fiestas  and  athletic 
events  of  nationwide  interest; 
pictures  and  text  on  historic 
landmarks;  and  layouts  on  va¬ 
rious  industries — sugar,  lumba, 
oil,  transportation,  etc. 

Ads  to  follow  will  run  along 
similar  lines  and  will  cover, 
among  other  things,  the  city’s 
famous  International  House  and 
French  Quarter. 

The  paper  shortage  has  forced 
suspension  of  the  campaign  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  work  on  it  is 
continuing,  Phillips  said.  He 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  was 
confident  weekly  ads  of  this 
kind  can  be  carried  on  indefi¬ 
nitely  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  present  series. 

To  other  practitioners  in  the 
plant-city  advertising  field,  Phil¬ 
lips  offers  some  words  of  cau¬ 
tion: 

“While  industries  now  have  a 
lot  of  money,  they  should  not  be 
solicited  for  special  page  adver¬ 
tising  by  a  solicitor  with  a  lead 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  hastily- 
prepared,  meaningless  layout  in 
the  other.” 


New  Members  Elected 


The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership:  George  S.  May 
Company,  Chicago;  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York;  William 
H.  Kinsall  &  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.;  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Melvin  F.  Hall  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Buffalo;  and 
Vance  Publishing  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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"A  famous  Athlete  once  expressed  an  interest  in 
my  column,  and  I  told  him  the  work  was  easier 
than  it  looked.  ^ Impossible!^  was  his  comment.” 


once  exi 


v^nslant  readers  of  John  Lardner's  *^Sport  Week' 
often  ask  where  he  gets  his  ideas  and  material. 


A.  famous  athlete  once  expressed  an  interest  in  my 
column,  and  I  told  him  the  work  was  easier  than  it  looked. 
‘Impossible!’  was  his  comment,  but  he  was  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  may  have  misunderstood  what  I  said. 


JLhey  are  not  alone.  We  don't  know  either.  No¬ 
body  knows,  except  perhaps  the  Broadway  leprechauns  who 
help  him  gather  his  grist  in  the  dark  of  night.  However, 
after  wrestling  with  his  conscience,  Lardner  did  come 
through  with  the  following  report  on  his  working  habits, 
which  certain  of  our  editors  find  fraught  with  insignifi¬ 
cance.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 


xxlthough  golf,  handball,  and  tennis  are  the  games 
that  most  people  play,  1  find  they  would  rather  read  about 
baseball,  football,  and  prizefighting,  espeeially  the  flavor- 
some  characters  in  the  last-named  sport,  and  that  suits  me 
fine,  because  they  are  the  ones  I  like  to  write  about  most. 
Sports  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  all  beats  to  rover,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  after  more  than  seven  years  of 
sports  writing  for  Newsweek  and  thirteen  years  in  one 
place  and  another,  there  is  not  a  gray  hair  on  my  head  as 
we  go  to  press  (though  this  condition  may  not  continue 
unless  I  can  get  another  appointment  at  Dr.  Murphy's 
pilatory  salon  by  Tuesday  or  at  least  Wednesday)." 


rather  than  put  NewsweEk’s  buSV  Staff  to  Ull- 
necessaiy  trouble  and  expense,  I  always  have  my  work 
translated  into  English  by  an  interpreter  before  turning 
it  in  to  the  editors.  It  is  written  on  a’  typewriter,  with  one 
less  finger  than  the  total  on  the  pitching  hand  of  Mordecai 
(Three-Fingered)  Brown,  the  old  Chicago  twirler,  I  do 
it  at  home  instead  of  in  the  office,  because  my  children  in¬ 
sist  on  having  something  to  listen  to  when  they  practice 
their  piano  lessons. 
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RADIO 


Field  Expounds  Policy 
On  Radio  Operations 


By  Jerry  Walker 


MARSHALL  FIELD  paid  a  visit 

to  Portland,  Ore.  recently  to 
inspect  his  newly-acquired  radio 
station,  KOIN.  While  there  he 
addressed  the  Retail  Trade  Bur¬ 
eau.  First  he  doffed  his  hat  to 
the  retailers,  then  he  talked 
about  radic  stations  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Of  the  retailers,  he  said;  “In 
many  ways,  they  are  unheralded 
symbols  of  an  economic  dem¬ 
ocracy.  .  .  .  Each  retailer  is  a 
capsule  edition  of  private  initia¬ 
tive,  private  enterprise  .  .  .  You 
might  say  the  retailer  is  the 
touchstone  to  the  moods  and 
opinions  of  the  people.” 

A  word  or  two  on  postwar 
economy:  “I  believe  the  answer 
lies  in  doing,  on  the  local  level, 
the  most  intensive  selling  job  and 
the  most  alert  merchandising 
job  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
this  country.” 

And  then,  on  the  subject  of 
radio,  he  said: 


Obligations  to  Listeners 

“Few  enterprises  are  more 
specifically  affected  with  consid¬ 
erations  of  public  interest  than 
the  operation  of  a  major  radio 
station.  When  the  broadcasting 
power  of  that  station  is  strong 
enough  to  blanket  a  large  area, 
the  responsibilities  involved  be¬ 
come  proportionately  more  sig¬ 
nificant.  They  are  responsibili¬ 
ties  enforced  oy  legal  compunc¬ 
tion  on  one  hand  and  by  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  listeners  on  the 
other,  I  believe  strongly  in  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  latter. 

“My  associates  and  I  intend  to 
concentrate  on  a  constructive, 
not  a  crippling  interpretation  of 
the  public  interest.  We  believe, 
for  example,  that  service  in  the 
public  interest  is  crippled  by 
reluctance  to  admit  the  existence 
of  social  problems  or  by  failure 
to  give  the  listener  freedom  of 
choice  to  either  tune  you  in  or 
dial  you  out. 

“We  believe  the  public  inter¬ 
est  is  served  constructively 
through  an  alert  policy  which 
reaffirms  the  Constitutiional 
right  of  fredom  of  expression  at 
a  time  when  three-quarters  of 
the  world  looks  to  us  for  that 
reaffirmation. 

“I  believe  that  this  is  a  real¬ 
istic  policy.  Experience  with 
two  other  stations,  WJJD  in 
Chicago  and  WSAI  in  Cincinnati, 
convinces  me  that  it  is  also  prac¬ 
tical,  that  it  will  serve  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  of  you — and  of  all 
other  persons  in  Portland  who 
look  to  KOIN  as  a  medium  for 
transmission  of  both  sales  mes¬ 
sages  and  provocative  thinking. 

“It  is  realistic  in  the  sense 
that  radio  listeners  are  adopting 
more  mature  attitudes  toward 
radio,  which,  it  should  be  re- 
menobered,  is  just  this  year  cele¬ 
brating  its  25th  anniversary  as 
a  commercial  medium.  This 
does  not  mean  that  stations 


should  carry  nothing  but  clas¬ 
sical  music  and  excerpts  from 
Shakespeare  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

“It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
pretend  to  attract  large  audi¬ 
ences — markets  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts  and  ideas — by  eliminating 
soap  operas,  variety  shows  and 
popular  comedians.  We  may  dis¬ 
approve  of  some  of  the  unending 
portrayals  of  domestic  tragedy 
but  I  believe  we  should  also,  to 
paraphrase  Voltaire,  defend  to 
the  death  the  right  of  some 
people  to  enjoy  them.  I  use  the 
word  enjoy  advisedly. 

"But  life  has  more  implications 
than  personal  unhappiness.  List¬ 
eners  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
and  to  appraise  radio’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  responsibilities  as 
a  true,  broad-guage  reflector 
rather  than  a  distorted  mirror. 
Those  stations  which  adequately 
reflect  the  fullness  of  life  and  its 
problems  will,  I  am  convinced, 
acquire  what  might  be  termed 
believability.  This  believability, 
this  faith  in  that  old-fashioned 
quality  called  integrity  is  a  real¬ 
istic  plus  value  that  has  to  be 
earned  and  maintained  the  hard 
way  but  which  adds  intrinsic 
value  to  every  program,  com¬ 
mercial  or  sustaining. 

“One  of  the  things  that  has 
impressed  me  during  the  past 
several  months  has  been  the 
generous  and  complete  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  of  negotiations 
leading  to  the  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  of  the  station.  One  does 
not  have  to  think  back  very  far 
to  the  day  when  newspapers 
rarely  mentioned  radio  and  sel¬ 
dom  said  anything  cordial  when 
they  did. 

On  Joint  Ownership 

“To  a  somewhat  lesser  degree 
radio  also  gave  a  fair  imitation 
of  an  ostrich.  It  has  since 
dawned  upon  both  parties  that 
the  other  was  here  and  to  stay 
and  that  both  had  useful  serv¬ 
ices  to  perform  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field.  Today  joint  own¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  is  commonplace.  Wiat 
used  to  be  undisguised  mutual 
antagonism  has  given  way  to 
mere  competition  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar. 

“Yet  today  we  face  a  some¬ 
what  more  serious  problem,  the 
possibility  that  consolidation  of 
means  of  communication  may 
threaten  freedom  of  expression 
in  individual  communities. 
’There  is  no  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  this  position  and  Field 
Enterprise  interests  in  various 
American  cities.  Chicago  is  the 
only  “joint-ownership”  city,  for 
example,  and  the  opposition 
there,  in  both  the  newspaper 
and  radio  fields,  is  ample  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  of  expression 
for  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint. 

“Joint  ownership  becomes  the 
most  serious  threat  when  it  con- 


Leighter  Heads  WLIB, 
Shapes  New  Programs 

Jackson  Leighter,  executive 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has  been 
elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  WLIB, 

New  York  City, 
it  was  announc¬ 
ed  this  week  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S. 

Thackrey,  chair- 
man  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  WLIB, 

Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Post. 

A  new  station 
policy  will  be  Leighter 
put  in  effect. 

Mr.  Leighter  disclosed,  which 
will  place  increasing  emphasis 
upon  public  service  programs. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Post  and 
WLIB  Leighter  was  associated 
with  Orson  Wells  as  co-partner 
in  Mercury  Productions. 

T.  O.  ’Thackrey,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  WLIB  and  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Thack¬ 
rey  radio  interests. 


Newsmen  Given 
Access  to  City 
Files,  Desks 


I 


trols  one  -  newspaper,  one  -  ra- 
dio-station  combinations  in 
small  communities  where  mi¬ 
norities  may  be  deprived  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  established  mass  media. 

“So  I  believe  that  KOIN 
should  welcome  the  interest  of 
Portland  new.spapers  and  their 
strong  competition.  Press  and 
radio  offer  many  services  in 
common  and  share  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  common.  They 
are  responsibilities  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  and  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  competently  except 
with  the  strength  and  authority 
that  is  the  result  of  efficient  and 
productive  operations.” 


BiisiT\P!;s  Notes 
MUTUAL  Broadcasting  System 
has  joined  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters.  .  .  Fed¬ 

eral  Telephone  and  Radio  Corp. 
has  contracted  to  supplv  trans¬ 
mitting  equipment  for  KWK,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  .  .  P.  A.  Sugg,  man¬ 
ager  of  WKY.  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  station,  is  first  nresi- 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Broad 
casters  Association.  .  .  .  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  applied  for  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  for  a  television 
station.  .  .  .  Journal  Companv, 
Milwaukee,  has  withdrawn  its 
request  for  a  black-and-white 
television  station  and  has  asked 
FCC  to  permit  it  to  build  and  op¬ 
erate  an  experimental  high  fre- 
ouency  f  color)  station.  .  .  . 
Rome  (N.  Y. )  Sentinel  Co.  has 
aoolied  for  FM.  .  .  .  Harry  D. 
Schultz,  formerly  with  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valiev  (Calif.)  Times, 
and  XMHA  in  Shanghai,  heads 
Western  World  Publishing  Co., 
an  all-veteran  radio  and  new.s- 
naper  corporation.  .  .  .  .Tames  R. 
Blair,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Americas  (Ga.)  Times-Re- 
rorder.  is  president  and  major¬ 
ity  stockholder  of  Americus 
Broadcasting  Co.  which  has  filed 
a  request  for  a  standard  broad¬ 
cast  station. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.  _  Newspapt, 
and  radio  newsmen  covering  the 
various  departments  of  the  eitj 
government  here  have  been  giv- 1 
en  a  signed  statement  by  Qu 
Manager  Odd  Halseth  which 
guarantees  them  complete  free 
dom  in  “obtaining  information 
needed  for  accurate  reporting  to 
the  public  of  their  affairs.” 

The  city  manager’s  statemen! 
follows: 

"In  accord  with  the  peoples 
wish  that  there  be  no  secrets  ol 
any  kind  in  the  City  Hall,  you 
are  advised  that,  as  trusted  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  you 
may  at  any  time  open  closets, 
desks,  files  and  even  letters  in 
the  City  Hall,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  information  needed 
for  accurate  reporting  to  the 
public  of  their  affairs. 

“This  includes  any  other  source 
not  mentioned  specifically  (such 
as  under  carpets),  but  you  will 
appreciate  the  need  for  judi¬ 
cious  handling  of  truths,  half- 
truths  and  rumors,  the  emana¬ 
tion  of  which  may  adversely  or 
injuriously  affect  public  welfare 

“Every  employe  of  the  city  is 
also  a  public  servant,  so  each 
will  be  responsible  for  quoted 
statements  by  title  and  name 
rather  than  as  an  anonymous  of¬ 
ficial  or  a  synonym  for  the  Cit) 
Hall. 

“We,  the  servants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  will  in  turn  lend  our  assist 
ance  at  all  times  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  keeping  the  press 
free,  clean  and  human.” 


Wolseley  Appointed 
To  Syracuse  Faculty 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — R.  E.  Wolse¬ 
ley,  assistant  professor  of  jour 
nalism  at  Medill  School  of  Jour 
nalism.  Northwestern  ’  Univer 
sity,  has  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  effective  next 
fall. 

Prof.  Wolseley  will  teach 
courses  in  editorial  practice,  ar 
cording  to  Acting  Dean  Laur 
ence  R.  Campbell.  He  has  b» 
connected  with  Northwestemte 
11  years  as  lecturer  or  full-time 
member  of  the  journalism  far 
ulty  and  also  has  been  on  the 
teaching  staffs  of  Mundelein  and 
Roosevelt  colleges.  . 

Formerly  a  reporter  on  daw 
papers  in  Reading,  Pa., 
Evanston,  Ill.,  he  has  been 
aging  editor  of  the  Eronwn 
Daily  News-Index  and  managml 
editor  of  an  industrial  newjyr 
per.  He  is  author  or  co-author 
of  five  books  on  journalism,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  used  m  uat 
versity  courses. 


Firm  Changes  Name 

Win  Nathanson,  presidei^ 
T6m  Flzdale.  Inc.,  annow^ 
that  the  corporation  nama 
bwn  changed  to  Win  Natiiaaiw 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  pubU« 
tions.  Offices  are  art  60  K-  **“ 
St.,  New  York  City. 


ID  I  TOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fM-  M«y  II. 
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THERE'S  A  NEW  I  KW  FM 

TRANSMITTER  NOW  OPERATING  AT  ALPINE 


The  birthplace  of  FM,  W2XMN  (WFMN) 
Alpine,  N.  J.  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Major  Armstrong.  Just  as  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  FM  equipment  was  delivered  to 
Alpine  by  REL  in  1938 — so,  in  1946  REL 
has  again  demonstrated  its  leadership. 


Ofttrs  who  are  now  on  fho  air 
mHk  REL  FM  Transmitting  Equip- 
ntst  are: 


W3XO — Woshinqfon,  D.  C. 
(WINX) 


WDRC-PM— HorHord,  Conn. 


WTIC-FM — Horfford,  Conn. 


WNIF-FM — Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WeiR — Paxton,  Mass. 


WMIT— Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 


REL  is  now  delivering  FM  Broadcast  Equipment  including  Transmitters,  FM 
Monitors,  Speech  Consoles,  and  a  compact  turnstile  Antenna  with  Power 
Gain  of  2.  Consult  us  if  you  have  any  problems  with  delivery  of  your  hew 
FM  Broadcast  Equipment. 


PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FM  TRANSMITTERS  EMPLOYING  ARMSTRONG  PHASE-SHIFT  MODULATION 
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Cowles  Cites 
-Need  for  Aid 
For  Germany 

Unl^  the  United  States  re¬ 
vises  its  policy  toward  Gernuiny 
and  helps  her  rebuild  her  econ¬ 
omy  and  unless 
we  give  similar 
aid  to  the  Bal- 
k  a  n  countries, 

“Soviet  Russia  s 
sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  will  spread 
to  the  English 
Channel”  and 
we  will  have 
laid  the  seeds 
of  a  third  World 
War,  Gardner 
Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Des  Moinet  Reg- 
.ister  <6  Tribune  and  president  of 
Look  magazine,  asserted  this 
week. 

Garmony  No  Threat 

Speaking  before  1,000  mem- 
.bers  of  t&e  Celestials,  an  organi¬ 
zation  composed  of  members  of 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
advertising  and  allied  profes¬ 
sions,  and  sponsored  by  Look, 
Mr.  Cowles,  who  returned  last 
week  from  a  12,000-mile  tour  of 
Europe,  said  the  view  here  at 
home  that  Germany  will  rise 
.again  as  a  military  threat  to 
world  peace  is  wrong. 

"Cities  in  Germany  are  un¬ 
believably  battered,”  he  said. 
“Entire  sections  of  great  com¬ 
munities  have  been  destroyed. 
It  would  take  years  jiist  to  re¬ 
move  the  rubble,  let  alone  re¬ 
build  some  cities.  Like  Berlin, 
for  example.  Engineers  have 
estimated  it  would  take  10  years 
of  continuous  work  by  large 
crews  of  men  just  to  remove  the 
ruins.” 

Mr.  Cowles  said  the  entire 
German  economy  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  adding,  "Today  it  is 
operating  at  9%  of  its  pre-war 
level.” 

He  said  Germany's  ceisualty 
rate  during  the  war  was  com¬ 
paratively  liglrt,  only  3,500,000 
military  and  civilian  people,  as 
compared  to  the  combined  Al¬ 
lied  casualties  of  around  15,- 
000.000. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine 
executive  said  American-British 
relations  with  Russia  “are  at  a 
critical  stage  in  Europe  today.” 
He  said  if  a  truly  free  election 
was  held  in  the  Balkans  today, 
■not  10%  of  the  vote  would  be 
for  the  Communists. 

Balkan  Story 

He  told  the  story  currently 
going  the  rounds  in  the  Balkans 
wherein  the  people  have  decided 
that  Stalin  made  two  mistakes 
cluring  the  European  war.  He 
<luoted! 

“One  was  that  he  showed 
Europe  to  the  Red  Army;  the 
.second  that  he  showed  the  Red 
Army  to  Europe.” 

He  asserted  that  wherever 
Russian  troops  had  been,  the 
civilian  population  feared  them. 
He  added: 

"I  think  the  pe<^le  of  Europe 
■will  not  accept  Communism  vol¬ 
untarily  unless  we  grind  them 
down  so  badly  they  see  no  other 
alternative.” 


Cowles 


Bellamy  Criticizes 
European  Stories 

continued  from  page  9 


came  to  several  major  conclu¬ 
sions  on  what  America  must  do 
to  insure  hope  for  future  peace. 

“I  came  back  to  the  United 
States  firmly  resolved  on  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  I  would 
never  cease  to  raise  my  voice 
against  those  fooli.sh  people  who 
would  pull  our  army  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  for  the  second  time 
render  America  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world.  Rather  I 
shall  be  a  flaming  evangel  for 
tp^ing  to  make  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  work  and  not  spare  Amer¬ 
ican  money,  brains  and  man¬ 
power  in  the  effort. 

"I  have  always  thought  that 
the  most  tragic  mistake  made 
by  a  great  nation  in  the  history 
of  our  world  was  when  America 
took  the  wrong  fork  of  the  road 
in  1919-20  and  deserted  the 
League  of  Nations.  God  grant 
that  we  shall  not  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Bellamy  declared  the  ruin 
of  Berlin  and  other  great  Ger¬ 
man  cities  is  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  describe.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  central 
Berlin  will  never  be  rebuilt  but 
will  become  a  deserted  ruin  and 
in  time  covered  up  by  decay 
and  the  sands  of  time. 


The  Plain  Dealer  editor  criti¬ 
cized  the  fact  that  American 
troops  are  “too  thinly  stretched” 
in  occupied  zones  and  said  that 
if  Marshal  Stalin  was  inimical  to 
us  our  sparsity  of  troops  would 
exceed  his  wildest  dreams. 

“I  am  not  an  alarmist  about 
Russia,”  he  added.  “The  Russians 
have  very  bad  manners,  inter¬ 
nationally  speaking,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  want  war  and 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
wants  war.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  said  that  while 
believing  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  war  with  Russia  he  is 
convinced  that  we  must  be  firm 
without  being  provocative, 
“which  we  have  not  been  up  to 
date.” 

He  said  the  sad  truth  is  that 
only  the  older  Germans,  who 
lack  drive,  organizing  ability 
and  the  know-how  to  put  that 
country  back  on  its  feet,  may 
be  trusted  and  it  will  take  a 
whole  generation  to  bring  de¬ 
nazified  young  men  back  into 
control.  Those  imbued  with 
Nazism  are  hopeless,  he  says. 

The  editor  said  that  back  of 
the  investigation  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  himself  was  a  War 
Department  decision  to  expose 
a  group  of  seasoned  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  to  the  facts. 

“No  effort  was  made  to  con¬ 
trol  our  investigation  or  to  feed 
us  the  Army's  preconceived 


Gannett  Soys  Europe  Is  'Local/ 
Advises  Victory  Garden  Drive 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.— Admitted¬ 
ly  “depressed  and  discour¬ 
aged”  after  the  recent  tour  of 
Europe  with  fellow  editors  and 
publishers,  Frank  E.  Gannett  of 
Rochester  has  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Gannett  Newspapers  ex¬ 
ecutives  next  month  to  urge 
them  to  give  more  consideration 
to  news  from  abroad. 

The  group  will  be  guests  of 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times 
at  the  Times  Tower,  the  news¬ 
paper's  community  center  on  a 
Connecticut  hillside.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  in  several  years 
that  the  Gannett  “family  con¬ 
ference”  has  met  outside  Roches¬ 
ter. 

“America  is  woefully  ignorant 
about  Europe.”  Mr.  Gannett  .said 
while  attending  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  May  13-14.  “It’s  time  we 
looked  to  Europe,  for  these  next 
few  years  may  decide  whether 
there  will  be  another  war.” 

Too  frequently,  he  said,  news 
from  abroad  is  put  away  on  in¬ 
side  pages.  He  mentioned  the 
Nuernberg  war  criminal  trial, 
reporting  that  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  had  asked  him  why  the 
trial  was  receiving  such  scant 
space  in  the  new.spapers. 

“Jackson  is  doing  a  good  job,” 
Mr.  Gannett  comment^.  “I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  reliance  on 
so  much  documentary  evidence 
deprived  the  trial  of  the  drama 
which  makes  a  good  news  story. 
Nevertheless,  what  Jackson  is 
attempting  to  do  is  a  very  im¬ 


portant  story.  If  he  succeeds,  it 
will  deter  men  from  starting  ag¬ 
gressive  wars.” 

Mr.  Gannett  told  of  a  visit 
with  Lord  Beaverbrook,  whom 
he  described  as  “probably  the 
best  informed  man  in  all 
Britain.”  The  noted  English 
publisher  expressed  a  fear  that 
all  Europe  would  go  communis¬ 
tic. 

As  for  the  agitation  in  the 
U.  S.  press  for  the  ouster  of 
Franco,  Mr.  Gannett  asserted, 
“When  Franco  goes  out,  the 
Communists  will  be  in  Spain.” 

The  Rochester  publisher  ob- 
.served  it  was  “unfortunate”  that 
Germany  had  been  split  into 
four  regions  for  military  con¬ 
trol.  iniere  is  “hopeless  con¬ 
fusion.”  he  said,  “and  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  restore  German  in¬ 
dustry. 

“It’s  up  to  the  newspapers,  he 
.said,  to  see  to  it  that  the  U.  S. 
lives  up  to  its  responsibility  in 
Europe.  For  that  reason,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  news  of  Europe  is  local 
news. 

The  trip  caused  him  to  be¬ 
come  alarmed  over  the  threat  of 
starvation  which  faces  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  Austria,  Mr.  Gannett 
added. 

“I  have  already  instructed  my 
Rochester  papers  to  start  a  vig¬ 
orous  promotion  of  Victory  gar¬ 
dens,”  he  said,  “and  I  hope  every 
other  newspaper  in  the  group 
takes  up  the  campaign.  We 
need  every  bit  of  food  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  grow,  so  that  all  the 
more  can  be  sent  to  Europe.” 

■  DITOR  R 


Miss  Chamberlin 
Heads  Press  Club 


Miss  Jessie  B.  Chambwld 
Brooklyn  columnist,  wu  cluJ 
president  of  the  Woraan'i  ^ 
Club  of  New 


York  City,  at  its 
58th  annual 
meeting  May  11. 

She  succeeds 
Mrs.  Clara 
Whittaker  Mor-  n 
rissey,  poet. 

Miss  Cham¬ 
berlin  is  editor 
of  the  column. 
“Around 
Town,”  in  the 
Flatbush  Ob¬ 
server.  She  is 
the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Jessie  Reeve  Chsmbeil 
society  editor  of  the  flrooici 
Citizen. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Stieler  i,, 
elected  first  vicepresWent; 
Dorothy  Hopkins,  recording  J 
retary;  and  Miss  Eleanor  ^3 
sen.  registrar. 


^wnherti 


ideas, "  he  .said,  "All  our  qw 
tions  were  answered  freely 
was  made  clear  that  some  of  S 
answers  were  off  the  recoiti  !i 
security  reasons  but  we  all  fe 
that  we  had  a  square  deal  ik 
the  army  and  that  if  we  ca 
to  the  wrong  conclusions  it  n 
our  own  fault,  because  wt : 
had  enough  training  in  sort: 
the  true  from  the  false. 

Mr.  Bellamy  now  is  in  j 
midst  of  a  special  series  of  a 
tides  on  his  European  trip  a: 
investigation  which  is  prisii 
daily  on  Page  One  of  the  P’a: 
Dealer  as  a  report  by  the  ed 
tor  to  his  readers. 

Summing  up  his  conclus;c 
Mr.  Bellamy  stated: 

“I  believe  the  Russian  pra 
lem  is  paramount  in  Euro; 
Everywhere  one  turns  he  fin 
that  our  commanding  officers 
the  various  zones,  regions  a 
even  county  and  municipals! 
ernments,  have  to  keep  m  c; 
on  the  Russians.  Everything  ^ 
do  has  to  be  measur^  a  li" 
by  its  effect  on  the  ever-pre-’ 
Russian  influence  in  Euroj 
And  the  Russians  are  not  c 
operating,  not  one  single 
with  the  other  occupying  p< 
ers  in  Germany.  They  are 
ning  their  own  show  bbfc 
and  confidently  and  someta- 
in  an  openly  insulting  miS;: 
It  is  a  job  calling  for  prec. 
judgment.  At  best  it  is 
walking  a  tight  rope. 

“It  is  my  firm  opinion  tint 
we  had  had  as  much  leader?" 
at  the  top  level,  which  meam 
the  president’s  office,  as  wen? 
had  on  the  level  of  the  £- 
manding  generals  and  the  be= 
of  the  civil  administratwo 
Germany,  we  should  have  t” 
very  much  farther  along 
the  job.  and  I  am  rather  n-  ' 
ful  that  we  have  tossed  into « 
maelstrom  of  Europe  Mine 
our  best  blood  and  brauis  n 
military  and  political  way  3 
have  not  given  them 
backing  in  Washington  either^ 
money  and  men  or  In  g^ 
instructions  as  to  the  nM 
peace  America  really  wants 
forced  on  the  Germans. 

P  U  ■  L I S  H  1  R  for  May  1*. 
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GtAC  Ruggeo  Long  Life 


Returning  Service  Men  regard  GMC  army  trucks  as  the  most 
nigged  transport  vehicles  of  the  war.  In  GMC’s  fine  war  record 
there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  this  belief. 

GMCs  of  one  Quartermaster  Company  rolled  up  a  million  miles 
• .  .  through  the  Pacific’s  swampy  jungles,  blinding  dust  and 
destructive  tropical  humidity  . . .  without  one  man-day  lost  due  to 
motor  mishap.  GMCs  stormed  over  the  roads  of  Normandy, 


Tht  famous  "270”  engh/e,  power  plant  of  the  "Army's  Work¬ 
horse,”  also  powers  GMC  models  in  the  3-ton  range.  All  other 
GMC  gasoline  engines  are  of  the  same  hash,  uar-proved  design. 


THE  TRUCK  OF  VALUE 


GASOLINE  •  DIESEL 


Rocket  Editions  Near 
Pacific  Group  Hears 


By  Ccanpbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— The  day  of 

the  newspaper  of  the  future 
is  here,  delegates  attending  Uie 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  were  told. 

That  newspaper,  which 
should  be  planned  now,  will  be 
in  full  color  with  better  make¬ 
up  and  clasaification  of  news, 
said  Howard  King,  Intertype 
Corporation.  This  color  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  news  pictures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  Flader,  American 
Photo-Engravers  Association. 

Immediately  ahead,  say  in  IS 
years,  the  Coast  may  expect 
great  regional  newspapers,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  robot  •  controlled 
rockets,  according  to  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Today’s  newspaper  already  is 
at  its  sphere  of  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  to  date,  declared  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ira  Stuck  Commended 

Ira  E.  Stuck,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  and  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  San  Francisco  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  was  commend^ 
for  his  leadership  in  developing 
the  conference  to  attain  its 
scope  of  eight  states  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  resulting  in  the 
presence  of  400  delegates. 

Setting  the  pace  for  the  con¬ 
ference  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon,  May  11,  Mr.  King  asserted 
newspapers  today  are  “rotten 
ripe  for  change”  even  though 
they  are  probably  in  better 
shape  than  most  industries. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points 
which  should  be  noted  in  plan¬ 
ning  tomorrow's  newspaper,  in 
Mr.  King’s  opinion: 

1.  Color — “New  equipment  is 
needed,  greater  quantities  of 
color  can  be  expected.’’  Al¬ 
ready  the  importance  of  color 
has  been  accepted,  even  to  mov¬ 
ing  $10.98  dresses  with  four- 
color  ads,  and  for  hospital  op¬ 
erating  rooms.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  found  color  copy 
boosted  male  readership  to  65%. 

1.  Pictures  —  “Newspapers 
will  become  much  more  pic¬ 
torial,  with  large  photos  placed 
in  the  story  they  complement 
rather  than  on  picture  pages. 
Pictures  provide  more  variety 
in  makeup  enabling  a  constantly 
changing  pattern  of  news  pres¬ 
entation,  possibly  on  a  smooth 
finished  paper.  This  product 
will  enable  prices  of  seven,  even 
10  cents  a  copy.’’ 

3.  Mechanics  —  “Newspapers 
may  have  to  provide  a  man 
called  a  typographical  director. 
Retailers  who  spend  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  their  money  in  papers 
are  seriously  thinking  of  ways 
to  improve  their  advertising. 
Better  cuts,  better  reproduction, 
improved  printing  techniques 
and  closer  attention  to  advertis¬ 
ing  results  are  needed.’’ 

4.  D  e  s  i  g  n — “Invite  several 
designers  to  show  their  hands. 


with  prizes  offered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Easier-to-read 
papers  with  larger  type — possi¬ 
bly  up  to  9  point  on  a  10-point 
siug —  and  increased  spacing  is 
suggested.’’  Other  suggestions 
included  greater  space  between 
column  rules,  tests  with  seven- 
column  papers  or  under  the 
16Vi  by  23-inch  trim,  editorial 
pages  with  four  columns  using 
10-point  type  and  wide  column 
spacing. 

5.  Type  faces — "A  more  com¬ 
plete  library  of  type  faces  is 
needed.  Only  seversd  faces  are 
essential  but  these  should  be 
available  in  every  size  from  six- 
point  upwards.  Why  haven’t 
newspapers  thrown  out  some  of 
the  old  type  faces?” 

Pictures  Called  a  Duty 

It  is  a  duty  to  give  the  public 
the  kind  of  pictures  it  wants, 
declared  William  J.  Mack,  Acme 
Engraving  Co. 

In  a  detaiied  explanation  of 
the  problems  of  photo  and  elec¬ 
trotype  reproduction,  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  binocular  microscope  to 
determine  plate  heights  was  ad¬ 
vocated. 

Techniques  came  in  for  closer 
scrutiny  at  clinics  conducted  by 
Lou  Richardson,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  -  Express;  Edward  O. 
Strong,  California  State  Print¬ 
ing  Office:  Louis  F.  Otto,  Port¬ 
land  Journal;  Edward  N.  Con¬ 
ley,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Edward  Sparks,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  R.  C.  Attebury,  Seattle 
Star;  L.  F.  Crebassa,  Seattle 
Times;  Clyde  Bowen,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Fred  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  San  Francisco  News. 

Prediction  of  “a  number  of 
large  Coast  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises  distributing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  over  wide  regions,  as  key¬ 
stones  in  the  arch  of  Pacific  area 
journalism”  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
Smith.  These  will  be  good  for 
each  other,  providing  amalga¬ 
mated  viewpoints  and  cohesion 
of  thought,  culture,  politics  and 
economics,  he  declared. 

Great  Small  Town  Field 

As  to  the  small  town  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  field  should  never  be 
greater,  Mr.  Smith  stated.  This 
led  Mr.  Long  to  reply  later 
that  “there  will  always  be  a 
home  town  newspaper,  whether 
it  be  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Tulelake.” 

Wide  differences  in  customs 
among  newspapers  of  the  eight 
Western  states  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  were  revealed,  but  most 
papers  have  brought  varied  con¬ 
ditions  into  line  during  recent 
years.  Meetings  have  adjusted 
interoffice  conditions,  while  in 
Los  Angeles  production  man¬ 
agers  and  advertising  men  have 
consulted  with  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  important  accounts 
to  improve  conditions  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

At  the  opening  session,  Mr. 
Stuck  nam^  Harold  D.  Winn, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  chair¬ 


man  of  a  committee  to  consider 
by-laws,  and  Milton  Torrell,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee.  Los 
Angeles  was  chosen  for  the  1947 
meeting. 

Edward  K.  Sparks,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  next  conference. 

Harold  D.  Winn,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  was  chosen  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Southern  California 
with  Fred  Moyer,  head  machin¬ 
ist,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Fred  E.  Wilson,  stereotyping 
superintendent,  San  Francisco 
News,  was  named  vicepresident 
for  Northern  California  with 
Eidward  Conley,  color  press 
foreman,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  secretary. 


L.  F.  Otto,  engraving  room! 
superintendent,  Portland  Or^ 
gon  Journal,  was  elected  ywl 
president  for  the  Northwest  L 

Walter  E.  Wines,  man..,, 
ANPA  Mechanical  DepartmS’ 
extended  congratulations 
ing  his  only  suggestion  was  that 
inclusion  of  educational  ezhibiu 
on  printing  be  considered  for 
future  sessions.  E.  H.  Evers,  St 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat,  added 
his  congratulations. 

Other  speakers  included 
Archer  Albin,  Mergenthakr 
Linotype  Co.;  Jack  Paris,  Mat¬ 
rix  Contrast  Corp.;  Henry  Mo- 
sina,  Burgess  Cellulose  Co.;  Jact 
Daigneault,  Linotype;  L.  V,  Net 
bit.  Intertype,  and  D.  H.  Mumil. 
Oakland  National  Engraving  Ca 
Eastman’s  film  on  modem  pho¬ 
toengraving  was  shown. 


Proprietory  Men  Set 
To  Clean  Up  Ad  Copy 


THE  Proprietary  Association  of 

America,  representing  the 
coimtry’s  leading  drug  manu¬ 
facturers,  called  this  vveek  for 
the  creation  of  four  joint  com¬ 
mittees  to  clean  up  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  packaged  medicines. 

In  a  sharp  attack  on  medical 
copy.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Cullen, 
executive  vicepresident  and  offi¬ 
cial  spokesman  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  self-regulation  by 
combined  industry  -  newspaper- 
magazine-radio  groups  during  a 
speech  before  the  o4th  annual 
convention  of  the  PAA  in  New 
York  City. 

Don  D.  Patterson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  who  also  addressed 
the  convention,  urged  self-re- 
traint  in  advertising  as  a  guard 
against  government  regulation. 

Dr.  Cullen’s  plan  provides  for 
three  media  committees,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio,  wito  a  member  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  assigned 
to  each.  PAA  members  manu¬ 
facture  80%  of  packaged  medi¬ 
cines  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  committees.  Dr. 
Cullen  said,  “would  meet  inde¬ 
pendently  and  rather  frequently, 
to  discuss  the  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  eadti  group.” 

A  fourth  “top-level”  commit¬ 
tee,  he  said,  would  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  media 
and  of  the  Association  and  would 
meet  less  frequently  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  <pass  upon  suggestions 
made  by  the  other  groups. 

Such  self-regulation,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “Would  result  in  helping 
to  build  barriers  against  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  ‘gyp,’  the  ‘fly-by- 
night’  and  ttie  concocter  of  cure- 
alls  whose  products  not  only  en¬ 
danger  public  health  but  also 
lessen  confidence  in  packaged 
medicines  and  advertising  in 
general.” 

Declaring  he  had  studied 
more  than  12,000  pieces  of  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Cullen  directed  much  of  his 
criticism  toward  offensive  radio 
material  and  practice.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  use  of  “cow-oatchers” 
and  “’hitch-hikers,”  the  short 
plugs  used  between  regular  pro¬ 


grams.  “They  may  sell  medi¬ 
cine,”  he  said,  “but  I  feel  Quit 
greatest  value  is  as  a  revenue 
producer  for  the  radio  station 
The  stations  'vould  be  doinj  i 
great  service  if  they  were  to 
discontinue  such  advertising.'’ 

Mr.  Patterson,  declared:  "I 
think  we  can  well  afford  to 
worry  about  the  morals  of  our 
young  people  more  from  adver¬ 
tising  than  from  strong  drink.' 
he  declared,  “when  so  many  of 
us  promise  the  yoiing  Iwiies  in 
our  deodorant,  perfume,  soap 
and  similar  copy,  that  if 
just  use  these  products  wha; 
happens  to  them  that  night  to 
something  that  a  decent  girl 
wouldn’t  talk  about  in  public." 

This  “slick”  view  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  regards  “everyone 
else  exc^t  ourselves  as  morons." 
has  invited  demands  for  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  Mr.  Patter 
son  went  on.  Those  offended 
he  said,  include  not  only  or 
ganized  consumers,  political  self- 
seekers,  and  professional  “gain¬ 
ers,”  but  also  many  “just  plain 
good  citizens.” 

He  also  advocated  increase 
public  relations  advertising  in 
the  communities  where  planto 
are  located.  “Investigation  would 
prove,”  he  said,  “that  a  majoritj 
of  the  people  in  your  cities  IliW: 
of  your  business  as  that  a4ito 
brick  faoto^  out  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  siding.  They  doot 
know  what  you  do  or  what  your 
policies  are,  until  there’s  sn 
accident  or  a  strike.”  The  oce 
advertisement  or  radio  talk  that 
follows,  he  said,  is  “too  little 
and  too  late.” 

He  warned  against  overcoo; 
placency  in  the  present  sell® 
market  and  told  his  audience  w 
build  toward  1950,  or  soon^ 
when  sui^ly  and  demandjn 
most  industries  will  be 
ance,  requiring  strong  selUnf 

At  the  convention’s  closing  ^ 
sion,  Keimeth  A.  Bonham 
Emerson  Drug  Co.,  was  elected 
PAA  president.  A  former  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  Mr.  Borfliam  w*s 
co-publi^er  of  American  Dn}- 
gist  before  joining  the  Emerson 
company  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  reelected 
ecutive  vicepresident. 
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100  at  U.  of  Minnesota 
Editors’  Short  Course 


By  Edwin  Emery 

MINNEAPOUS— M  i  n  n  e  s  o  t  a 

newspapers  are  in  excellent 
financial  condition,  with  rising 
advertising  revenues  and  peak 
circulations  hampered  only  by 
manpower  and  new^rint  short¬ 
ages.  editors  and  publishers  re¬ 
ported  at  the  29th  annual  Edi¬ 
tors’  Short  Course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

The  two-day  meeting  of  nvjre 
than  100  Minnesota  newspaper 
leaders  May  10-11  was  sponsored 
by  the  university’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  Dr  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school,  as  general  chairman, 
and  Prof.  Thomas  F  Barnhart, 
as  program  chairman. 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  Lino- 
type  News,  traced  the  movement 
toward  simplified,  flush  -  left 
makeup  and  observed  that  In 
the  1946  Ayer  cup  competition, 
13  of  the  IS  newspapers  cited 
used  flush-left  heads,  including 
the  first  place  winner.  Rochester 
( Mirm. )  Post  -  Bulletin,  whose 
typography  was  styled  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  ^mhart 

Businaaa  ProbUma 

Business  problems  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  two  editors’  discussion 
panels  on  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  and  in  talks  by  Vernon 
T.  Sanford,  secretary  -  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Ralph  W.  Keller,  field 
manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Shorties  of  manpower  in 
mechanical  departments  and 
newsprint  difficulties  are  the 
only  negative  factors  in  an 
otherwise  excellent  picture  for 
state  weeklies.  W.  E.  Dahlquist. 
Thief  River  Falls  Times,  and 
MEA  president,  declared. 

Roy  P.  Palmer,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Noi^west  Daily 
Press  Association,  said  advertis¬ 
ing  conditions  for  Minnesota 
dailies  were  solid,  with  circula¬ 
tion  limited  only  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  impossibility  of  expanding 
mechanical  facilities 

However,  many  Minnesota 
newspapers  are  finding  the  ap¬ 
prentice  training  program  for 
veterans  a  subst^tial  assistance 
in  solving  manpower  difficulties. 
Keller  pointed  out. 

Sanford  urged  newspapers  to 
seek  home  town  advertising  of 
nationally  advertised  products, 
by  convincing  merchants  they 
should  demand  local  newspaper 
advertising  in  their  dealings 
with  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  jobbers. 

Minnesota  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  in  their  nanel 
discussion  joined  Sanford  in 
urging  that  small  papers  de¬ 
velop  advertising  counselor  serv¬ 
ices  for  merchants  and  adopt 
agency  techniques  in  preparing 
copy. 

“Imagination,  nlenty  of  hard 
work,  and  unending  service  to 
advertisers  are  the  three  factors 
behind  successful  local  display 
linage.”  said  Marvin  F  Law¬ 


rence,  Heron  Lake  News.  “We 
must  take  a  conscientious  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  results.” 

Giving  away  a  free  want  ad 
with  each  year’s  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  increased  interest  among 
subscribers  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  for  A.  R.  Cravens,  Mille 
Lacs  County  Times. 

In  discussions  of  editorial 
policy,  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch,  de¬ 
clared  agricultural  issues  are 
now  topping  the  news  budget  in 
importance. 

Food  Warning 

Newspapers  must  prepare  the 
United  States  for  a  coming 
shortage  of  cereal  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  bread,  which  will  fol¬ 
low  the  drive  to  get  the  wheat 
off  the  farms  and  into  famine 
areas  abroad,  Stedman  said. 

“The  weather  is  a  greater 
story  than  ever,”  Stedman 
pointed  out.  “With  the  North¬ 
west  spring  wheat  area  the  only 
remaining  major  source  of  cereal 
foods  for  the  entire  world,  after 
droughts  elsewhere,  we  are  gam¬ 
bling  on  a  10th  consecutive  year 
of  ^>od  weather  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  an  unprecedented 
third  consecutive  billion  bushel 
wheat  crop.” 

The  news  policy  panel  ob¬ 
served  that  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans  will  shaiie  new  trends  in 
the  American  press,  and  will 
bring  new  considerations  of  news 
problems  to  editors.  Arthur  J. 
Suel.  New  Prague  Times,  found 
stories  of  veterans’  organizations 
and  veterans’  business  enter¬ 
prises  replacing  “servicemen’s 
news.” 

Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner, 
Carroll  Binder,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  warned  editors  that  the 
Axis  dream  of  splitting  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  world  would  be  realized 
if  America  and  Great  Britain 
were  divided,  and  urged  realistic 
support  of  a  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  collective  security,  backed 
by  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  Russian  and  democratic 
systems. 

For  Rural  Study 

A  $3,000  scholarship  fund  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  study  of  rural  jour¬ 
nalism  was  presented  to  Dr.  J.  L. 
Morrill,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  by  Herman 
Roe,  Northfleld  News,  represent¬ 
ing  the  fund  sponsors,  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association.  The 
fund  honors  the  late  John  P. 
Coughlin,  for  54  years  a  Minne¬ 
sota  publisher. 

Initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity,  during  the  Short  Course 
were  a  dozen  newspapermen, 
including  Walter  Ridder.  Alfred 
D.  Stedman  and  L.  D.  Parlin  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispaitch;  Sidney  Goldish,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune:  W.  E.  Dahl¬ 
quist,  Thief  River  Falls  Times; 
James  P.  McDonnell,  Buffalo 


(Minn.)  Journal  Press;  J.  Paul 
Kinney,  Osakis  (Minn.)  Review; 
G.  W.  ^nsburn.  Staples  ( Minn. ) 
World,  and  Edwin  Emery,  School 
of  Journalism  and  formerly  of 
toe  United  Press.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  are  South  American 
newspapermen  studying  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment:  Miguel  Pi  de  la  Serra, 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires:  Hoche 
Ponte,  Correio  da  Manha,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Luis  Serrano  Reyes, 
El  Liberal,  Bogota. 

Harold  Curtis  of  the  St.  James 
Plaindealer  represented  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association  as 
chairman  of  its  Short  Course 
committee. 


Waddya  Know? 

Washington—  ColIsaguM  oi 
Joseph  E.  Short  of  the  Bate, 
more  (Md.)  Sun  staff  doa'i 
think  ho  has  violoted  any  coa- 
fidence  by  revealiiig  iiy, 
story:  Short  telephoned  the 
State  Department  for  leme  «. 
formation.  He  was  told- 
’This  is  off-the-record,  and 
may  not  be  attributed  to  the 
State  Department,  but  we 
can't  find  out  anything  about 
that." 


English  Named  Head 
Of  Accreditmg  Body 


APPOINTMENT  of  Dr.  Earl 

Engli^,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
A  c  c  r  e  d  iting 
Committee  was 
Acc  r  e  d  i  ti  n  g 
week  by  Dwight 
Mar  vin,  editor 
Troy  (N.  Y.) 

Record  and 
president  of  toe 
American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education 
for  Journalism, 
to  complete  the 
organization  de-  English 
veloped  to  ac¬ 
credit  schools  of  journalism  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Eng¬ 
lish  was  recommended  by 
Charles  McOahill,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  News;  A.  L. 
Kirchofer,  editor,  Buffalo  News; 
Stephen  Noland,  editor,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  and  Dr.  Neil  Lux- 
on,  Ohio  State  University,  named 
by  the  Council  as  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  the  key  man  in 
the  new  organization. 

Has  Been  at  Mo.  U. 

Dr.  English,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  is  now  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  toe  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  will  be  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  by  his  univer¬ 
sity  to  undertake  his  new  duties. 
ARer  earlier  experience  on 
Michigan  weekly  newspapers  he 
had  a  varied  daily  new^aper 
experience  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  toe  Newark  News,  New¬ 
ark  Ledger,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Transcript  and  toe  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

“The  completion  of  our  ac¬ 
crediting  organization  nnarks  the 
fruition  of  eight  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  American 
Council,”  said  Mr.  Marvin,  presi¬ 
dent.  “While  the  program  was 
delayed  by  the  war  we  are  now 
ready  to  go  ahead.” 

Funds  have  been  pledged  by 
toe  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
National  Editorial  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inlarxl  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 


partments  of  Journalism  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  two-year  stu^. 

Out  of  the  study  toe  fiMinfH 
hopes  to  raise  the  schools  which  i 
are  accredited  to  the  status  d  ^ 
schools  in  other  professioni 
The  Newspaper  Advertiigw  &. 
ecutives  Association.  thehtB- 
natiotul  Circulation  Manain 
Association,  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  AssociuUon 
and  the  American  Asswiition 
of  Advertising  Agencies  ban 
been  asked  to  name  representi- 
Mves  to  consult  with  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  on  stand¬ 
ards  of  instruction  in  advertir 
ing,  circulation  and  newspaper 
management  courses. 

The  Accrediting  Committee 
which  in  addition  to  McCahiU. 
Kirchofer,  Noland  and  t.iitab 
includes  Dr.  Ralph  Nafzlger  o( 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Ik. 
Raymond  Nixon  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Professor  Paul 
Thompson  of  the  Universi^  oi 
Texas,  will  begin  its  work  June 
1.  Its  first  step  will  be  lo 
gather  data  on  budgets,  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  curricula,  equipment 
libraries,  standards  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  records  of  graduate!. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  it 
hopes  to  be  able  to  present  to 
the  Council  recommendations 
for  standards  of  accreditatloiL 
The  Council  will  then  issue  in¬ 
vitations  to  schools  to  apply  for 
accreditation.  Committees  of 
newspaper  men  and  educaton 
will  toen  visit  each  school  which 
applies  and  early  in  1948  it  ii 
hoped  the  Council  will  be  ready 
to  issue  its  first  accredited  list 

Members  of  toe  American 
Council  include  Ehvight  Manrin, 
president,  representing  ASNE; 
David  Howe,  Burlington  (VI) 
Free  Press,  vicepresident,  rep¬ 
resenting  ANPA:  Dean  Kenneih 
E.  Olson,  Northwestern  Univer 
sity,  secretary-treasurer:  Walter 
Crim,  Salem  (Ind.)  RcpubUcw 
Leader,  representing  NEA;  Holt 
McPherson,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  ^ 
Star,  representing  SNPA:  Fred 
Pownall,  Iowa  City  Iowan,  rep¬ 
resenting  IDPA:  aivi  Dr.  Ralph 
Casey,  University  of  Mirinesw 
Dean  Frank  L.  Mott,  UnivewT 
of  Missouri;  Dean  James  Ford. 
University  of  Montana,  and  w 
Fred  Siebert,  University  of  DU’ 
nois,  representing  AASDJ- 
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DIVIDER 


,{3?"  -f.tlVt 

and  radio 

facilities 


ma  dll  dmericn  * 

to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Via  Commercial 

to  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Eire,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 

and  points  beyond. 


to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  the  Near  East. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photogs  Study 
Use  of  German 
Aerial  Camera 

By  Jack  Price 

The  small  aerial  camera  used 
by  the  German  air  force  during 
the  war  is  now  being  adapted 
by  the  major  picture  syndicates 
and  several  New  York  City 
newspapers  for  covering  sports 
and  special  assignments.  So 
far  only  a  limited  number  have 
been  obtainable.  How  they  got 
on  the  market  is  anyone's  guess 

This  camera  is  a  compact  box 
built  entirely  of  light  weight 
metal  and  makes  an  exposure  on 
roll  film  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  The  size  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  about  3V4  x  AVa.  The 
film  rolls  are  produced  in 
lengths  providing  for  24  pic¬ 
tures.  The  camera  weighs  close 
to  10  lbs.  and  is  approximately 
the  size  of  the  Graflex  com¬ 
bat  box.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
Schneider  F.2  lens  with  a  focal 
length  of  12.5cm. 

Syndicates  and  newspapers 
which  purchased  them  have  had 
to  make  certain  changes  and 
improvements.  There  were  no 
focusing  adjustments  or  coupled 
range  finders. 

Detctils  Differ 

The  German  camera  differs  in 
details  from  the  Fairchild 
model.  It  employs  a  self-cap- 
ping  focal  plane  shutter  which 
moves  across  the  plane  of  the 
camera  instead  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  falling  method.  The 
shutter  is  released  by  a  small 
trigger  that  is  operated  by  the 
forefinger  without  requiring  the 
photographer  to  change  his  grip. 

The  winding  of  the  shutter  is 
done  by  turning  the  right  han¬ 
dle,  an  operation  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  motorcycle  handle¬ 
bars.  This  handle  is  also  the 
grip  bar  for  holding  the  cam¬ 
era.  There  is  also  an  additional 
grip  bar  on  the  left  side  of  the 
box. 

The  shutter  speeds  in  the 
original  model  were  set  at  fixed 
ranges.  1/ 100th,  1 /200th  and 

1  /500th  of  a  second.  A  small 
dial  at  the  top  of  the  box  in¬ 
dicated  the  three  speeds  but 
when  the  American  mechanic 
finishes  with  the  job  each  cam¬ 
era  will  have  a  greater  range  of 
speeds  and  more  flexibility. 

The  diaphragm  openings  were 
designated  by  large  white  nu¬ 
merals  and  when  the  work  of 
fitting  the  lens  into  a  focusing 
mount  is  done  the  system  of 
setting  the  diaphragm  will  also 
undergo  a  change  to  American 
ideas. 

The  speed  of  the  shutter  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  tension  spring 
as  it  does  in  the  American 
Graphic.  This  may  not  be  al¬ 
tered.  The  foreign  idea  of 
numbering  exposures  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  camera  in  the 
same  manner  as  used  in  the 
miniature  boxes.  A  small  indi¬ 
cator  shows  the  number  of  each 
exposure  and  the  mechanism  of 


ON  FINGER  TIPS 

Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf, 
reads  the  lips  of  John  W.  Steger. 
Chicago  Tribune  photographer, 
who  was  assigned  to  make  a 
picture  of  her. 

the  shutter  prevents  double  ex¬ 
posing. 

Caveo  Sileo,  chief  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  photo 
staff,  is  working  on  plans  to 
couple  the  portable  stroboscope 
light  with  the  German  camera 
for  use  in  covering  indoor 
sports. 

When  the  various  syndicate 
and  newspaper  photograph  de¬ 
partment  heads  finish  with  their 
designs  and  experiments  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  real 
workable  camera  for  general 
use  may  be  obtained. 

Darkroom  Planning 
WHILE  our  thoughts  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  improving  of  a 
camera,  we  also  had  our  atten¬ 
tion  attracted  to  some  modem 
planning  for  darkrooms.  As 
we  stated  before  the  fitting  and 
planning  of  darkrooms  are  for 
the  most  part  homemade. 

Shortly  after  its  temperature 
control  sinks  were  perfected, 
the  firm  of  Ingraham  &  Fisher 
set  about  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  that  would  enhance  the 
working  facilities  in  the  rooms 
where  most  of  the  work  is  pro¬ 
duced  namely,  darkrooms.  The 
latest  innovation  is  the  stainless 
steel  work  bench  and  lockers. 
These  cabinets  are  built  in  any 
desired  length. 

They  are  constructed  with  a 
stainless  steel  counter  and  back- 
splash  wall.  The  drawers  are 
light  tight  and  are  governed  by 
a  strong  spring  which  prevents 
their  being  left  open  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Beneath  the  drawers  is  a 
compartment  closed  in  by  a 
spring  door  and  a  shelf  is  the 
center.  A  minor  but  obvious 
detail  was  included  by  setting 
the  base  back  far  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  toe  space. 

We  have  inspected  hundreds 
of  darkrooms  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  and 
found  that  more  than  75%  of 
those  rooms  were  fitted  with 
homemade  benches  and  lockers. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  fit  a  darkroom  with 
equipment  that  will  serve  better 
and  last  longer. 

The  new  equipment  now  pro¬ 
vides  for  complete  fitting  of  a 
darkroom  without  necessity  of 
spending  days  with  a  saw  and 
hammer.  "rhe  modern  dark¬ 
room  as  we  see  it  will  contain, 
one  of  these  new  work  cabinets, 
a  stainless  steel  sink  with  tem¬ 
perature  control  and  an  en¬ 
larger  if  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  same  room  for  printing. 


Only  Pictures 
To  Be  Censored 
On  Bikini  Tests 

Washington  —  Censorship  on 
coverage  of  the  Bikini  Atoil 
atomic  bomb  test  will  not  touch 
written  copy  or  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  but  will  be  confined  to  pic¬ 
torial  coverage.  Vice  Admiral 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy  has  announced. 

Admiral  Blandy,  in  charge  of 
“Operations  Crossroads”  ex¬ 
plained: 

“Photographs  produce  exact 
and  measurable  records:  analy¬ 
sis  of  large  numbers  of  related 
photographs  of  bomb  damage 
can  evolve  much  precise  infor¬ 
mation. 

“While  the  press  representa¬ 
tives  who  write  for  publication 
land  broadcast  by  radio  will  be 
permitted  to  do  so  without  cen¬ 
sorship  of  their  copy,  the  na¬ 
tional  security  requires  that  all 
photographs  be  reviewed  for 
security  and  the  information  ob¬ 
tainable  from  photographs  of 
damage  be  limited. 

Rules  Given 

“Representative  pictures  show¬ 
ing  damage  will  be  released  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the 
tests,  some  by  radio  photo  from 
Bikini.  These  pictures  will  be 
selected  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  true  graphic  record  of 
the  general  effects  of  the  test. 
Only  such  identification  of  ships 
and  viewpoints  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  released  as  will 
not  prejudice  the  security  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country.” 

Correspondents  will  view  the 
target  array  before  and  after  the 
“drop”  but  will  not  be  given  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following 
points: 

The  exact  point  of  detonation 
of  the  bomb  with  respect  to  the 
point  of  aim  of  the  target  array; 
the  altitude  at  which  the  bomb 
is  detonated;  the  exact  bearings 
and  distances  at  which  the  ships 
are  stationed  with  respect  to 
each  other;  the  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  techniques  used  by 
the  airplane  involved  in  drop¬ 
ping  the  bomb;  the  exact  pres¬ 
sures,  temperatures  and  other 
data  obtained  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  point  of  burst; 
the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the 
explosion. 

Photographers  designated  to 
cover  for  the  still  photo  pool 
are  Hugh  Broderick  and  Sol 
Gottlieb,  INP;  Jack  Rice  and 
Clarence  Hamm.  AP;  Harry 
Lederhandler  and  Andrew  Lo¬ 
pez.  Acme,  and  Frank  l^her- 
sohel,  Robert  Landry  and  Fritz 
Goto,  Life.  Goro  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  a  special  job 
for  the  Navy. 

■ 

Weekly's  Centennial 

Celebrating  its  centennial  last 
week,  the  Edgartown  (Mass.) 
Martha’s  Vineyard  Gazette,  a 
weekly,  decked  out  its  Vol. 
101,  No.  1  in  eight  sections.  The 
sfiecial  64-page  edition  repro¬ 
duced  the  front  page  of  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  published  May  14,  1846. 
Various  sections  chronicled  the 
history  of  the  community,  of  the 
newspaper,  and  of  journalism. 


Pictures  Urged 

C.  Edward  HollaacL  dty  *4. 
tot  of  the  Boston  Daily 
urged  social  workers  froa  aH 
over  Mossochusetts  to  “tly^ 
in  terms  of  pictures,"  at  q 
two-day  institute  spenson^ 
by  the  public  relations  senin 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Coa. 
munity  Council 

High  Court 
May  Relax 
Camera  Ban 

Washington  —  The  rigid  nJ 
against  use  of  news  camera 
federal  courtrooms  may  be  li 
eralized  soon. 

The  ukase  has  been  a  part  u 
Supreme  Court  regulation  a 
long  that  no  present  attache  re 
members  the  circumstancei  f 
its  creation.  It  is  unwritten  t 
no  less  vigorously  enforced  ft 
a  statutory  edict. 

The  entire  federal  judicial 
tem  stems  from  the  Supii 
Court  of  the  United  States 
practices  adopted  by  the  1 
court  automatically  become 
trolling  upon  those  of  lower  i 
tion.  Similarly,  any  libersb 
tion  would  go  down  through 
chain  of  courtrooms. 

Justices  have  informally  c 
sidered  changes  to  bring 
courts  more  in  line  with  moo 
methods  of  pictorial  covenji 
Nothing  is  likely  to  be  dow  mi 
til  a  new  Chief  Justice  is  a 
pointed,  and  he  will  hare  tl 
final  word. 

Two  of  those  most  promke 
ly  mentioned  for  the  post, 
ciate  Justices  Robert  H.  Jai 
and  William  O.  Dougias,  hi 
had  years  of  experience  m( 
press  representatives  and : 
be  expected  to  take  a  li-v 
attitude  toward  newspicturei 
n 

Spelling  Bee  Finals 
Will  Be  Televised 

Washington — Twenty-nine 
the  nation’s  best  grammar  gr' 
speilers  will  compete  for  the 
tional  spelling  title  at  the  N 
tional  Press  Club  Auditor 
here  Friday,  May  24.  Theyh 
been  selected  in  a  comi^ 
among  more  than  3,000, 
school  children,  sponsored 
Scripps-Howard  and  other  ne 
papers.  ,  .  ,, 

Directing  the  National 
ing  Bee,  in  its  19th  year,  is » 
B.  Cook,  chief  of  ^itorial  P" 
motion  for  Scripps  -  Ho«f 
Newspapers.  For  the  first  ™ 
the  national  finals  will  ^ 
vised,  NBC  sending  it  dir^ 
from  Washington  to  its 
York  television  audience.  ' 
will  be  broadcast  nationally^ 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Comps^ 
■ 

Baker  with  CNPA 

Los  Angeles  —  Hugh 
recently  released  as 
tenant,  has  rejoined  the 
fornla  Newspaper  PubliaiW* 
sociation  and  is  now  wit#  w 
Los  Angeles  office. 
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shoot  with 


A.  Carroll, 
tan  Adman, 
umbs  at  68 


Human  interest?  This  shot 
is  full  of  it!  And  a  G-E  No.  5 
helped  photo jtrapher  Dudley 
lirumbach,  of  the  Cleveland 
PLAIN  DEALER,  catch  this 
action  at  just  the  right  mo¬ 
ment...  with  plenty  of  detail. 
No  wonder  G-E  Midgets  are 
so  widely  used  for  all  types 
of  press  photographs. 


)(r.  Carroll  was  a  founder 
H  pist  president  of  the  Six 
tat  League,  an  organization 
I  newspaper  representatives, 
lilt  various  times  held  execu- 
iw  positions  in  the  Advertis- 
gdub  of  New  York  and  other 
associations. 

Born  in  Port  Huron.  Mich., 
t  Carroll  studied  at  the  Uni- 
mit)'  of  Michigan.  He  en- 
Btd  the  newspaper  field  at  the 
p  of  17  as  a  circulation  em- 
ki7«  of  the  Detroit  Journal. 

years  later  he  went  to 
e  advertising  department, 
b  1902.  he  join^  the  Starke 
Heacy  in  New  York,  but  after 
lliDoaths  was  recalled  by  the 
S[i;inial  and  appointed  advertis- 
k|  Bianager.  Two  years  later 
k  opened  his  own  business. 

Hr.  Carroll  was  a  member  of 
ke  old  Sphinx  Club,  the  Poor 
(chard  Club,  an  organization  of 
diertising  men  in  Philadelphia, 
te  Uptown  Club  of  New  York 
rd  Garden  City  Country  Club. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
tw  sisters,  his  son.  Dana,  a 


fnil  M.  Young  Dies; 
MCity.  Pa„  Chief 

On  City,  Pa.  —  Paul  M. 
5^  managing  editor  of 


JeOil  Cit]/  Derrick  for  the  last 
P  /aars,  died  May  13. 


i  had  worked  for  nearly  a 
newspapers  during  the 
•  thirty  years,  among  them 
■  Ilmir*  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser, 
^nille  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Re- 
Buffalo  Courier,  and 
•rottrgh  Dispatch,  Sun,  Press, 
Id  Post-Gazette.  He  also  had 
a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
*r*h  Associated  Press  Bureau. 


list  iff  til  Prtss!  New  G-E  Phocolamp  Data  Sheet  is  crammed  with  helpful  data 
on  all  types  of  G-E  lamps  for  photography.  Ask  your  supplier  for  a  copy. 


uroi  Life  Edition 

JJe  Spencer  (la.)  Daily  Re- 
recently  published  a  48- 
2*  tabloid  “rural  life”  edition 
^news  and  advertising  de- 
^  entirely  to  information  of 
“icrest  to  farmers. 
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Satevepost  Promotion 
Outlay  Is  $2,500,000 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA— Two  years  of 

marked  growth  have  moved 
the  advertising  and  promotion 
department  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  across  Independence 
Square  from  the  mammoth  home 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  into  skyscraper  offices  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  where  they  operate 
independently  of  all  other  Cur¬ 
tis  interests. 

Turn  to  files  of  this  newly- 
organized  SEP  "booster  corps” 
and  you  find  that  the  Post, 
which  recently  assigned  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  to  the  New 
York  firm  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  is  operating 
on  an  annual  advertising  and 
promotion  budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,500,000. 

3  Points  Stressed 

The  SEP  organization  prac¬ 
tices  what  it  preaches,  viz.,  that 
while  it  constantly  adjures  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  enhance  ffieir  for¬ 
tunes  through  the  Post  adver¬ 
tising  pages  and  columns,  it  in 
turn  recognizes — and  embraces — 
the  advantages  and  emoluments 
to  be  gained  through  self-adver¬ 
tising. 

As  outlined  this  week  to  Eoi- 
TOB  &  Publisher  by  SEP  officials, 
the  organization  stresses  three 
cardinal  points  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  program:  ( 1 ) 
consistency,  (2)  adequacy,  and 
<3)  integrity. 

First  of  all,  they  avow  there 
is  no  substitute  for  continuity. 
Instead  of  the  occasional,  there 
must  be  the  continuing  reader 
and  advertiser.  Once  a  Post 
reader,  ever  after  a  Post  reader 
is  their  objective.  They  argue 
you  can  put  out  a  good  product, 
you  can  distribute  it  well,  but 
success  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  means  keeping  everybody 
everlastingly  interested.. 

SEP's  current  advertising 
campaign  embraces  all  available 
media,  with  each  taken  separ¬ 
ately  with  respect  to  its  partic¬ 
ular  appeal.  The  newspaper  is 
something  you  read:  the  radio 
something  you  listen  to.  Both 
are  regarded  as  equally  valuable. 
The  policy  here  is  to  regard  all 
media  as  a  composite  picture, 
the  overall  effect  being  that  each 
contributes  as  an  essential  sup¬ 
porting  unit. 

23  Papers  on  List 

If  the  Curtis  people  have  facts 
in  proof  of  whether  newspapers 
or  radio  or  any  other  media  are 
a  more  popular  and  remunera¬ 
tive  media — and  they  must  most 
certainly  have  such  evidence  in 
view  of  their  extensive  research 
facilities — they  are  not  talking 
about  it  for  publication. 

Analysis  of  their  various  ac¬ 
counts  shows  how  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  all  media  without  bias  or 
favoritism.  Every  week  in  23 
newspapers  in  19  leading  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  the  U.  S.  they 
present  display  advertising  her¬ 
alding  current  issues.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  on  their  list 
have  been  running  these  ads  con¬ 
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tinuously  without  a  single  break 
for  more  than  .500  weeks — over 
10  years. 

Special  advertisements  go  out 
to  newspapers  as  a  particular 
series  of  articles  warrants.  For 
example,  a  current  series  on 
leading  U.  S.  cities. 

In  19  separate  campaigns, 
classified  as  to  type  of  business, 
the  Post  operates  trade  journal 
campaigns.  Another  specialist 
job  is  done  with  certain  types  of 
publications,  such  as  New 
Yorker,  Women’s  Reporter,  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  New 
York  Times.  This  is  directed  to 
leading  merchandisers,  such  as 
top  department  stores,  specialty 
shops,  designers  and  the  like. 
Here  an  “impression  campaign” 
is  carried  on,  to  impress  with 
the  idea  of  the  types  of  readers 
to  be  reached  through  the  Post 
ads. 

A  variety  of  merchandising 
services  are  put  out  to  inform 
advertisers  in  advance  of  what 
is  coming  out,  these  being  paid 
for  by  the  users. 

All  publicity  and  promotion 
carried  out  by  the  Post  organi¬ 
zation  is  angled  from  the  news¬ 
paper  perspective.  Four  trained 
newspapermen  combine  with  the 
head  of  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  campaigns.  In  every 
case,  the  question  is  asked:  “If 
I  were  a  newspaper  editor, 
would  I  be  interested — and  find 
available — this  copy?” 

Personality  Stories 

Post  stories  are  fine-combed 
for  personalities.  Every  time  a 
personality  emerges  from  copy, 
the  publicity  staff  go  to  all  news¬ 
papers  in  that  community  with 
a  special  story  about  the  person 
involved.  When  a  bank  story 
appears,  every  bank  in  the  U.  S. 
is  notified  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation.  This  system  extends 
through  the  entire  operation  and 
is  the  keynote  of  the  publicity 
program.  It  all  entails  the 
amassing  of  endless  data  and  in¬ 
formation,  with  a  corps  of  re¬ 
search  clerks,  stenographers  and 
writers. 
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This  week's  "Post  Day"  Ad  is  full- 
page  display. 

are  made  available  to  stuAnts. 
Explanations  in  detail  tell  why 
particular  layouts  were  rejected, 
and  what  was  eliminated  or 
changed  in  the  editing  of  a  given 
article. 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  "In¬ 
side  Information”  go  out  weekly. 
A  new  publication  just  recently 
initiated,  virtually  a  companion 
piece  to  “Inside  Information,”  is 
“As  Advertised,”  which  gives 
the  background  to  all  advertis¬ 
ing  appearing  in  the  Post.  This 
was  developed  to  supply  a  def¬ 
inite  need  and  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  with  initial  issues. 

“Observation  Post”  is  the  third 
publication  handled  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  staff.  In 
mimeographed  form,  this  goes 
to  Post  men  only,  and  is  shop 
talk  in  all  detail. 


3  Separate  Publications 

Three  separate  publications 
in  turn  are  gotten  out  by  the 
Post  advertising  and  promotion 
department.  “Inside  Informa¬ 
tion”  is  a  4-page  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  with  stories  and  pictures 
about  people  who  make  the  Post, 
the  writers,  artists  and  others. 
Non-commercial,  this  is  sent 
broadcast  to  a  long  list  of  edi¬ 
tors,  copy-writers,  art  directors 
— all  Post  contributors,  and  to  52 
of  the  66  accredited  Schools  of 
Journalism  in  the  U.  S.,  where  it 
is  used  in  classroom  work. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  work, 
the.  Post  has  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  within  the  last  two 
years  a  comparatively  unknown 
service  to  journalistic  schools. 
Complete  case  histories  of  both 
advertising  campaigns  and  edi¬ 
torial  articles,  from  their  initia¬ 
tion  down  to  final  revised  form. 


Inter- American 
Press  Ass  n 
Meets  in  N.  Y. 

The  Inter- American  Prea  a. 
sociation  of  the  United 
organized  last  September  1 
ducted  its  first  mfmKLi.;'! 


Father's  Day  Inspiration 

In  addition,  the  department 
handled  overseas  editions  of  the 
Post.  Printed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  war  period,  this 
consisted  of  36  different  books, 
each  combining  three  articles  or 
stories  from  the  magazine,  or  a 
complete  novel,  with  cartoon 
filler.  Of  10  million  such  books 
issued,  95%  were  sent  to  service¬ 
men  overseas  by  1,080  large 
U.  S.  corporations,  which  co¬ 
operated  with  Post  management 
as  distributing  agencies. 

Success  of  this  overseas  cam¬ 
paign  inspired  the  latest  of  Post 
advertising  programs  which  only 
now  is  being  initiated  with  the 
advent  of  Fathers  Day  in  June. 
Next  week  more  than  400  stores 
throughout  the  U.  S.  will  com¬ 
mence  distribution  of  a  booklet 
for  men  entitled  “The  Man  of 
the  House.”  This  includes  as  its 
contents  cartoons,  quizzes,  con¬ 
tests  and  puzzlers  from  Post  edi¬ 
tions.  The  name  of  the  store 
handing  it  out  appears  with  that 
of  SEP. 

The  store  runs  its  own  local 
newspaper  and  radio  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  combining  the  news  of  the 
Fathers  Day  booklet  with  copy 
concerning  its  own  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  appropriate  for  “gifts 
to  dad.”  Handled  entirely  by 
mail,  this  follow-through  from 
war  days  has  had  99%  accept¬ 
ances  from  all  solicitations. 

A  group  of  17  employes, 
headed  by  the  Post’s  own  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  promotion, 
carry  on  this  huge  program. 


duct^  its  &rst  membw^ 
meeting  and  dinner  in  New  Vn, 
City  May  10  at  the  U^er”' 
Club.  At  a  directors’  meetinV 
was  reported  the  associa*  - 
now  has  a  membership 
Plans  were  discussed  for  d 
forthcoming  Inter  -  A.’neria 
Press  Congress  in  Bogota,  Xj 
25,  and  also  for  an  expand" 
membership  drive  by  the  r 
association. 

'The  meetings  were  presi^^j 
over  by  Tom  Wallace,  editor . 
the  Louisville  Times,  preside 
of  the  association.  Direc**' 
present  were:  Robert  U.  Bror 
Editor  &  Publisher,  vicepra 
dent;  Hal  Lee,  Pan  Ammt 
Magazine,  recording  secreti-i 
Julio  Garzon,  La  Prensa,  Xe 
York,  secretary;  Tom  Kene 
Trenton  Times,  treasurer;  W 
liam  Carney,  New  York  Time 
Paul  Walcott,  Greenfield  (Mas 
Recorder-Gazette;  Floyd  MiHe 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  TribnA 
Harold  Horan,  Time-Lift;  J,  i 
’Thomas,  Readers  Digest; 
Powers,  Editors  Press;  Mym 
Zobel,  Norte  Magazine.  Eu|e 
Mirovitch,  Linotype  Compu 
delegate  adhonorem  of  the  aa 
elation,  also  attended. 

Speakers  at  -the  dinner  wc 
Benjamin  Cohen,  assistant  so 
retary-general  of  the  Uaiv 
Nations  in  charge  of  public !: 
formation;  Nicholas  Roosevei 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  ti 
New  York  Times;  Carlos  Sun 
Santamaria.  Ambassador  ci  Ci 
lombia  to  Washington;  and  Ai 
tonio  Alvarez  Restrepo,  C!onsi 
General  of  Colombia.  | 

Mr.  Cohen  called  it  encoura 
ing  that  United  States  news; 
permen  were  organizing  to  f 
ter  better  understanding  amod 
the  American  republics. 


Al  H.  Burtis  Acquires 
Paper  in  La  Junta  CoL 

La  Junta,  Col. — Al  H.  f 
of  Garden  City,  Kan.,  for 
associated  with  the  CowIm 
terests,  has  purchased  toe  , 
Junta  Tribune-Democrat  N 
Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Wheeler. 

Burtis  wras  a  staff  member 
Look  magazine,  when  the  pu 
lication  was  founded,  and  * 
business  manager  and  assis 
general  manager  of  the^b 
tion  before  the  war.  mv 
positions  included  that  w 
tlve  assistant  to  the  publl^ 
the  Des  Moines  Register  « 
une,  and  with  the  Cowl« 
network  in  Des  Moines.  Hei 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  toe 
Corps.  j 

The  vacant  post  of  ram- 
editor  will  be  fillrf  b7 
brother,  Spencer  Burns,  now 
lieutenant  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  has  l» 
managed  the  Tribune-D 
since  the  death  of  h»  n 
nearly  a  year  ago.  The 
ers  took  over  the  co^ 
interest  in  the  Dally 
in  1937.  and  merged  it 
’Tribune  in  1944. 
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This  is  a  very  importani  day  for  Freddie. 

Of  course,  when  you’re  seven,  a  birthday  is 
always  important,  but  this  is  the  birthday 
that  Freddie  is  getting  his  dog  ...  his  own 
puppy. 

If  it’s  his,  then  it’s  the  best  there  is. 

That’s  how  we  feel  here  in  “Our  Town’’  about 
our  local  newspaper.  It  belongs  to  us,  it 
knows  us,  and  it’s  interested  in  us.  So  it’s  the 
paper  we  read.  It’s  the  paper  that  tells  us 
what  we  want  to  know. 

.\nd  that’s  why  our  local  newspaper  is  a  med¬ 
ium  for  your  sales  story  .  .  .  and  in  mass, 
mighty. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  tovms  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Anbridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Bearer  Falls  News-Tribnne  (E)  •  Chambersborg  Pnblic  Opinion  (E)  •  Qearfield  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazkton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Scatiael  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Laasdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Reriew  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mlrror 
(E)  •Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  • 
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Selling  Goods 
Comes  Ahead  of 
Space — Sommer 

Cleveland  —  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  should  be 
more  interested  in  selling  goods 
than  selling  white  space,  Albert 
A.  Sommer,  vicepresident  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson.  Inc.,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  here 
this  week. 

Urging  newspapermen  to  think 
of  new  ideas  on  how  newspaper 
space  can  be  used  more  effec¬ 
tively,  Sommer  suggested  that 
newspapers  can  steal  a  lot  of 
good  ideas  from  radio  people  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  have  been  forced 
in  a  relatively  new  medium  to 
sit  down  and  think  about  the 
advertiser  and  his  problem  of 
selling  goods. 

Compares  Radio  Salesmen 

"I  might  also  say  that  radio 
salesmen,  by  and  large,  have 
been  more  interested  in  whether 
the  goods  actually  moved  at  the 
point  of  sale  than  have  news¬ 
papermen.”  asserted  Sommer  as 
an  advertising  agency  executive. 

“For  instance,  when  a  food 
campaign  breaks  in  your  news¬ 
paper,’’  he  said,  “it  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  thing  to  talk 
or  write  to  your  grocers  and 
suggest  that  they  get  the  goods 
advertised  out  on  the  front  of 
the  counter  where  the  advertiser 
can  cash  in  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  being  done. 

‘"There  are  many  ways  in 
which  you  can  help  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  there  are  many  right 
within  your  own  new^aper.  It 
is  normal  and  natural  for  you 
to  put  food  advertising  on  your 
women’s  pages.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  explore  this  field  as  to 
where  is  the  best  place  in  your 
paper  to  place  an  ad.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  would  find 
a  great  deal  of  difference  but 
suppose  it  were  only  5%  bet¬ 
ter,  that  would  mean  a  lot  of 
people  based  on  your  readers.” 

Suggests  Letter  Writing 

Sonuner  also  suggested  that 
publishers  take  time  to  write  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  comment  on  the 
soundness  or  smartness  of  their 
ad  copy  appearing  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  “In  my  dozen  years  here 
in  Ohio  in  close  association  with 
newspapers,  neither  we  nor  our 
clients  have  had  a  dozen  letters 
such  as  I  am  proposing,  but  the 
ones  we  have  received,  we  have 
remembered.  That’s  just  a  10- 
cent  idea,  but  it  can  mean  dol¬ 
lars  to  you  in  your  long-term 
relations  with  advertisers.” 

Sommer  concluded  with  the 
admonition; 

“Once  you  get  the  philosof^y 
that  you  are  selling  goods,  rather 
than  white  apace,  I  believe  a 
number  of  <H>portunities  would 
turn  up  where  you  could  pro¬ 
vide  more  readers  per  dollar, 
and,  believe  me,  once  you  do 
this,  you  want  to  start  writing 
those  letters  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Tell  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  what  you  are  doing  in 
their  behalf.” 

The  Ohio  Select  List’s  first 
consumer  survey,  covering  the 
buying  habits  of  approximately 
242.000  families  regarding  cold 


and  hot  cereals,  coffee,  crackers, 
general  purpose  Hour,  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  packaged  soap  prod¬ 
ucts,  was  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  Hugh  C.  Robinson,  John 
W.  Cullen  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives  for  the  Ohio 
group.  This  survey  was  made 
by  the  iiKlividual  newspapers  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  with  the 
compilation  handled  centrally 
by  the  Cullen  company.  The 
study  is  now  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

President  R.  E.  Dix,  Wooster 
Record,  presided.  Publisher 
members  discussed  newsprint. 
FM  radio,  labor  relations  and 
circulation  problems.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations,  collective  bar¬ 


gaining  has  virtually  become 
“collective  demanding"  on  the 
part  of  the  unions. 

Guest  speakers  included  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Virkus,  chairman,  Con¬ 
ference  of  Amerifxin  Small 
Business  Organizations,  Chicago, 
speaking  on  “American  Business 
and  Our  Free  Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tem”:  Kenneth  Damerson,  di¬ 
rector,  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising,  “To¬ 
ward  a  Better  Understanding  of 
Advertising”;  Frank  P.  Kendall, 
National  Research  Bureau,  “How 
to  Increase  the  Pull  of  Adver¬ 
tising”;  Joseph  Bernstein,  Metro 
Associated  Services,  on  mat  serv¬ 
ices;  and  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Chicago  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  on  circulation. 


Cleveland  Guild  Announces 
Annual  Newspaper  Awards 


Cleveland — Tom  Stokes,  col¬ 
umnist  and  Pulitzer  prize  re¬ 
porter,  was  the  principal  speaker 
May  14  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Guild  Awards  luncheon  here 
Editors  Nat  Howard,  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  and  Paul  Bellamy  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  Press  and  Plain 
Dealer,  were  at  the  speakers' 
table  for  the  event  which  has 
become  a  highlight  of  the  news¬ 
paper  year  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Seltzer  declared  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild 
awards,  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  work  by 
newspapermen,  “one  of  the  most 
constructive  ideas  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  journal¬ 
ism  that  has  ever  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Cleveland.” 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
Don  Dunham,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  press.  This 
year  judges  included  John 
Johnston,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Business  Week; 
Chandler  Forman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times;  A.  T.  Burch,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  George  Bidinger 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Ben  Wil¬ 
liamson,  associate  editor  of 
Time;  Don  F.  Schram  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Herb 
Block,  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonist 
now  with  the  Washington  Post. 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
awards  were  not  made  by  the 
local  Guild  committee  which 
this  year  merely  screened  en¬ 
tries. 

Certificates  of  merit  and  com¬ 
mendation  as  well  as  cash  prizes 
provided  by  Seltzer,  went  to  the 
following  Cleveland  newspaper¬ 
men  and  newspapers: 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

First — The  Cleveland  Press  for  Re¬ 
porter  Gene  Segal’s  expose  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  movement. 

Second — The  CTeveland  Press  staff  for 
stimulating  additional  housing  through 
numerous  articles. 

Third — The  Cleveland  Press  for  Re¬ 
porter  Robert  Gifford’s  series  attacking 
the  problem  of  smoke  control. 

BEST  NEWS  REPORTING 

First— Gene  Segal,  Press,  for  Na¬ 
tionalist  Series. 

Second — Gordon  Cobbledick,  Plain 
Dealer,  war  correspondence  from  Pa- 
cifc  battlefields. 

Third  —  Robert  Kehoe,  Cleveland 
News,  for  studies  on  conduct  of  U.  S. 
Employment  Service. 

BEST  EDITORIAL 

First — Carlton  K.  Matson,  Press,  for 


editorial,  “Where  Was  Mr.  Fricke 
Then  ?” 

BEST  FEATURE  STORY 

First — Roelif  Loveland,  Plain  Dealer, 
story  on  General  Patton. 

.Second — Charles  J.  Patterson,  Press 
ami  Editor  &  Publisher  correspon¬ 
dent,  story  on  75th  birthday  dinner  for 
Culiiiiinist  Jack  Ra|>er. 

Third — Severino  P.  Severiiio,  the 
News,  for  black  market  meat  stories  and 
investigation. 

CRITICISM 

First — William  F.  McDermott.  Plain 
Dealer,  dramatic  critic. 

Second— Herbert  Elwril,  Plain  Dealer, 
music  critic. 

Third — Omar  Ranney.  Press,  the.ater 
jiage  editor. 

COLUMNS 

First — David  Dietz,  Press  and 
Scripps-Howard  Science  Editor. 

Second  —  Maurice  \’an  Meter,  the 

Third — Bob  Williams,  the  Call-Post. 

SPORTS  REPORTING 

First — Jack  Clowser,  Press. 

Second — Jim  Doyle,  Plain  Dealer. 

Third — Frank  Gibbons,  Press. 

NEWS  PRESENTATION 

First  —  The  Press  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Seltzer. 

Second — Plain  Dealer. 

Thiril  —  Harding  Christ,  Press  art 
editor. 

BEST  DEPARTMENT 

First — The  Press  W'omen’s  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Second  —  Catholic  Universe  -  Bulletin 
military  department. 

Third — Cleveland  N'ews  Schools  De¬ 
partment. 

CARTOONS 

First — Hal  Donahey,  Plain  Dealer. 

Second — Willard  Combes,  Press. 

Third — Bill  Roberts,  Press. 

BEST  PHOTOGRAPH 

First — Dudley  Brumbach,  Plain 
Dealer. 

Second — Jim  Thomas,  Press. 

Third — Ray  Matjasic,  Plain  Dealer. 

BFaST  ART,  LAYOUT 

First — News,  Second — Press,  Third, 
Plain  Dealer. 

■ 

Ethridge  to  Speak 

Mark  Ethridge,  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
(^.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  ’Traffic  Group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville,  June  5.  Harry  W. 

Schacter,  president  of  Kaufman- 
Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  will  be 
toastmaster. 


in^ng"  ""oTZ  Newspaper  I 

i  included  Fred-  FoVOreci  fOF 
chairman.  Con-  *'*»''*  | 

ations,  Chicago,  Surplus  Sales 

lerican  Business  Washington  —  The  flexibi 
Enterprise  Sys-  newspaper  advertiainj* 

Dam^son,  dl-  speed  with  which  a 

(e  on  Consumer  ^an  be  flashed  to  prosoMti 
Ivertising,  To-  customers  everywhere  ii 
nderstandmg  of  jng  it  the  favorite  medium  fu- 
ank  P.  Kendall,  of  surplus  war  prooettJ 

h  Bureau,  How  and  will  lead  to  greater  co 
Pull  of  Adver-  tration  upon  newspaper*  in 
lemstem,  Metro  future. 

res,  on  mat  serv-  Top  ’  officials  of  the  War  '  " 
.  Branden-  ggts  Administration  are  a 
itor  of  Editor  &  this  is  the  way  to 

irculation.  thg  necessity  for  a  more  a_ 

. .  . .  sive  sales  campaign,  pointed 

in  a  report  on  disposal  pre 
1C0S  WAA  by  Howard  B 

'  ^  “  former  director  of  army 

[rds  The  agency  has  appointed 

,,,  ,,  ,  its  director  of  advertising, 

Wa.  Mr.  Fricke  ^  newspaper  art 

azine  executive  who  began 
;re  story  career  as  a  sports  writer 

land.  Plain  Dealer,  moved  on  to  become  director 
•ton.  promotion  for  magazines, 

BLiiHER^^Vrer^'n’  The  advertising  budget 
birthday  dinner  for  coming  months  has  not  been 
■T.  fixed.  Less  than  $3,000,000  wis 

P.  Severino,  the  spent  in  the  first  quarter  oi 
tet  meat  stones  and  year.  In  the  May-Decem- 

ber  period  of  last  year,  adver 
ISM  tising  costs  totaled  $1,185,001 

McDermott.  Plain  of  which  $610,000  went  to  news- 
papers. 

•iwrii,  Plain  Dealer,  Gen.  Edmund  Gregory,  Ok 
ney.  Press,  the.ater  former  Quartermaster  Genetii 
of  the  Army  who  is  in  chirp 
of  surplus  property  disposal 
director  of  WAA,  personally  fa- 
**>  P  .■■ '  *  *  vors  a  greater  concentratim 

"van  Meter  the  “Pon  newspaper  advertising  and 
also  considers  copy  should  be 
ms,  the  Call-Post.  more  factual  and  less  merchaa 

SPORTING  ‘^‘Seferibed  here  as  the  largest 

"’  piJ'n*  Dealer  advertising  campaign  ever  di 
)ons.  Press.  rected  to  war  veterans  on  a 

single  item,  copy  explaining  the 
ENT.Ation  purpose  and  effects  of  a  recent 

aw.ird  was  pre-  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty  Act  ran  Sunday,  May  12,  in 
Christ.  Press  art  282  newspapers,  including  ^ 
Sunday  papers  in  communines 
AWTXfPMT  25,000  population 

artment  The  same  advertisement,  IjUl 

W'omen  s  Depart-  lines  of  copy,  will  go  into  I,® 
Universe  -  Bulletin  weekly  newspapers,  a  selecW 
list  of  Negro  newspapen,  w 
N'ews  Schools  De-  some  military  and  veterans  tub- 
lications.  ’The  cost  of  this  ptj 
p,  •  n  I  gram  will  be  about  $1W,W 

:om^s.  Pr«i  The  copy  was  prepared  by  M 

ts.  Press.  ler,  Smith  &  Ross.  Inc. 

_  A  special  Senate  Commitw 

tograph  vras  told  this  week  by 

urn  bach.  Plain  Broido,  executive  vicqHesktot 
aas  Press  of  Glmbel  Bros..  New  YMi 

sic,’  Plain  Dealer.  that  a  syndicate  of  big-dtl 
^  stores  could  sell  40,000  , 

LAYOUT  automobiles  in  10  days.  ^ 

ond— Press,  Third,  gjifed  the  efficient  merchants 
ing  by  d^rtment  stor^w 
said  Gimbels  reached  25,000^ 
Speak  persons  through  newspaper  »» 

KeyerleberNconed  j 

Journal  and  Washington — Karl  Keyei 
the  principal  leber  has  been 
ncheon  meeting  tor  of  the  information  divlw 
roup  of  the  Na-  of  the  Civilian  Production  w 
’  Goods  Associa-  ministration,  succeeding  Mjw 
m  Hotel,  Louis-  N.  Morrison  who  resipw  ® 
Harry  W.  join  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  i*- 
mt  of  Kaufman-  Philadelphia  advertising  agW 
tisville,  will  be  Mr.  Keyerleber  went  to  "jJ 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  DtHtr 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  May  II. 


i^bituarp 


M.  J.  McGowan  Dies; 
V-P  of  Ad  Agency 


Chicago — Michael  J.  McGow- 
Km£  DOW  JOHNSON,  79,  an,  vicepresident  of  Ruthrauff  & 
and  publisher.  Ran-  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  died  here 
ly,  (N.  y.)  Register,  and  di-  May  11  of  a 
C.  N<w  York  Press  Associa*  heart  attack. 
itf^  in  his  home  May  9.  Mr.  McGowan 

*  fgiiAM  Radcliffe  Butler,  was  prominent 
>1  ,  ttjnerly  advertising  man-  a  d  y  ertising  f  ^ 

:  Komos  City  World,  died  and  business  cir-  ^ 

,1  in  San  Diego.  Calif.  cles  for  more 

5  Tiernev.  SR..  72.  reg-  fS  ^ears. 

2  iJ,  of  national  advertising,  reer\e  was  en- 
I  Tribune,  died  May  11.  [,a®ed  jn  manu-  4^"® 
lj0U  W.  Smith,  managing  facturing  and  T  m 

hclor  of  radio  station  WWVA,  selling  Fuller’s  HikLHJf  '  - 
.  Va.,  and  formerly  Earth  to  indos- 
(4f Toledo  Blade,  died  May  9.  trial  concerns.  McGowan 
j^H  C.  Doyle,  exchange  Later  when 
ir.  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran-  scarcely  out  of  his  twenties,  he 
ffi- Telegram,  dropp^  dead  became  a  manufacturer  of  cos- 
lb  on  May  8.  metics.  In  association  with  a 

Mu  Holway  Caswell,  76,  a  Chicago  financial  and 

riuid,  Me.  correspondent  for  adv^ising  men,  he  organized 

fTjorton  Post,  died  May  6  in  J^e  Dermatological  Laboratories. 
Pirfland  hospital.  ’  which  he  was  president. 

•I.  In*  THOMPcniM  to  his  connection  with 

^  ’  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  in  1934.  Mr. 

(ter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  r^  McGowan  had  been  operating  a 
Cincinnati  Post  and  ^narketing  and  rese^ch  com- 
pany  under  his  own  name.  He 
Q*”””’  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
iiftqiurcT,  died  May  9.  agency  and  this  led  to  his 

luiAM  Radcliffe  Buti£R,  becoming  a  mi  mber  of  the  Ruth- 
1  fomer  advertising  manager  j^uff  &  Ryan  erganization.  He 
flkePraine  Farmer  magazine,  continued  marketing  and  re- 
i  fiiich  his  brother  Burridge  .search  work  with  the  agency, 
IBoUm,  is  publisher  and  pres-  later  supervising  these  activities, 
tot  died  last  week  in  San  Di-  while  assuming  the  responsi- 
p.  Calif.  He  was  advertising  bility  for  client  contact, 
jiiater  of  the  old  Kansas  City  Mr.  McCJowan  is  survived  by 
iai  World.  his  wife,  Louise,  a  son,  James 

Piui  E.  Neumann,  61,  Chi-  R-  McGowan,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 

Sttft  copyreader,  died  May  Mel  Saunders,  and  a  grandson. 
IS  A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Gary  Michael  Saunders. 

Seuaann  was  city  editor  of  the  ■ 

ftm  (Can.)  Journal.  Mil-  fliinois  Publisher, 
mkee  Journal,  sports  editor  “  “  . ,  »«*,^**«^*, 

^  the  old  New  York  Evening  2  Uhildrexi  Die  1X1  Fire 
f«,Btt#olo  Courier,  columnist  Princeton.  Ill.-^ohn  W.  Bail- 
b  the  old  Philadelphia  News,  ey,  37,  publisher  of  the  Bureau 
editor  of  the  Chicago  County  Republican,  weekly 
n&Kw  shortly  before  World  newspaper,  and  his  two  chil- 
i  ^  copyreader  with  dren,  Nancy,  7,  and  John,  4,  per- 

b  Chtcogo  Her  aid- American  ished  when  fire  destroyed  their 
Wore  joining  the  Sun.  home. 

Pabi  Bringuier,  41,  noted  Bailey  and  his  wife  escaped, 
hench  journalist,  died  May  14,  but  Bailey  returned  to  the 
h  Ptois  while  making  plans  to  house  to  rescue  the  children 
titarn  to  the  United  States  on  a  and  died  in  the  attempt.  He 
wnanent  assignment  for  Paris  was  the  son  of  the  late  H.  U. 
fwc*  Soir.  Bailey,  prominent  Republican 

tiUAM  M.  Butler,  87,  died  and  member  of  the  Illinois 
fijf  13  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.  He  State  Commerce  Commission  at 
hf  edited  the  Berwick  (Pa.)  the  time  of  his  death. 

W*J^ence,  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  ■ 

‘Wing  Express  and  was  assis-  r*  M  T  artirv  Dim* 

^aty  editor  of  the  Rochester  LPies, 

‘’wocrat  &  Chronicle.  G©orgia  Editor 

war  cor-  Brunswick,  Ga.  —  Clarence 
Howard  Leavy,  75,  editor  and 
May  10.  publisher  of  the  Brunswick 
®  ®  for  over  40  years,  died 

»^rwn  camp.  at  his  home.  May  11. 

Born  in  Camden  County.  Ga.. 
(Pi)  ^  J**  ^  Sept.  20,  1870,  he  moved  to 

Ihr  IS  after  years,  died  Brunswick  when  a  small  boy 

bttan  K?f  ^  illness.  He  and  had  resid^  here  ever  since, 

^on  ^  printer  s  Leavy  was  active  in  the  man- 

“  niember  of  the  Proctor  , 

Raises  Delivery  Rate 

J.  Rohan,  57,  auditor  In  an  effort  to  offset  rising  dis- 
oe  Scripps-Howard  News-  tribution  costs  and  provide 
died  recently  in  the  St.  greater  income  for  carrier  boys. 
Hospital,  Cincinnati.  home  delivery  rate  of  the  Upper 
OWAHB  Scholl,  64,  portrait  Darby  News,  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 

on  the  art  staff  of  the  weekly,  was  increased  to  15c 

*yor)c  News,  died  May  13.  per  month. 
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Tribute  to  Bryan 

Williamsburg, Va. — Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freemon.  editor 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
will  deliver  a  memorial  tribute 
to  the  late  lohn  Stewart  BryoiL 
president  and  publisher  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and  20th  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Alumni  Day  exercises  here 
June  8. 

H.  Cunningham,  News 
Figure,  Dies  at  80 

Harry  Cunningham,  80,  news¬ 
paperman  and  for  many  years 
.-secretary  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Gridiron  Club,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  May 
10  after  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Cunningham  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  since  1883.  Working  first 
with  the  Joyce  Engraving  Co. 
he  joined  the  business  ofSce  of 
the  Washington  Herald  when 
that  paper  was  established  in 
1906.  He  later  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  editorial  staff. 

In  1912,  with  a  group  of  asso¬ 
ciates,  Cunningham  formed  the 
Lanham  Engraving  Co.  and 
served  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  his  retirement  in 
1940. 

He  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Gridiron  Club  Feb.  2'7, 
1897.  At  his  death  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  emeritus  and  second  oldest 
member  in  point  of  service.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Press  club  and  was  also 
active  in  many  civic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Eddie  Brietz  Dies; 

Top  Sports  Writer 

Edwin  M.  (Eddie)  Brietz,  na¬ 
tionally  known  sports  writer 
and  former  sports  columnist  for 
the  Associate  Press,  died  in  a 
New  York  hospital  May  14.  He 
had  been  in  declining  health  for 
several  years. 

A  native  of  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C.,  Brietz  worked  on  several 
newspapers  in  the  Carolinas  and 
joined  the  AP  staff  at  Atlanta  as 
southern  division  sporfe  editor. 
He  later  was  AP  chief  of  bureau 
for  the  Carolinas  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  (I^harlotte.  He  later  wrote 
a  popular  AP  sports  column  out 
of  New  York. 

During  recent  years  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  He  lived 
at  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 

■ 

Marcellus  K.  Duerson 
Dies  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Marcellus  K. 
Duerson,  who  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Lynchburg  News 
and  the  Advance  since  1902  and 
business  manager  of  those  news¬ 
papers  since  1904,  died  May  9  in 
a  Lynchburg  hospital.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
while  at  his  desk  in  1943.  He 
began  his  business  career  as  a 
telegraph  operator  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va.,  and  became  Associate 
Press  operator  soon  after  com¬ 
ing  here  in  the  1890s. 


Aids  War  Victims 

With  the  cooperation  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  three  daily  newspapers, 
Szabadsag,  Hungarian  language 
daily  published  in  Cleveland, 
last  week  sponsored  a  benefit 
show  and  rally  and  raised  more 
than  $15,000  to  aid  war  victims 
in  Hungaix _ 

Classified  Ada 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  with  Ord*r) 

I  fima — .50  p*r  lin* 

A  timas — .40  par  lina  par  InsarNaa 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOm 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
i  timas — .80  par  lina  par  iniarNM 
A  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insirRaa 
3  tinas  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  lettac 
words,  ona  Una. 

•ORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OAFABI.E  HAKDLnia.  bayln*  Batt¬ 
ing,  mergers  daUiea  or  weaUiss.  any¬ 
where  in  tr.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  felghner  Agency,  Nashville,  lUah. 
OONFCDBKflAZ,  nOTOBlCAnON 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Propertiea 
W.  H.  Qtover  Oo.,  Ventare,  OslU. 
MAT  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

BstabUshed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  told  without  publicity.  _ 

NEWSFAFBM  WANTTO 
Ik  T.AltKT.Tt  LIKBLT  A  OOMPAirr 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  Terh  17,  N.  Y. 
ir  it  ‘‘The  Oolden  Rule’’  is  onr  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Btypes,  886  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Oalit. 

Newspapers  Wanted _ _ 

ABSffy  OFFIOEK  on  terminal  laars 
desires  purchase  controlling  intereet 
or  working  intereet  with  option  In 
daily,  city  16,000  ts  70,000.  OsU- 
fornia  location  preferred  but  not  ss- 
aential.  Oash  down  payment.  Repllss 
confidential.  Box  4525.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  VA.  PUBUSHEE  (weekly) 
Wants  daily  in  Virginia.  Has  $75,006. 
George  Clanton,  Tappahannoek.  Va. 
TWO  YOUNG,  aggressive  veteran 
naval  officera  want  to  buy  weekly  with 
a  future.  Box  4592,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

HUSBAND,  wife,  young,  experienced 
all  phases  except  mechanical,  will  in¬ 
vest  efforts  and  $10-20,000  in  estab¬ 
lished  Eastern  weekly  able  to  grow. 
Box  4687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newipaperi  Per  Sal# _ 

NATIONALLY  drenlated  magaatwe 
for  sale.  Box  45S0,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

iisher,  _ 

COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER — Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  and  wife  who 
know  newipaper  work,  Northcentral 
Washington:  established  33  yrs. ;  alto 
3-hPdroom  modem  honae  and  3  lota. 
30  X  130.  Price  $9,500.  Inquire 
Mary  A,  Murphy,  Deaconess  Hospital. 
Wenatchee,  Washington. _ 

TRADE  PAPER  FOR  SALE 
ABC-ABP  monthly  business  paper  well 
established  in  substantial  industry  for 
sale.  Volume  exclusive  of  .Agency 
commissions  over  $60,000  in  1945. 
Total  sales  price  $75,000.  Cash  re¬ 
quired,  $40,000.  Will  deal  with  prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Give  fnll  particulars  re¬ 
garding  financial  responsibility  In  your 
answer.  Box  4644.  Editer  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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64  PAOB  0088  OOTTTPLB 
4  Calta — donbl*  foliUr,  88  9/16  Mt- 
oC,  AO  driT*,  will  do  color. 

46  rAOB  HOB  8BXTTJFLB 
%  oat-off,  donblo  folder,  DO  driro, 
color  oyllndor,  eomploto  otoroo. 

BBB  8HTTUitAV 

568  B.  Moto  8t.  Roebostor  A  H.  T. 

FOB  SALE  ■ 

LUDLOW  MATS 

In  ezrollent  condition — full  font  at 
ono-half  price. 

84-80-86-48  Cbcltenham  Bold  2B-0 
and  le 

60  Cheltenham  Bold  rapt 
5  fonta  $837 

18-84-86-42-48  Cooper  Bold  515  0 
and  lo 

8  fonta  $225 

Wire  or  write  Newt-Son,  WaukeKtn, 

SCOTT  Siraiithtline  WeS 
Newipap^  Preit,  22H’  theet  cut; 
19  X  80  Wood  Flong  Bench  Mat  Roller 
^mpimnd  geared;  7  and  S-cohimii 
Flat  Catting  Bozea;  New  Hall  Form 
Tablet  A  Dnmp  Tmekt;  New  44"  Na- 
Monal  Antomatie  Power  Cnttera  and 
Baler*.  Thomat  W.  Hall  Co. 
120  We«t  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

_ Mecknnicnl  F^nipwoM  Wanted 

AP^H  and  Uagaiine  Hotarr 
PWjlJMa.  With  or  witboot  atereo.  AO 
or  DO  drlToa.  For  Immediate  or  fntnre 
romoTal.  Tonr  eqnipment  offered  In 
OMSdenee  to  Intereatod  pnrtiaa  onlr. 
F^lwnrllp  for  expert. 

BBN  SHULMAB 

*•  Main  St.  Roeheator  4,  N.  T. 
^  WAVTBD 

OOM  preea,  aingle  width  (two  pagea 
*"®**  printing  diameter — 
•IM  iBch  ciit'oif  or  dock  for  mbo. 
OIto  foil  detallt  and  prieaa.  Box 
1048,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher; 

WAHTBD  TO  BUT 
Ootnpio  preaa,  81 H  inch  ent-off.  Fnr- 
^  all  detaila.  Box  487A  Editor  A 
Pnbllaher. 

16-PAOB  PBB88,  Dnplex  Tabular 
preferred  but  will  eoneider  ftll  other 
tTPet  in  TCod  oondition.  Oira  fall  de¬ 
taila  to  H.  W.  Haiaea,  Courier  Newt, 
BiTtherilla,  Ark. 

WB  WANT:  Newtpaper  preatea.  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular.  Comet.  Cox-O-Type.  Dn¬ 
plex  and  ttereotype  prettet  from  12 
P^et  upward.  Alto  ttereotype  chaaet. 
form  tablet,  sawt,  etc.  Alto  write  at 
your  needt,  George  O.  Heffelman,  406 
W.  Pico.  Ix>t  Angelet  15.  Calif. 

WANTED  TO  PUBCHASB 
MAT  ROLLER  tor  newtpaper  preat. 

Box  4694,  Editor  A  Pnhllther. _ 

PliAT  BED  Dnplex  and  Got*  Prettet 
8  page,  alto  12  or  16  page  Stereotype 
Prettet.  .tdvite  comnlete  particniars. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marthall  A  Jefferton  Streeta 

_ Philadelphia.  Penntylvania _ 

WANTED  —  Two  quad  aingle  width 
printing  prettet  with  21  cut-off 
with  atereotype  equipment  for  tame. 

Advite  location,  price,  condition  and 
when  available.  Box  4680,  Editor  A 
Pnbliiher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 

Single  width  Prett,  4  deck*.  21%  inch 
cut-off.  State  all  detail*.  Box  4275, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

_ Bntinett  Opportnniliet _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  editor  inter- 
etted  in  permanent  connection  with 
good  paper  in  Rocky  Mtn.  or  weitern 
town  of  around  10,000  to  40,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Can  make  tnbatantial  invest¬ 
ment.  Replies  eonffdential.  Box 

4690,  Editor  A  Pnbllther. _ 

GREAT  HEW  INDU8TRT  hat  created 
outstanding  opportunity  for  a  con- 
tnmer  magatine  covering  an  ettab- 
lithed  field.  Heavy  advertising  sup¬ 
port  assured.  Seeking  partner  with 
capital  and  publishing  experience. 
Principals  only.  References  exchanged. 
Box  4698,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOB  PBINTnrO  PLANT;  $30,000 
volume  last  year  without  solicitation; 
suburban  N.  J.;  5  prettea,  1  Linotype, 
10  extra  magatinet,  modern  facet; 
paper  cutter,  saw,  folder,  etc.  Asking 
$25,000;  $10,000  down,  for  quick 

tale.  No  brokers.  Box  4669,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_  lilw^  Atmtf  Smytam 

ABTI0LB8,  Bookt,  Pletton.  Playt 
marketed.  Pree  reading.  Bortha  KlMm- 
uer,  ISO  B.  40th  St.,  H.  T.  16. 

_ Special  Servicee _ 

EDITORS — Send  nt  your  paper  and 
let  nt  write  your  editorials  for  you. 
We  will  slant  them  to  your  needt, 
touch  on  local  tubjectt,  and  mail  them 
fresh  each  day.  Write  for  details  and 
free  trial  service.  Writers  Registry, 
622  Penfield  Building,  Philadelpnia  7. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  TO 
SPORT  EDITORS 

The  nationally  known  OOLLYER*S 
CHATTER  A  DAILY  TURF  SELEC- 
'nONS  are  now  being  syndicated 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

— Powerful  Oirenlattona  Builder — 
For  foil  particnlara — Contact 
COLLTBR’S  NEWS  BUREAU 
188  West  Randolph 
_ Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Help  Wanted — AdwrtUing 
ADTERTISING 'salesman  for  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  highly  rated 
daily  in  large  central  Eastern  city.  80 
to  40  years  old  with  good  background 
in  competitive  newtpaper  selling. 
Preferably  man  with  tome  experienee 
in  food  classification.  Starting  salary 
eommenanrate  with  experience.  Rapid 
advancement  at  earned.  Box  No.  4687, 
Editor  A  Pnbllther. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  after¬ 
noon  ABO  dally,  no  Sunday.  Perma¬ 
nent  Job  for  man  with  tales  and  lay¬ 
out  ability;  most  aceonnts  on  con¬ 
tract  ;  salary  and  rommlation.  Con¬ 
genial  tnrronndlng*  In  good  aouthem 
town  with  entmonnlitsn  popniation. 
Pleat*  give  fnll  information  when  ap¬ 
plying.  Leader  Call,  Laurel,  Mitt. 

DISPLAT  ADVBRTISINO  Raleaman 
wanted  on  progressive  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont  evening  newtpaper.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  exceptional  fntnre  for 
right  man,  layout  and  copywriting  is 
essential  aerviee,  backed  by  good 
aalesmtnthip  Full  detallt  first  letter. 
Box  4577.  Editor  A  Pnbllther. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

Hdp  Wanted— GrenUtfap _ 

SALESMEN  for  French  agency  having 
some  knowledge  ef  syndication  who 
can  contact  editors  in  their  state  with 
regard  to  special  feature  articles  on 
Enrnpe.  WHte  giving  fnll  details  re¬ 
garding  career  and  term*  desired.  Box 
4536.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Wetfern  New  York  daily.  10,000 
eirrnlation.  We  are  going  to  grow 
and  want  a  mtn  to  grow  with  n*. 
Mutt  have  good  past  record.  Addres* 
Box  4608  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CVPCUT  ATTON  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  3500  paid  up  tnbscribert;  more 
bemg  added  each  dav  in  community 
of  potential  5  000  or  6,000  circulation. 
V  good  loll  with  a  good  future  for  man 
who  will  get  out  and  tell.  Opening 
.Tune  Itt,  Write,  wire  or  phone  The 
Daily  .Tnurntl.  Wheaton.  Tllinoit. 

CTWCUT.ATTON  manager  WANTED 

— Progressive  Texa*  daily,  7.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Prefer  vonng,  aggressive 
veteran,  experienced  and  willing  to 
work,  T.ittie  Merchant.  Box  4674, 
Editor  A  Publlther. 

Help  Wanted — Administrative 
^OMOTTON  MANAGER 'wan  ted“hy 
Metropolitan  newspaper  in  highly 
competitive  market.  Mnst  be  qualified 
to  assume  fnll  responsibility  and  to 
prodnee  dynamic  and  original  promo¬ 
tion*  for  newspaper  and  radio  station. 
Excellent  opportunity  and  future. 
Send  fnll  particniars  of  bnsines*  back¬ 
ground  and  pertonal  hittory.  and  state 
•alary  expected.  Replies  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4657,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
Midwest  newspaper,  25.000  circula¬ 
tion.  offers  an  nnntnal  opportunity  for 
outstanding  advertising  executive  with 
administrative  ability.  Permanent 
position  with  good  salary.  Furnish 
complete  information.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4666.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hair  Wnutad — AdminittTativ 


NEW  organisation  headed  by  widely 
known  syndicate  executive  can  han¬ 
dle  several  additional  comics  or  feat- 
urea.  Bex  4689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Halp  Wnato^ — EJHoriul 

MIDWEST  newspaper  hat  permanent 
opening  for  experienced  straight  line 
reporter.  City  of  fifty  thousand.  In 
reply  give  age,  experience,  marital 
statua,  church  of  affiliation.  Box 
4632.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  for  reporter,  beginner  or 
tome  experienee,  veteran  preferred, 
who  waata  varied  experienee  ta  ba 

obtained  on  small  town  daily  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  farming  community,  popu¬ 
lation  10,000,  circulation  6,000,  down- 
state  Illinois.  Address  inquiries  Box 
4647,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  general  manager  who  hat 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  editorial 
department  and  hat  working  knowl¬ 
edge  mechanical  departments.  Must 
have  real  leaderahip  and  executive 
ability;  qualified  to  represent  the 
newtpaper  in  the  aommnnity.  West¬ 
ern  newtpaper  100,000  circulation. 
Outstanding  home  city.  Fine  tchoolt. 
Bpiendid  future  for  right  man.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Bex  4668, 
Editor  A  Fnblleher. _ 

NEWS  DESK  MAN  wanted  for  out¬ 
standing  small  evening  daily.  Mnst 
be  young  and  thoroughly  experienced. 
Permanent  lob  with  progressive,  ex¬ 
panding  organisation.  Pension  plan, 
etc.  Good  college  town.  Oan  also 
use  G.I.  newt  trainee.  Guide  A  Trlb- 
nne.  Fremont.  Nebraska. _ 

REGIONAL  correspondents  wanted  to 
report  latest  crime  news  for  true 
murder  mystery  magatine  syndicate. 
Box  4590,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IP  TOU  have  sound  newspaper  train¬ 
ing,  and  plenty  extra  on  the  ball  be¬ 
tides.  you’ll  want  to  play  a  major 
part  In  putting  out  America’s  great¬ 
est  smalltown  dally — greatest  in  com¬ 
munity  civic  resnlts.  In  free  rein  for 
individnal  talent,  and  in  salary 
standards.  Write  frankly  why  you 
have  something  extra  at  man  and 
newspaperman.  We’ll  swap  record* 
and.  if  mutually  topnotch  enough,  get 
together  fast.  Write  Box  4619,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

NEWS  MAN,  experienced,  country 
and  small  city,  appreciating  impor¬ 
tance  local  coverage,  to  assume  charge 
newt  room  or  rapidly  grow  into  such 
lob,  with  fast  growing  midwest  dally. 
Permanent,  with  fine  chance  to  build 
better  Job.  Box  4635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  Job 
open  now.  65c  hour  base  pay  for  40 
hours,  time  and  half  overtime.  Job 
calls  for  50  to  60  hours  per  week. 
Largest  semi-weekly  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ooilege  town  5,500.  Write  fully  giv- 
inc  yonr  newspaper  experience  in  de¬ 
tail.  Ncws-Ohronicle,  Shippensbnrg, 
Pa.  _ 

MAKEUP  MAN  for  well  established 
business  magatine  in  Midwest.  Pre¬ 
fer  young  veteran  with  experience. 
Box  4703,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR-ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  for  America’s  most  stream¬ 
lined  weekly,  town  25,000.  Experi¬ 
ence,  originality  desired.  Editorial 
mnst  important:  advertising  essential. 
Submit  photo,  brief  biography,  mini¬ 
mum  salary,  qualifications.  Permanent, 
expanding  setup.  Art  Rhodes,  La- 
Orange  Life.  LaOrange,  Os. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  small 
daily.  Position  permanent.  Prefer 
family  man.  Write  full  particniars  to 
Pnbllsher,  Key  West  Cltisen,  Key 
West.  Flerids. 

NEWS  FEATURES,  about  300  words, 
slanted  to  southeast,  wanted  for  •yn- 
dicatlon.  Pay  50%  gross  sales.  Mnst 
be  fresh,  colorful,  original,  authentic. 
Regional  Newt  Center,  Box  4552, 
Warrington.  Florida. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  College 
fraternity  magazine  require*  services 
young  woman  editorial  assistant  at 
Washington  headquarters.  $120  month 
to  start.  Apply  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson. 
Editor,  The  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Rust 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Waatsil  FfiitsiM 


ASSISTANT  to  woman’s  s4it«  «. 
perienced  in  reporting,  copyrit^ 
and  makeup.  Mutt  b*  ftniliu  i3 
small  city  field.  Permaasat 
on  small  daily  near  New  York.'  i2 
to  start.  Box  4678,  Editas  6  Pia 

Usher.  _ 

OOMPBTENT  mals  reportsr  f«s  £ 
hall  courthouse  boat,  midwtsl  Z 
of  18,000.  Good  pay,  good  voiiZ 
conditions.  State  experisaet  ta4  na 
erences.  Write  Box  4671,  Editir 
Publisher. 

NEW  midwest  radio  statlas 
market,  desires  to  contact  newi|M 
reporter  on  small  midwest  dtilr 
two  years  experience,  collect  dtM 
Must  be  gathering  and  writiag  Uig 
news  now.  Excellent  opoortitili 
Box  4667,  Editor  A  Pnbll^,^' 

WANTED — Reporter  who  eta  htsli 
Speed  Graphic  and  cover  sU  Imui 
for  a  bureau  in  a  city  of  10,N| 
None  but  experienced  nti^  sifa 
Upstate  New  York.  Box  4661,  tSi 
A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN  for  oatittsdM 
trade  publication  to  take  ceZS 
charge  of  physical  make-up,  for  vUA 
he  must  have  both  experieaet  iti 
flair.  Must  also  be  able  to  write  sim 
items  and  captions.  Experitaet  k 
proofreading  essential.  Apply  by  kb 
ter  giving  background  in  detsiL  B« 
4664,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

SOCIETY  REPORTER,  genersl  ndg. 
ant,  young  woman,  some  eioerlmei 
Connecticut  ABO  weekly, 
vancement.  Box  4659,  Editor  6  Pib 
Usher. 

COMBINATION  news  A  ciretiZi 
man  to  act  as  representativs  h  i 
nearby  city.  $30  per  week  iici 
salary,  pint  profit  from  cimliliM. 
Job  now  pays  more  than  $iS  ye 
week.  Man  who  can  write  news  ad 
give  active  help  to  circulation  nIMs 
tlon  should  earn  $60  to  $70  vkki 
a  year.  If  interested  write  W.  J, 
Missett,  Suffolk  Virginia  Newt  Hsrill 


Hely  WaMeti— MeckuKal 

FORBMAN:  Afternoon  daily  assEk 
per  in  New  Jersey,  one  bees  tna 
Philadelphia,  has  pennansut  fsdlki 
open  for  working  foreman ;  msti  ban 
experienee  as  composing  roesi  asm 
tlve.  Four  typesetting  machiam.  8bi 
references  and  salary  reqsirsd.  Iff 
4469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Wutod- 
Daily  paper  of  more  than  tM,NI 
eirouIatloB  has  good  opportnaity  M 
man  with  technical  coUege  trsiaki 
and  practical  experienee.  Olv*  dsldk 
in  first  letter.  Box  4689,  EdiUr  • 
Publisher,  _ 

MACHINIST-FORBMAR 
Wanted  quickly:  machinist  sad  Mr 
man,  with  the  brain*  and  smbltli*  k 
fill  foreman  vacancy  in  compoatg 
room  of  5  linotypes  and  10  ms*  • 
60-yr.  old  N.  Y.  daily.  Psrtieik* 
excellent  pay  for  same  kind  of^ 
Pnll  and  capable  crew  to  wort  ™j 
friendly  community  and  riry 
newspaper.  Write  fully  Boi  iiW 

Kditor  A  Publisher. _ ^ 

STEREOTYPE  newspaper  press  •••• 
tor  wanted  for  installation  of  I 
press.  State  experience  and 
erences.  Box  4646.  Editor  • 

lisher. _ _ _ ^ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  foTIRS** 
daily,  straight  matter  and  ®  ^ 
chine  plant,  open  shop.  Wro  • 
wire.  Evening  Tribune,  Alowt  wai 
Minn. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOE  for 
daily,  straight  matter  and  sM  * 
machine  plant,  open  shop.  Wnwe 
wire  Evening  ’Tribune,  Albert 

Minnesota.  _ _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  BJ# 
Permanent.  Union-Bulletin, 

Walla.  Wash.  Wire  or  write._^^ 
WANTED  —  STERBOTTFAR.  ^ 
plant.  Steady  Situation.  Flu^ 
§7%  hour  week  with  new 
effect.  Clean  plant,  good  coniW" 
live  in.  Close  to  Mountains. 
working  conditions.  If  i"!***?* 
contact  Stereotype  Department^  ^ 
Journal  Publishing  Corp.,  Tts*" 
Colorado. 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHER  for  M«y 


SitMtiow  Eiitfial 

s^==SSniSced  all  around  VETERAN,  25.  BA.  Fe.tnre  and  newa 
'0^'  nermanent  position,  experience,  intends  to  settle  in  pro- 

insland  PM  daily,  gressiye  small  town,  looking  lor  posl- 
Box  4686,  Editor*  tion  on  growing  daily  or  weekly.  Sal- 
0  ikop.  BOX  unimportant  at  start.  Available 

Mikw. _ immediately.  Box  4614,  Editor  * 

ess===^ . Publisher. _ 

Wait**  -A^MSWMW  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— Trade  pa- 
ANALYSTS — Typogra-  per  experience,  editing,  reporting,  re- 
Ityle,  creative:  proven  write,  makeup,  2  years  army  intelll- 
14  i,  vetting  resnlts.  Taa  gence.  Pre-war  research,  writing  ex- 
1469.  Editor  *  Publisher,  perience.  College,  26,  single.  Box 

S^Sf^ale).  administratis;  4601,  Editor  *  Publisher.  - 

•“Tm  loonotch  editorial  execu-  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST 

•"vvri  1  rears.  Energetic,  self-  Art,  production  and  makeup  man  new 
i^ried  personable.  Head,  connected  with  top-flight  weekly  news- 
{own  News  Section,  3  magsxine  In  New  York  must  move 
^  »ul  stenographer,  competent  family  to  dry  climate,  free  of  ragweed. 
**  *^P^(er  dual  editorial-secre-  Pour  years  with  present  publication. 

Consider  other  offers.  Previously  Rod  *  Oun  writer.  Art 
P':*!!*  Howard  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  School  training,  82,  married,  two  chll- 
* dren,  Loaving  on  extensive  trip 

IJ: _ -  T— — i»n  nnn  through  West  and  Sohthwest  June  1st. 

222^0  roiTOR.  180.000  city.  Phone  wire  or  write  Malcolm  J. 
JTSitonhip  or  n?h‘  Fleming.  Amltyvllle,  N.  T.  (Amity- 

iS;!r“.d'.‘‘1an*rr^ecrstaff  and 

mtkf'  lnve°s?mept!  NEWS  EXEOUTIVB— Expert  on  good 
S2boi  4684.  Editor  *  Publisher,  makeup,  pictures,  copyreading,  ^e- 

I  TiTrrTnTr>5TTTNF¥ -  position  as  m.e.  or  news  editor 

^B>  A  JUNIOR  PARTNER  «ought.  Ton’ll  like  my  record. 
Mg  dsdy  newsman  and  owMr  jijy  good  climate  has  attrac- 

ntvitsing  weekly  wants  connw-  .  „  has  real  big  city  oppor- 


ewvissing  tlon  bht  so  has  real  big  city  oppor- 

„  rth  southern  or  midwestern  ,  Box  4639.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JiiBS sed  dally  as  editor,  business  --  _ _ r-i - : - TrT 

lis  t  publisher.  Experienced  AMBITIOUS,  young  girl  reporter,  dls- 
L  lUeimin.  now  In  N.T.O.  pub-  placed  by  returning  war 
^OBi  work.  Can  invest  up  to  wants  general  reP^»nK  position  on 
KNO.  Southern  univ.  graduate,  good-slied  dally. 

,11  best  references.  Box  4699,  association  and  *»*'/ 

«g'*  Publisher.  references.  Box  4600,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

BMOTION  BIANAOER  open  for  .-a - -JZ - 

jnsstr  seeking  man  with  ability.  CAPABLE  young  woman,  four  jtm 
liM  references.  Can  get  along  desk,  re^rtlng  e^srienee.  T** 

tt  lU  depsrtments  and  keep  costs  liable.  Good  references.  Box  40B3. 

m.  Salary  $125  to  $150.  Will  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

M  far  interview.  Box  4693,  Editor  EDITOR.  Veteran,  writer,  experi- 
PikUer.  enced  all  phases  magssine  editing, 

■ - production;  also  advertising,  copywrlt- 

Eatsa  Waalad — Adewtislt  ing,  publicity,  wants  job  as  e^tor 


Wiwvlee.  Write  Box  46S1,  Editor  A  Publisher  - ^ -  - 

Piblsiiir.  EDITOR  publications  section  major 

wwnmt^n  ..'.n.v.r  manufacturing  company  seeks  free 

*4  200  00*  Mnnl^fv'  writing  assignments  to  supple- 

. ''«o  'd’.V.  „.K  b".  -n  sa:;"-  zr 

AyAILABLE  yenr9  writinar  hnclcgrrotind  in 

JTTLT  16th  newspaper,  public  relations,  indnstrial 

13  irosBd  Biles  and  service  man  for  pbarmaceutlml  fields.  New  York 

till  Wipliy,  classified,  promotion  location.  Box  4656.  Editor  & 

If  the  occasion  arises,  write  newa  publisher 
urn.  Box  4663.  Editor  A  Publisher.  teLEORAPH  EDITOR,  makeup. 

~  ;  reader.  Metropolitan  experience.  Box 

SilMlieii  Wanted — CircBlatioa  4697.  Editor  A  Piihli>her. 

^IIU  yet  in  deipefate  need!  GAT,  PRtn  AT  “FOR  “CHICAGO  COR- 
htiw  [Its  nrst  consideration  ta  high-  RESPONDENT?  10  years  experience. 


,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

availabueT 

JULY  16th 


urt!.  Box  4663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sl»ti,ii  Wanted— Circalali— 
ifllU  yet  in  deiperate  need! 


nw  [its  6rst  consideration  ta  high-  RESPONDENT?  10  years  experience. 
.  napsteat  Circultion  Manager,  who  Press.  Radio,  Publicity,  Publications 
|lni|t  BO  fsult  of  own,  seeks  imma-  N.Y.C.,  Chicago.  Hollywood  A  Europe, 
pt  cosaection.  Higheat  references.  Tn  New  York  Mav  20-2.'>  for  inter- 
pwleated  on  papers  20,000  ta  180.-  views.  Box  4654.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
p  Ueition  immaterial.  Box  4545,  VETERAN.  TT.  S.  .Army  correspondent 
PUR  SALES  manager — Metrop-  TITO,  wishes  to  cover  Chicago  ter- 
fiu  iiperience.  Fast,  thorough,  ef-  rifory  for  publications,  foreign  wire 
gtt.  Real  producer.  Best  refer-  services.  News,  feature  or  special  aa- 
h-n.  Arrinre  interview  lOMA  con-  signments.  Part  time.  Box  4655, 

Winn,  Box  4677,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CntCIFlATION  MANAGER  COPYREADER — 17  years  experience, 

He  excentive,  proven  ability.  10  oo  desk.  Fast,  accurate.  Married, 
•tion  minded.  Experience  morn-  Veteran.  East.  Midwest  preferred. 

iftemoon.  combination  to  125,-  Box  4678.  Editoj-  A  Pnblisher.  _ 

fslly.  Can  build  smooth  running,  CAPABLE  COPYREADER 

nnr  organization.  Beat  refer-  I  have  jnst  lost  job  on  TOP  desk  to 
8ox  4679,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  veteran.  What  have  you  to  offerl 

~  .  _  .  _ .  $60.  Box  467.6.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Whom  Wanted — Editorial  NEW  ORLEANS  IS  BOOMING 

aiMCED  NEWSMAN,  now  em-  Working  newsman  can  provide  feat- 
4  Metropolitan  daily,  wants  o’"  trade  journal  coverage.  Photoa. 

«*.  imall  city  daily  with  oppor-  Box  4622.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

■  fw  advancement.  30,  married,  PEATUKEi  editorial,  and  research 
•jMfree,  five  years  experience  writer.  Reviews,  reports.  special 
dailiea.  Box  4660,  Edl-  stndies.  Experienced  large  daily  news- 

-  Cb'Hher. _ papers  and  government  information. 

SPECIALIST  IN  COLOR  High  standards  of  workmanship.  All 

™*a  by  sales  in  human  interest  areas  considered.  Box  4692,  Editor 

»  bsaorons  articles.  Able  news-  A  Publisher. _ _ 

■^WiliBed  by  more  than  8  NEWSMAN— 31.  six  years  sound  daily 
“Penence  in  police,  courthouse  experience:  B.  A.;  jonrnalism  M.  S. 
■P?*'*!  assignment  reporting,  degree  top  school,  beat  grades;  intel- 
wtor,  sports  editor,  assistant  ligent,  veteran,  personable,  sober,  mar- 
W  editor,  technical  writing  and  ried — wants  city  editorship  small  or 
i»  1  ®*’'*k®Pi®Pt.  AB  degree,  medinm-aize.  or  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
a  jonmalism.  8DX.  Must  give  reporting  large,  daily;  excellent  ref- 
iiemployer  SO-dsy  notice.  Box  erencea  Box  4658,  Editor  and  Pub- 
«itor  A  Publisher.  lisher. 
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Sitaatioiis  Waat*4— EiBlurial 
MANAGING  or  City  Editor.  20  years- 
experience  N.  Y.  vicinity  as  copy- 
reader,  editor,  prodnetion  manager. 
Box  4633,  Editor  *  Pnbliaher. 


EDITOR,  FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  highly 
ambitions.  Jnst  back  from  long  Eu¬ 
ropean  mission  for  XJ.  S.  Oovsmment. 
Will  be  available  for  editorial  or 
writing  job  with  sound,  progressive 
paper.  Hendrie  J.  Burnt,  420  River¬ 
side  Drive,  New  York,  e/o  Ernest 
Nath. 


EDITORIAL  EXEOUTIVB.  41,  20 

years  of  experience  from  ground  up 
on  outstanding  daily,  college  graduate, 
married,  2  children,  civie  leader, 
would  like  to  become  aisoclated  with 
pnblisher  of  sound,  small  city  daily. 
Stymied  near  top  in  present  organisa¬ 
tion.  Prefer  to  iaveat  $5,000  to 
$8,000  with  right  man.  Beat  of  char¬ 
acter  referencea.  Write  Box  4621, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENOBD,  alt  deaka,  reporting, 
photography.  Available  shortly  for 
responsible,  permanent  position. 
Would  consider  investing  In  paper. 
Prefer  west :  consider  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interviews  in  west.  Box  4501. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ ’ 

CAPABLE  DESK  MAN,  nevrspsper, 
publicity,  free-lance  experience.  Seek 
permanent  cnnneetlon.  Box  4581,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

DESKBIAN — 88,  single,  reaponilble; 
understand  copy  flow,  believe  in  good, 
fresh  paper:  favor  morning  publica¬ 
tion:  six  years  incinsive  experience: 
available  now;  seek  permanent  Job. 
Box  4547.  Editor  *  Publiaher. 

ALL-AROUND  editorial  man,  85, 
would  like  editor's  job  npatate  New 
York  or  nearby.  Write  or  phone  0. 
W^_Andrewa.  Ballaten  Spa,  New  York. 

TELEGRAPH  OR  NEWS 
editor  paper  np  to  50,000.  Former 
telegraph  and  city  editor  now  copy- 
desk  swing  en  largest  midwest  paper. 
Married,  88.  16  yeari  all  arennd  ax- 
perienea.  Bex  4480.  Editor  *  Pnb- 
Uaher. 

SPORTS  ARE  BOOMING 
If  yonr  paper  hat  100  OOO  or  mere 
airenlatlon,  and  can  afford  a  $6,000 
or  more  apnrtt  coliimnlat  who  ean 
boost  that  flgnre  let  me  hear  from 
yon.  Interested  In  Jnhs  with  a  chance 
to  advance.  Can  fnrniah  top  refer¬ 
ences  ss  top  writer.  Not  interested 
in  routine  job.  Box  4488,  Editor  * 
Pnblisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  newspaperman  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  work  aa  correspond¬ 
ent  ont-of-tewn  paper.  Box  4517,  Edi- 
tor  *  Publisher. _ 

DRAMA,  movie,  mnsie  critic  wants 
position  on  metropolitan  paper,  3 
years’  experience.  Who’s  Who.  M.A. 
degree.  William  Inge,  1213  N.  7th 

Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

ALL-ROUND  reporter,  by-line  festnre 
seeks  weekly,  or  trade  publication  Job; 
samples.  Also  Interested  in  women’s 
fields.  Metropolitan  New  York  only. 

Box  4629,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Ace  newsfeatnre  man,  returning  to 
Europe  in  June,  invites  inquiries  from 
managing  editors.  Seeks  to  represent 
additional  dailies.  Box  4951,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

VETERAN,  24,  single,  college,  3  years 
army  PRO  work.  Desires  promising 
editorial,  promotion,  on  AI>  position. 
Capable,  initiator,  induatrions.  Go 
anywhere.  Frank  Feinberg,  2580 

Sandeland  St.,  Chester.  Pa. _ 

FORMER  army  Japanese  interpreter, 
Jonmalism  graduate,  some  experience, 
wants  editorial  job.  Box  4653,  Editor 

*  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  —  prep  school  paper;  copy 
boy,  cub  reporter  available  for  sum¬ 
mer.  Working  experience.  Mature- 
reliable.  N.  Klein  11,  222  W.  59th, 

N,  Y,  0.  19. _ 

CUB,  21,  on  weekly  seeks  spot  with 
eastern  daily.  Two  years  experience 
police,  sports,  telegraph,  make-up. 
Box  4696,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 


SitMtioM  WafA— E4i*»rial 

RP.pnTtTER  —  With  experience  on 
large  daily.  College  Grad.  Availabla 
after  June  20.  Box  4661,  Editor  A 

publiaher. _ _ _ 

ALL-ROUND  editorial  man.  Harvard 
graduate,  with  seven  yeara  pre-war 
experience,  aeeka  position  with  small 
city  daily.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  work,  including  re¬ 
porting,  copy-reading  and  editorial 
and  column  writing.  Box  4672,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  31.  research 
magaxine,  newspaper.  6  years  dsilies. 
Veteran.  B.A,  Box  4676,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDlTOR-BEPOBTEBi  10  years  ex- 
perience.  Employed  in  New  York  snd 
advancing,  but  will  consider  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  good  future  out¬ 
side  the  city.  Box  4652,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT — competent 
in  layout,  re-writing,  proofreading — 
seeks  position,  preferably  part-time 
or  evenings.  Box  4700,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

ABLE  desk,  makeup  man  now  in  N.Y. 
Interested  good  Job  smaller  dally 
Eastern  city,  good  homes,  schools. 
$60  minimum.  Twelve  yeara  pre¬ 
army  experiince.  Reliable,  refs.  Box 
4695,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANT  JUNE  THRU  SEPT  NEWS, 
writing  Job.  UP  rewrite,  reporting. 
Army  PRO,  fluent  French,  3H  years 
college,  journalism,  31,  single.  Prefer 
Philadelphia,  vicinity;  go  anywhere. 
Albert  Danenhirsh.  2555  N.  32  St.. 
Phila,  Pa.  BAldwln  6559. 


OOMFOSIHO  ROOM  POBHMAN 
Union,  background  of  25  years  In 
daily  Held.  Smooth,  sfleiant  epsra- 
tion.  Printer,  620  Eait  20th  Street, 

Honiton  8.  Texas. _ 

MEOHAHIOAL  SUPT.— Aga  50,  ax- 
periencs,  80  ysart  la  maahanieal  de- 
psrtmaats  of  large  sad  aniall  papara, 
compute  practical  knewladga  ef  ap- 
eration  af  all  maehaniaal  dspsrtasnts. 
20  years  ss  snccaasfnl  dept,  head, 
thorough  knowUdga  af  caUr,  go  any¬ 
where,  West  Coast  preferred.  Bon 

4582,  Editor  A  Pnblliher. _ _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Formerly  combination  man.  20  yeara’ 
experience;  know  color;  married,  no 
children;  prefer  West  Cosat  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4596,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitulisM  Wants* — ftotngrnpfcw 

CHICAGO  press  photographer,  coUego 
graduate,  wants  limilar  job  in  N.  Y. 
area.  Will  consider  editorial-photo¬ 
graphic  industrial  post.  Box  4628. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnationa  Wanted — Public ,  Relations 
PUBLICITY  MAN 

Editor,  writer,  photographer,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Chicago  at  $5,200,  wants  west 
coast  spot.  Ex-serviceman,  family, 
18  years  newspaper,  etc.,  particnlarlr 
qualified  aviation,  sports.  Box  4598, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

POLICY  POSITION  WANTED— Wash¬ 
ington  association  executive  seeks 
p.r.  opportunity  in  smaller  group  or 
with  company.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Inquiries  confidential.  Box 

4040.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man,  38,  now- 
in  industry,  seeks  better  spot.  Well 
qualified  for  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Prefer  medium  sized  city. 

Box  4685,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE,  superior 
news  man.  Formerly  with  top  Chi¬ 
cago  public  relations  firm ;  juat  re¬ 
turned  Tokyo  as  Newa  OtScer  4-8tar 
AAP  General.  Want  public  relationa 
for  corporation.  Industry,  association, 
or  aecoont  exeentive  major  agency. 
Age  26;  Medill  School  Jonmalism. 
Northwestern.  Box  4527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitnatioBs  Wsated — SocrotarUI 

SECRETARY  to  top  executive  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  publishing  or  related 
fields.  Box  4681,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


1  SE£  BY  MY  PAPER 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


STHANGE  things  happen  amons  many  archery  stones  m  the 
new^apermen.  A  book  couia  newspapers  'which  was  ex* 
be  filled  with  anecdotes.  But  plained  later  by  a  publicity  re* 
stranger  tilings  happen  in  radio,  lease  we  received.  Sent  out  by 
As  most  everyone  knows,  ra-  the  Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc., 
dio  shows  get  on  the  air  in  one  Dallas,  dated  May  1,  the  release 
of  two  ways:  they  are  developed  announced  the  latest  promotion 
by  a  station  or  network,  put  on  of  the  Ben  Pearson  Company, 
the  air  as  a  sustaining  program,  an  "Archery  Club  Publicity 
and  sold  if  poesihle  to  an  ad-  Contest." 

vertiser;  or  they  are  developed  We've  heard  of  a  lot  of  con- 
by  an  advertising  agency  or  tests  designed  to  promote  the 
some  other  entrepreneur  with  name  of  a  manufacturer  or 
the  hope  some  advertiser  will  product,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
buy  it.  we  ever  heard  of  $1,500  in  prizes 

Last  week  we  saw  a  preview  being  given  to  "clubs  doing  the 
of  a  new  show  develoned  under  best  job  of  publicizing  them- 
the  latter  method  for  a  prospec-  selves  in  their  local  news- 
tive  advertiser.  Title  of  the  papers."  Archery  clubs  get  the 
program,  which  was  to  have  prizes  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
gone  on  the  air  this  week,  was  The  release  is  a  "honey.”  It 
“Fare  Enouj^.”  Prospective  ad-  frankly  says:  "The  contest  is 
vertiser  was  Eversharp  -  Sidiick  designed  to  encourage  local  ar* 
Razor.  Agency  was  Milton  Blow,  chery  clubs  over  the  U.  S.  to  ob¬ 
it  was  one  of  those  audience  rain  high-clfiss  newspaper  pub- 
participation  shows  in  which  un-  licity  for  their  clubs,  in  their 
suspecting  (or  hopeful)  visitors  local  papers.  It  is  believed  that 
were  asked  where  they  wanted  this  promotion  will  result  in 
to  go  in  the  U.  S.,  by  what  many  new  customers  for  arch- 
method,  and  if  they  answered  ery  equipment.  .  .  .  Contest  will 
five  questions  correctly  they  re-  be  judged  on  the  quality  and 
ceived  their  fare  for  the  trip,  quantity  of  publicity  tear  sheets 
Sandwiched  into  the  half^our,  submitted  to  the  Company  by 
just  prior  to  ^e  commercial,  entries.” 
was  a  shaving  contest  with  the  Then  it  says: 
razor  in  question.  “To  soften  up  Sunday  editors 

Ed  Thorgerson,  sports  an-  for  the  local  clubs  over  the 
nouncer,  brought  out  six  men,  country,  Carl  Haun  of  the  Com- 
previously  selected  from  the  pany,  has  mailed  every  Sunday 
audier^e,  with  their  shirts  off  editor  in  the  U.  S.  a  tear  Aeet 
and  all  lathered  for  the  race,  ^f  g  full-page  pictorial  from  the 
Each  had  to  take  the  r^or  out  of  society  section  of  the  Louisville 
the  box  ^d  scrape  the  whisk-  CouHer-Journal  which  was  re- 
ers  off — the  winner  being  pro-  cently  devoted  to  an  archery 
claimed  over  the  air  and  receiv-  build  up." 

ing  some  special  award.  In  addition,  we  are  informed 

"The  fellow  in  the  middle  had  in  the  release  that  announce- 
either  used  one  of  the  gadgets  nients  will  appear  in  archery 
before  or  he  didn't  bother  to  use  publications  advising  clubs  how 
the  blade.  His  face  was  clean  to  arrange  publicity  tieups,  deal- 
in  record  time.  gj-e  urged  to  push  the  con- 

But  the  little  gent  on  the  test  by  getting  .sports  editors 
end  had  difficulties.  He  couldn  t  gnd  secretaries  of  local  clubs 
get  the  razor  to  work  and  after  together,  etc. 
someone  had  helped  him  with  Local  ’  club  activities  make 
that  he  went  to  work  with  a  good  copy  for  most  new.'ipapers. 
vengeance — with  the  _  usual  re-  And  archery  enthusiasts  have 
suits.  He  was  bleeding  like  a  always  nlaved  the  “cheesecake” 
stuck  pig  from  about  four  cuts  angle  to  a  faretheewell.  But 
in  various  places.  Thorgerson 
nonchantly  slapped  a  towel 
against  the  fellow's  face  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  winner. 

Then  came  the  announcer — 
some  spiel  about  enjoying  this 
new  shaving  pleasure,  and  then: 

"None  of  that  raw  beef  feeling 
in  the  morning." 

We  noted  that  another  show 
was  on  the  air  this  week  for 
that  sponsor. 


THE  FRONT  PAGE 

Drawn  specially  for  E  &  P  by  John  Chase,  .Veto  Orltmu  lUa 


SPEAKING  of  “chee.secake”  and  .“ipwrts  ed 
the  fair  sex,  if  the  alleged  this  week, 
success  of  the  traveling  "Gold- 
wyn  Girls,"  in  getting  two  mil- 
HA'VE  you  noticed  all  the  pub-  lion  dollars  worth  of  free  space 
licity  being  given  in  newspa-  in  the  nation’s  press,  is  any 
pers  and  magazines  lately  to  criterion,  newspaper  editors  can 
archery?  The  Sunday  supple-  expect  to  be  invad^  by  beauti- 
ments  have  had  a  lot  on  it.  ful  publicity  queens  promoting 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Saturday  everything  from  movies  to  pea- 
Evening  Post  carried  a  feature  nut  brittle. 

story  on  Ben  Pearson  and  Carl  The  “Queen"  racket  has  been 
Haun  of  the  Ben  Pearson  Com-  overdone — but  it  still  works, 
pany.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  their  Rarely  does  an  industry-wide 
efforts  in  making  archery  a  promotion  overlook  that  safe  bet 
popular  ^x>rt  and  consequently  for  publicity.  Even  the  auto  ex- 
their  archery  equipment  manu-  perts  are  picking  one  for  their 
factoring  business  a  success.  jubilee  celebration.  It  all  be- 
After  that  we  noticed  a  great  gan  in  Atlantic  City,  remember? 


Newspaper  editors  are  constantly 
amazed  at  the  unusual  character  of 
questions  sent  in  by  readers  —  "Are 
submarines  air-conditioned?”:  “How 
far  away  is  Mars?”  These  queries 
ask  for  answers  that  cover  the  earth 
and  its  waters.  Even  returning  serv> 
ice  men  and  women  seem  vexed  by 
tricky  subjects.  The  Haskin  Informa* 
tfon  Service,  Wasbincton,  D.  C.,  has 
all  the  answers  always. 

Thu  LitHu  Rock  Arhunuau  Gmauttu 
(M'^S3,SI4  5~94tS7S}  has  runuwutt 

its  contract  /or  Thu  Haukin  Soroice. 
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HOW’LL  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  BOGS? 


This  weather-beaten  trouble¬ 
shooter  isn’t  worrvang  about 
your  eggs — or  whether  you 
want  ’em  fried,  scrambled — 
or  if  you  like  eggs  at  all. 

But  he  is  worrying  about 
keeping  your  electric  service 
flowing  along  as  usual.  If  that 
means  eggs  for  your  breakfast, 
okay  then,  that’s  why  he’s  up 
•on  a  storm-lashed  power  pole. 

And,  he’ll  slay  there  till  he 
■gets  your  line  repaired — in 
spite  of  hot  wires  sputtering 
around  him.  In  spite  of  rain 


.  .  .  lightning  .  .  .  thunder  .  .  . 
and  a  high  wind  howling: 
“Watch  out,  fella,  we’re  gonna 
hit  it  again!” 

You  don’t  have  to  send  him 
a  check  for  his  trouble.  You 
won’t  pay  any  more  on  your 
electric  bill — to  cover  his  hard, 
wet  work  and  the  materials  he 
uses.  Chances  are  you’ll  never 
even  know  a  line  went  out. 

This  kind  of  service  is  routine 
stuff  for  the  trouble-shooter 
and  the  electric  company  he 
works  for.  Storms — the  repairs 


and  cost — are  all  prepared  for 
and  handled  in  a  prompt, 
businesslike  way.  But  it  isn’t 
an  easy  job.  Keeping  your 
electric  service  dependable  and 
cheap  is  the  result  of  hard  work, 
careful  planning  and  sound 
business  management. 

170  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SCLF-SUfPORTING.  TAX-PAflMG  tUSIMlSStS 
ItNamn  on  requni  from  this  maqaiin*. 

•  Hoar  NELSON  EDDY  in  "THE  ELECTRIC 
HOUR"  with  Robnrt  Armbrustnr't  Orcfiostro. 
Sunday*,  4:30  P.M..  EDST,  CBS  NofworE. 


'Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


bure  sign  of  a  city’s  future  u  ^ 
amount  of  building  going  on.  It’s  tai^Qitf 
evidence  of  faith,  backed  with  sound plaa, 
ning  and  expenditure  of  money, 
citizens  and  businessmen  alike. 

Knoxville  issued  building  permits wortli 
S5.38l,778  in  first  quarter  l‘M6 . . .  ali^^ 
one  million  dollars  more  tbaii  for  all  194k 

Citizens  and  businessmen  took  impn^ 
sive  stakes  in  Knoxville  .  .  .  159  oa^ 

family  homes  .  .  .  new  eoimneitul 
buildings . . .  improvements  and  additiois 
to  108  stores. 

The  community  builds  for  itself  . . .  nn 

Baptist  Hospital  costing  two  minimi 
dollars  .  .  .  like  amount  for  new  Sewa|r 
Dis[)osul  Plant  .  .  .  three  new  chuiclio 
projected. 

Business  shows  faith  . . .  Sears-Roebsck 
plan  addition  covering  city  block  costifi* 
million  dollars  .  .  .  Western,  Auto 
adding  to  present  quarters  .  .  .  Southen 
Linen  Supply  Company’s  new  plait  oc¬ 
cupies  a  half  blo(*k. 

For  business  is  good  in  Knoxvilkad 
will  continue  so.  At  Oak  Ridge,  the  goyrai- 
ment’s  w  ar-born  home  of  atomic  power. 
24,0(K)  people  will  continue  taming  atonir 
|M)W'er  to  practical  applications.  Dqart-j 
ment  Stores  Sales  Gains  lead  all  sout 
cities.  Bank  Debit  figures  increased) 
than  national  average. 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

first  in  City  Circulation 
first  in  National  Advertising 
first  in  Retail  Advertising 
first  in  Classified  Advertising 
first  in  Total  Advertising 
sells  Knoxville,  a  city  with  faith 
in  its  future. 


Advertising  in  the  News-Sentine/  assures  your  selling 

THE  BEST  DAM  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 


NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WorU-Jthgram 

CUVEIANO . Prau 

PimWJROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*w« 

MOIANAPOUS . Timm 


COLUMBUS  . CMm 

aNCINNATI . PmI 

KENTUCKY . Fmi 

Covimgtom  •ditiomf  CimittmaTi  Am! 
KNOXVILU  ....  Nawi-SmUml 


NAllONAt  ADVtKTISING  DCFAKTMCNT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


DENVER . Hocky  Ml.  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM . Pmt 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commmrciol  Appmai 

MEMPHIS . fn—Uimitar 

WASHINGTON . Ntwt 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . ^ 

FORT  WORTH . Oni 

ALBUQUERQUE . 

EL  PASO . 

MEMPHIS  PMILADaPHk 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


